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Cre 


Nfl t is now almost four decades since 
"3 li the Armenians of the Caucasus were 
absorbed into the Soviet Union. But despite 
the deep injury that Soviet domestic 
policies have inflicted on Armenian society, 
the creative cultural spirit of this ancient 
people remains virtually unimpaired. For, 
heavily beset with the urgent problems of 
survival though they be, the Armenians 
are engaged nevertheless in the perpetua- 
tion of their native culture in spite of the 
regime’s attempts to mold it into “socialist 
art”. 


In this silent internal struggle a major 


source of inspiration for Armenian intel- 
lectuals has been the works of William 
Shakespeare. The heritage of the Eliz- 
abethan poet, in the form of his major 
tragedies, has been available in Armenian 
for close to seventy years. These plays, 
chiefly Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, King 
Lear and The Merchant of Venice, are read 
performed and studied by the Armenian 
people as the works of no other foreign 
writer and more than many Armenian 
writers. The reasons for this are rooted in 
the communist system itself. 


The Soviet regime, particularly during 
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the thirty years of Stalin’s rule had as its 
purpose in culture the development of an 
art which was to be “national in form and 


socialist in content.” In practice this 
encouraged the production of literature in 
other languages of the Soviet Union—but 
Armenian—and the more than one hundred 
within the rigid framework of adherence 
to the tenets of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. 


This could not and did not produce 
literature of much value. In fact, it resulted 
in the accumulation of novels, plays and 
short stories designed to indoctrinate poli- 
tically rather than ennoble spiritually, To 
escape the onslaught of such literature, the 
Armenian people attempted for a period 
to take refuge in the older classical Armen- 
ian writers, but this was discouraged by 
the regime which launched a policy of 
nihilism directed at all national achieve- 
ment prior to Soviet rule. 


It was in the face of this predicament 
that the people turned to available western 
writers. Some of these were American, 
including James Fenimore Cooper, Jack 
London and Theodore Dreiser. But most 
of all, the people on all levels seized upon 
Shakespeare. For one reason, the English 
poet dealt in elevated manner with events 
removed perhaps chronologically and 
geographically from the Armenian scene 
but spiritually very much akin. For another, 
Shakespeare could be read in a series of 
translations of the utmost purity, economy, 
and beauty of language, devoid of the 
forcibly injected Russian words with the 
reminders of the present. 


The author of these translations, them- 
selves classics now, was Hovhannes Mah- 
seyan, an Armenian who had among other 
things served as Iranian Ambassador to 
Great Britain. He devoted 40 years of his 
life to studying and translating Shakes- 
peare, and in 1916 was invited to partici- 
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pate at Stratford-upon-Avon in the 300th 
anniversary commemoration of the drama- 
tist’s death. Mahseyan hailed his memory 
in the name of the Armenian people and 
in his address pointed out the significance 
of Shakespeare in the growth of the Armen- 
ian theatre. Mahseyan is buried today in 
the cemetery of the Armenian Church at 
Vanag, in Iran, his name all but forgotten, 
his flat grave marked only by a simple 
cross. 

The little that is known about Mahseyan® 
is concerned chiefly with his work, and this 
information is to be found in the prefaces 
to some of his translations. He is most 
informative in his introduction to Hamlet, 
wherein he tells of the enormous response 
of the Armenian public to his first trans- 
lation of Shakespeare in the 1890’s (Ham- 
let), which encouraged him to proceed to 
some of the other plays. Eventually he 
translated twelve, of which seven were lost 
and five published. 

The huge problems which confronted 
him are discussed briefly by the gifted 
translator. He makes the interesting re- 
mark that his first translations of Shakes- 
peare were made under the influence of 
Victor Hugo, who regarded every word of 
the original text as sacrosanct. But when 
Mahseyan encountered other translations, 
such as the German of Schlegel, he found 
that good translations were guided by 
entirely other principles, and that an artistic 
translation of Shakespeare demanded cer- 
tain departures from the original in order 
to retain its spirit and meaning. Mahseyan 


*He was born in Persia of a noble Armenian 
family, and was known throughout his life as 
“Mahseyan Khan,” a title of nobility, This re- 
markable man served Persia as its Ambassador 
to Germany, and later at London. He passed 
away while the Ambassador to Japan. In 1918, 
he was elected as one of four American Armen- 
jan representatives to the Armenian Delegation 
at the Paris Peace Conference. He was a com- 
petent scholar, a brilliant linguist, and at all 
times a fine Armenian. 
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also took note of the fact that in this 
respect the French translations of Maeter- 
linck had gone so far as to provide the 
reader (or performer) with a variety of 
interpretations. 


The intelligent translation is, of neces- 
sity, an interpretation of the original. The 
responsibility of the translator is heavy, 
not merely to give the letter but the spirit 
of the original. It is the latter obligation 
which is the undoing of most translators, 
and it is here that Mahseyan proves his 
mettle. He compared himself to the painter 
who beholds in wonderment mixed with 
despair the scene in nature he must trans- 
late to his canvas. The success of Mah- 
seyan’s effort is attested by the fact that 
just as every line of the original is marked 
with that individuality which enables 
immediate identification, so too is the 
Armenian infused with that same “breath 
of Shakespeare”. Mahseyan points out that 
in his first translation (he did Hamlet 
twice) he tried to adhere to the ten-to- 
twelve-syllable line in compliance with the 
decasyllabic English. But the length of 
Armenian words made this virtually impos- 
sible, so that the final form contained some- 
of fifteen er more syllables. An 
example of this is provided in the passage 
which has evoked the admiration also of 
Freud for its succinctness— 

. .the funeral baked meats 


Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables, 
The original contains eleven words, the 
Armenian only six. Yet, in illustration of 
Mahseyan’s difficulty, where Shakespeare 
employs seventeen syllables in all, the 
Armenian, despite its fewer words, pro- 
duces no less than twenty-six syllables! 


It has been noted that a translation must 
needs be an interpretation. In the process 
subtlety is at times sacrificed for clarity, 
es for instance, in Claudius’ first address to 
Hamlet and the famed rejoiner, which in 
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Mahseyan’s translation emerges as 

Claudius: And now, Hamlet, my brother’s son, 
and even as son... 

Hamlet: A little more than brother’s son, less 

than son. 
Similarly, Macbeth’s well-known observa- 
tion becomes: “If when it were done, it 
were ended, it would be well to do 
quickly.” 

Though Mahseyan stands out unques- 
tionably as the formost translator of 
Shakespeare in Armenian, he is by no 
means the first. The Armenian people pride 
themselves on being among the earliest in 
the East to translate and stage the works 
of the English dramatist. Long before any 
of his works were completely translated, 
the greatest of his art was known. The 
eighteenth-century writer and fighter for 
Armenian liberation Hovsep Emin, in his 
My Life and Adventures, mentions Othello 
and The Merchant of Venice, but most 
interesting of all, in a letter to an English 
friend, he requests that greetings be con- 
veyed to “my dear friends Mr. and Mrs. 
Garrick.” Emin had apparently seen the 
great actor perform Shakespeare at the 
Drury Lane Theatre.* 

Armenians first read Shakespeare 
through translated excerpts of some of the 
plays. The very earliest that is known has 
been traced to India. In 1812 in Madras 
there was published a translation in classical 
Armenian (no longer in use) of Voltaire’s 
Julius Caesar's Death. This was not, of 
course, pure Shakespeare but is mentioned 
inasmuch as the French scholar Emil 
Dechanelle maintains that Voltaire’s trag- 
edy is a condensed French translation of 
Shakespeare’s play. 


1George Pellisier in his Shakespearean Drama 
in France points out that espeare’s name 
first appeared = early 
century in an English-French grammar 
Armenians cannot be considered to 
too far behind, 
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The first genuine Armenian translation of 
Shakespeare appeared in 1822, in an Ar- 
menian weekly called Shtemaran (Trea- 
sury) in Calcutta.? It consisted of isolated 
lines from the plays and ran in several 
issues, along with descriptive articles. The 
longest excerpt was fourteen lines from A 
Midsummer Night's Dream. These were 
followed in 1840 by more excerpts trans- 
lated by Mgrdich Emin, Professor of Liter- 
ature at the Lazarian Academy in Moscow. 
He used many of these in his lectures on 
Shakespeare. They included parts of scenes 
from Romeo and Juliet, Henry IV, Julius 
Caesar and Antony and Cleopatra. The 
first complete scene—from Julius Caesar— 
was translated in 1853 and appeared in 
Pazmaveb (Polyhistory), a publication of 
the Armenian Order of St. Mekhitar, whose 
monastery is situated to this day on the 
island of San Lazzaro near Venice. 

At this time a small body of Shakespear- 
ian scholars had already been formed, the 
pioneer among whom was Sarkis Dikran- 
ian of Moscow University with a volume, 
published in 1834, containing biographical 
and analytical information about the dram- 
atist and his plays. Thirteen years later, in 
another publication of the Mekhitar Monks, 
Europe, an article on Shakespeare con- 
cluded with an English excerpt from The 
Tempest. 


By mid-century, thanks to the efforts of 
a few individuals, there existed complete 
(if not perfect) translations of Merchant 
of Venice, Romeo and Juliet, Comedy of 
Errors and Hamlet. One admirable 
though doomed attempt to translate 
all the plays was made in the 1860's 
by A. Dedeyan, an Armenian from 
Smyrna. According to press reports of the 
time, he succeeded in completing a handful 


2Armenians have always been well received 
in India and have made valuable contributions 
to the life of that country, attested by the many 
Armenian street names in Indian Cities, 
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of the dramas, which were eventually lost. 
In the 1870's more and more students of 
Shakespeare appeared on the scene, and in 
consequence more translators, among 
whom should be mentioned Parkhoudarian 
and Malkhasian. A few years later Hovhan- 
nes Mahseyan appeared on the scene, and 
in him Shakespeare and the Armenian peo- 
ple found that happy combination of poe- 
try, intellect, and scholarship which are 
prerequisites for this almost insuperable 
task. 


At this time the first stirrings of interest 
in Shakespeare on the Armenian stage 
were in evidence. The first professional 
performance in the Caucasus took place in 
1866 when George Chemeshigian acted in 
The Merchant of Venice (in his own trans- 
lation), as well as scenes from Othello. Just 
about the same time in Western Armenia 
(that is, the portion which lay in Turkey), 
there is recorded a performance of Mac- 
beth. Without doubt, the foremost Shakes- 
pearian actor on the Armenian stage of this 
period was Bedros Atamian. He achieved 
his greatest fame in Hamlet, though his 
Othello and King Lear were of almest 
equal renown, especially in Russia. Critics 
in Tiflis and Moscow considered him one 
of the greatest of Hamlets. Atamian first 
performed this role in 1880, following it 
with The Merchant of Venice and later 
The Taming of the Shrew. It was in 1883 
that Atamian and his Armenian Theatre 
Group performed Hamlet in the Armenian 
language at the Pushkin Theatre in Mos- 
cow. The acclamation of both critics and 
the public led from one triumph to another 
for Atamian who, meanwhile, also created a 
minor reputation for himself as a poet and 
painter. The tradition which he began in 
the Armenian theatre was continued in the 
work of succeeding performers: Apelian, 
Zarifian, Armenian, Manvelian, Papazian 
(more on him later) and the actress Sir- 
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anoush, who was considered the best Ham- 
let after Atamian.? 


To those familiar with Armenian history 
it is indeed astonishing that a people 
incessantly exposed and subjected to per- 
secution, invasion, and even annihilation 
could find time or have the inclination to 
study Shakespeare. The nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries were years of in- 
tense torment for the Armenians. When the 
Iron Curtain descended on Armenia finally 
in 1921, the nation was subjected to a 
stern program of collectivization that was 
not limited to agriculture, but included 
politics, economics, society—and culture. 

It might be said of Armenia under Soviet 
rule that a great deal of its cultural output 
as art of predetermined purpose, controlled 
from the moment of its inspiration to its 
final exhibition. In the case of Shakes- 
peare has not passed completely unscathed. 

The eager receptivity of the Armenian 
people to Shakespeare has played into the 
hands of the Soviets, who have exploited 
the Bard’s popularity as proof of the intel- 
lectual superiority of people under com- 
munism. The Soviet government of Armen- 
ia—and Moscow—does not hesitate to make 
boasts in this direction, as for instance: 


Everyone knows the love and respect which 
communism bears for Shakespeare. The USSR 
is a country wherein the presentation of Shakes- 
peare on the stage surpasses in number all other 
countries of the world. The same can be said 
concerning the translation of his works. The 
systematic translation and publication of Shakes- 
peare’s work has been achieved only during the 
Soviet regime.* 


3O0ther Shakespearian actors: Kapanagian, 
Khoraian, Sevoumian, Pourchalian, Vosganian, 
Jasmine, Nersissian, Vaghrashian, V: 
Khachanian, Janibegian, Avedisian. 

_— Tert (Literary Weekly), April 30, 
195 
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The Soviet authorities are indeed press- 
ing for the translation of the complete 
works into Armenian by 1964, that is the 
400th anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth, 
much as though it were a worker's norm in 
a factory. Nineteen plays are now avail- 
able in three volumes but, with the excep- 
tion of Mahseyan’s masterful translation of 
five, none of the other fourteen have been 
available for comparison. Three of these 
are by V. Sourenian, S. Alajajian and V. 
Djerbashian—all of them unknown. The 
remaining eleven plays have been trans- 
lated by the Armenian poet Khachik Dash- 
tentz. An article mentioning his work some 
months ago in the Soviet Armenian press 
characterized Dashdentz as the worthy 
successor to Mahseyan. He was credited 
with having “completely captured Shakes- 
peare’s gleaming metaphors, epithets, 
deadly sarcasm, never-ending humor and 
delicate implication.” It was also claimed 
that Dashdentz’s language is livelier than 
Mahseyan’s, employing contemporary 
terminology. Within the same article is reg- 
istered the complaint that Dashtentz’s 
achievement goes unrecognized in his own 
country, and for this the article berates the 
critics. However, it would be difficult to 
find anyone—English being a language 
spoken hardly at all in Armenia—capable 
of doing full critical justice to the Dash- 
tentz translations, which encompass 35,000 
lines and fifteen years of work, 


On the other hand there is in Soviet 
Armenia an interpreter of Shakespeare 
whose fame has spread to countries on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. His name is 
Vahram Papazian, and though he is nearing 
seventy, his Othello is still a major attrac- 
tion throughout the Soviet Union. He has 
performed also in Britain (in London in 
1916), France, Italy, Austria, Spain, and 
Belgium. A year ago last June, many 
westerners had an opportunity to see Papa- 
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zian’s Othello in Moscow during a ten-day 
Festival of Armenian Drama and Art. 
Though it would ordinarily have little cred- 
ibility as an objective source of information, 
the newspaper Pravda does not hesitate to 
castigate poorly performed native art, 
particularly in Moscow, where it is exposed 
to non-communist view. The following 
evaluation therefore is worthy of note: 


Papazian’s performance as Othello is great 
work by a genuine artist. From Othello’s first 
famous monologue, Papazian paints colors of 
such richness and intonation, astonishing for 
their artistic truth, that 
thoroughly suffused with his role Papazian is— 
how long he has lived with it and studied its 
every detail. It is » technique of unsurpassable 


One realizes how 


expressiveness, Papazian is superb in expressing 
the transition from sublime self-control to love's 
tenderness; from the wonderment of a naive 
child to a man tortured by the fires of suspicion; 
from his belief in the radiance of life, its joy 
and happiness into chaos and final fanatical 
judgement.5 


Vahram Papazian has won the distinc- 
tion of being a People’s Artist of the 
Armenian, Georgian and Azerbaijan Soviet 
Socialist Republics. He performs Othello 
regularly in the capitals of all three Cau- 
casian republics, usually for two weeks at a 
time. He has just completed another tour 
terminating at the Soundukian State 
Theatre of Drama in Erivan in his native 
Armenia. All told, he has performed as 
Othello over 3000 times since he first 
attempted the role in 1909. 

Papazian himself is a strong personality 
with a tremendous personal following. He 
has documented his long life in the theatre 
and in interpreting Shakespeare in an 
autobiography, Looking Back, Volume 


_ 5Pravda, June 11, 1956. In the same review 
the paper found too much emphasis on the roles 
of Iago and Cassio, 
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Two of which appeared a few months ago. 
He devotes many pages, as might be 
expected, to Othello and some to Macbeth 
and Hamlet. He calls Shakespeare “the 
great poet of my soul,” and says of the 
Moor—“Othello’s death is like the wreck 
of a mighty ship in a boundless, bottom- 
less, black and stormy sea, in a place 
known to no one.”® At the same time, he 
reveals a robust sense of humor in the 
following comment on his many leading 
ladies—“I have had some Desdemonas 
whom I should have strangled in the first 
act . . . and some whom, despite their 
advanced years, it was a shame to strangle 
even at the end.” His enactment of the final 
scene is famed for its realism and always 
eargerly awaited by the audience, if not by 
the Desdemona of the evening. 


Othello is, of course, by no means the 
only work of Shakespeare’s which is per- 
formed in Armenia. Although an occasional 
visit by a Moscow troupe will take place, 
performances by local theatre groups are 
responsible for most of Shakespearian 
theatre in Armenia. The latest of the new 
productions took place in April 1956 when 
the Apelian State Theatre of Drama in the 
city of Kirovakan put on A Winter’s Tale. 
A press notice pointed out that this play 
had been long in appearing “only because 
it is one of the most difficult to stage, 
hence why so few theatres in the world 
try it.”? 

Greater emphasis is put on Shakespeare 
and his plays on the several traditional 
occasions during the year when some 
anniversary is commemorated. On April 
23, 1956, for instance, in the Erivan House 
of Artists there was celebrated the 340th 
anniversary of the dramatist’s death. Parti- 


a Arvest (Soviet Art), July-August, 


TSovyetaken Hayastan (Soviet Armenia), June 
10, 1956. 
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cipating in the ceremonies were famous 
Armenian writers, artists, scientists, and 
students. Shakespeare’s role in the devel- 
opment of Armenia’s theatre and literature 
were the themes of special papers and 
ensuing discussions. In the evening there 
was a double bill of A Winter's Tale on the 
stage and Romeo and Juliet on the screen 
(with music by Aram Khatchaturian). 


The devotion which the Armenians feel 
towards the Bard can perhaps be demon- 
strated by the fact that in 1944, at the 
height of World War II, the 380th anni- 
versary of Shakespeare’s birth was fully 
observed with a Scholars’ Conference and 
Festival in Erivan. In addition to the cus- 
tomary analyses and seminars, in which 
many Shakespearian scholars from different 
parts of the Soviet Union participated, the 
following productions were staged: at the 
Soundukian State Theatre, Hamlet and 
Othello; at the Spendiarian Theatre of 
Opera and Ballet, Verdi's Othello; at the 
Leninakan State Theatre, Twelfth Night; 
and at the Mikoyan Children’s Theatre, 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. 


In conclusion, a brief look at Shakes- 
pearian criticism today in Soviet Armenia. 
All art in the Soviet Union is viewed froin 
a Marxist point of view, as suggested ear- 
lier. If the class struggle is not immediately 
evident, some form of conflict between 
oppressor and oppressed is introduced into 
literary criticism. This is evident in such 
a review as appeared in the Armenian 
newspaper Kommunist when Hamlet was 
performed in December 1955 in the Cau- 
casus by the Mayakovsky Theatre Group 
of Moscow. This particular production :s 
known throughout the USSR and _ is 
directed by N. B. Okhlobgov, with sets by 
V. F. Rindin and with E. M. Samuelov as 


Hamlet. In his review the critic, A. Mgrdi- 
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chian, takes western critics to task for 
underlining Hamlet’s pessimism, indeci- 
sion, and the weaker aspects of his nature. 
On the contrary, says Mgrdichian, Soviet 
artists must and do bring out all that is 
“progressive” (!) in his character: the moral 
principles of his humanistic philosophy, his 
pure noblity, his intense desire to remove 
the evil and corruption about him. The 
Soviet critic does not find Hamlet weak of 
will but full of energy to fight for justice 
and happiness. Here, according to the critic, 
occurs the great tragedy of this play: Ham- 
let protests and fights against the medieval 
conditions of injustice and dishonesty 
around him, knowing, however, that he 
will eventually be destroyed in the unequal 
struggle. 


Here again, as in most areas of art, or 
science, or politics, one may observe the 
Soviet rejection of the human factor; in 
this case, Hamlet's vital relationship to 
Claudius and Gertrude. 


It is clear, however, that though Soviet 
critics have lived in compulsory isolation 
they have not necessarily become the slave 
of dogma. In evidence there is the follow- 
ing comment by Alexander Araksmanian, 
one of the best known of Soviet Armenian 
critics and himself a playwright. Writing 
in an Armenian monthly on “theatrical 
truth,” he tells of his extreme pleasure cn 
viewing the performance of Hamlet given 
by the British theatrical group in its visit to 
Moscow in 1956: 


That was genuine theatre in the widest sense. 
We sat there enthralled, without knowing the 
language, transfixed by this manifestation of 
Shakespearean truth. Director Peter Brook had 
achieved that truth by his own road, which dif- 
fered completely from the road of Soviet director 
Okhlobgov. At any rate, both directors have 
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reached the heights of Hamlet by means of 
untrodden paths.® 


Araksmanian shows concern over the 
decline of directorial authority in the 
Armenian theatre. He points out that the 
great names of the Armenian stage are to 
be found among actors while, as he iron- 
ically notes, the only way in which directors 
display variety is in their biographies. 
Araksmanian complains of the production 
of King Lear as done at the Soundukian 
State Theatre in Erivan: “it is devoid of any 
flights of imagination on the part of the 
director; the plot moves in two-dimen- 
sional fashion, while the philosophical 
meaning of the work becomes lost in a 
mountain of words.” He concludes that 
the viewer can do nothing but sit and 


8Soviet Art, April 1956. 
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suffer. Apparently, the dearth of good 
directors is not confined to Armenia, for 
he makes similar complaints about a recent 
staging by the Moscow Art Theatre of 
Twelelfth Night: the production had 
beautiful sets, costumes and music, and was 
not lacking in comedy, but, in his words, 
“lacked the one essential—Shakespeare.” 

So long as critics may exercise such 
objective self-criticism, coupled with toler- 
ance for “outside art,” it is safe to assume 
that the Armenian theatre and its Shakes- 
peare repertory will continue to flourish 
despite the confining influence of ideology. 

Even more, the greatest literary-dramatic 
heritage of the western world may be 
assured of continuing to provide intel- 
lectual and spiritual nourishment to the 
Armenian people of the Soviet Caucasus.— 
(In “Shakespeare Quarterly,” Summer, 
1958. ) 
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THE STRAYING OF A 
GREAT ANALYST 


REUBEN DARBINIAN 


Walter Lippmann, one of the most noted 
and influential journalists of America, re- 
cently made a trip to Russia where, for 
a period of two weeks he lived in Moscow 
and Leningrad, through the aid of inter- 
preters spoke with Khrushchev and a few 
communists, and now, after his return, 
he has published a series of four articles. 
The first two of these articles are devoted 
to his conversations with Khrushchev; the 
other two are confined to his private opin- 
ions and conclusions in regard to the 
Soviet’s “revolutionary” aims, as well as 
to the best means of countering them. 


Walter Lippmann is a brilliant intellect, 
both as an analyzer and generalizer. He 
knows how to express his ideas with cry- 
stal clarity, and as the German and Rus- 
sian Marxists are wont to say, with “iron 
logic.” He has a great talent to build upon 
premises of his choosing beautiful edifices 
which seem indestructible and which leave 
a profound impression on his readers, 


especially the intellectual readers. 


All the same, together with all his extra- 
ordinary intellectual capabilities, Walter 
Lippmann has one unpardonable fault. He 
often builds his intellectual structures on 
false premises, especially in his analysis 
of questions in which his basic knowledge 
is imperfect. Such is the case with all his 
discussions of questions which are associa- 
ted with the Soviet Union concerning 


which his knowledge is superficial, exceed- 
ingly one-sided and biased. 

Unfortunately, his two weeks visit to 
Russia's capitals did not help him to under- 
stand the Soviet reality and the essence of 
communism a little better. What is espec- 
ially noteworthy, Walter Lippmann took 
seriously all the shameless lies which were 
dished out by Khrushchev as his sincere 
convictions and even the truth. 


His first fallacy is that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is afraid of the West, and especially 


the United States, that the latter can and 
is getting ready to attack the Soviet Union. 
This is the legend of Western “aggression.” 

The fact is, the Soviet rulers are neither 
so ill-informed nor so naive as to seriously 
believe that the West, or America, can or 
want to be the aggressors. Khrushchev 
understands very well that the American 
democratic system renders any sort of 
aggressive policy absolutely impossible. 
And when Khrushchev and his confederates 
hammer away about the menace of Amer- 
ican aggression, their real aim is to mis- 
lead their captive masses, as well as the 
peoples of the free world. Otherwise their 
captive masses would be very reluctaat 
perpetually to subject themselves to un- 
precedented privations and to regiment 
the greater part of their energies to con- 
tinuous military needs. How else could 
they justify themselves before their 
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peoples, and especially before the Lipp- 
manns, that in peace time they are forced 
to subject them to wartime privations and 
restrictions? 

And lastly, if the Soviet Government 
were really afraid of Western aggression 
it long since would have stopped its op- 
position to Western proposals in regard to 
such practical matters as disarmament 
and the control of atomic energy. The 
red rulers of Moscow know very well that 
the West, especially the United States, will 
never start a war against the Soviet, or 
against any country for that matter. That 
is the reason why they so blandly oppose 
any serious agreement in regard to disarm- 
ament, and their entire propaganda in the 
name of disarmament and preserving the 
peace is nothing but pulling the wool over 
the eyes of the naive masses. 

The Soviet Government is the inveterate 
foe of the West and the American military 
power, not because it is afraid of being 
attacked, but because that power poses 
as an obstacle to the realization of its 
notorious plans for ever new communist 
conquests. 


Another far more important and basic- 
ally erroneous premise of Lippmann is 
the myth of the sensational rise of the 
living standards of the Soviet masses, and 
this, presumably to such an extent tnat 
to all the backward peoples of Asia and 
Africa the Soviet experiment may pose 
as an eloquent and perfectly convincing 
and infectious example which will be 
avidly espoused by them to rid themselves 
of their insufferable poverty. 

It is really inconceiveable that a man 
of Lippmann’s keen intellect should fail 
to see the staggering proof of the grim 
Soviet reality, the fact that, after a reign 
of 41 years, the Soviet regime never suc- 
ceeded in raising the living standards of 
the Soviet peoples, but it certainly suc- 
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ceeded in making the Soviet one of the 
two greatest military powers in the world. 

True, the Soviet created Sputniks and 
rockets, but it never gave any satisfaction 
to the most vital needs of its peoples. 
True, the Soviet has made big strides as 
a military power, but the peoples of the 
Soviet Union do not live happily today 
any more than they used to live before the 
Bolshevik revolution. And he who is fami- 
liar with the life of the Russian people 
in the pre-soviet era cannot entertain the 
slightest doubt that the Russia of those 
days had she continued her economic rise 
in peace, without the Bolsheviks, as was 
the case from 1905 to 1917, the living 
standard of that people would have been 
much higher than it is today. 


It is difficult to understand what attrac- 
tion, or appeal, the economically miserable 
condition and the political and spiritual 
degradation of the peoples under tlhe 
Soviet regime could possibly offer to the 
backward peoples of Asia and Africa if 
they only had a correct idea of the Sovict 
reality and had they not been misled by 
a propaganda which is built on shameless 
lies and if, in their tragic erring, they were 
not encouraged by preachers like the 
Lippmanns. 

Another of Lippmann’s basically erron- 
eous premises has to do with the political 
aims of the Soviet Union and communist 
China. These powers, according to him, 
are bent on subjugating the peoples of 
Asia and Africa alone and are not inter- 
ested in the conquest of Europe and 
America since they entertain no hope of 
controlling these continents, whereas they 
think they can easily take over Asia and 
Africa unless the West can make a more 
viable example of India than the Soviet 
experiment has proved. 

The curious thing is, Lippmann wholly 
ignores the universally known Soviet plan 
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of the conquest of the whole world, wholly 
ignores the gigantic Soviet literature ded- 
icated to this theme, ignores the unequi- 
vocable decisions of their party meetings, 
their leaders’ sinister speeches, and lastly, 
the subversive activities of their countless 
agents in practically every corner of the 
world. Is it not strange that a man of 
Lippmann’s caliber holds an interview 
with Khrushchev and now comes home to 
make us believe that Russia and China 
have no intention of conquering the whole 
world but are only after the conquest of 
Asia and Africa? 

No less noteworthy and amazing is 
Lippmann’s fourth basically erroneous 
premise that, at present, the Soviet pre- 
sumably has relinquished the use of force 
in the prosecution of its communist plans 
since it has been convinced that it can 
achieve its aims by peaceful means. 


To put faith in this Khrushchev lie 
would mean wholly to ignore the entire 
history of the communists and not to 
understand the essence of communism 
which is based on force. How is it possible 
to forget that they seized power by use of 
force, continue to hold it by use of force, 
and without doubt they rely on use of 
force for the conquest of the whole world? 

True, they attach great importance to 
the spoken word and the propaganda, 
more perhaps than even their most 
devoutly peace-loving opponents. But 
to them the propaganda is merely an 
accessory means of ground-clearing to 
facilitate the task of the use of force. 

True, they resort to economic aid in 
order to win friends and to weaken their 
enemies. And yet, even after resorting 
to this method, they very well know that 
it is not these that will insure ther victory; 
they merely pave the way for the final 
victory which they hope to win and pre- 
serve through the use of force. 


THE StRAYING OF A GREAT ANALYST 
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The Khrushchevs know very well that 
their main support, their chief weapon, 
and the main guarantee of their success 
is the use of force without which their 
power would not stand a single day in the 
Soviet Union. They also realize that their 
lies would not last long if they were not 
backed by a mighty military force, or their 
so-called economic aid to backward peo- 
ples would never give the expected 


result were it not again supported by 
their awesome military power. 


Another of Lippmann’s false premises, 
unfortunately widespread among the left- 
ist intellectuals of America is the assump- 
tion that the communist regime, especially 
in Soviet Russia and China, is here to stay 
and it is useless, stupid and even harmful 
to wage war against the regime, but we 
must become reconciled with their exist- 
ence and try to create a sort of modus vi- 
vendi which is euphoneously called “peace- 
ful coexistence.” 

However, Lippmann and his likes in 
their defeatism forget two basic truths. 
The first of these is, no regime can be con- 
sidered permanent, and that, sooner or 
later it will undergo a change. The his- 
tory of nations proves that peoples, through 
their internal power or through the aid 
of outside forces, invariably succeed in 
shattering the chains which hold them in 
bondage. At least the course of mankind's 
latest history indubitably proves that the 
freedom of the individual and of the 
masses cannot be stopped. The free dem- 
ocratic West has every reason and every 
thing to gain in helping the hapless peo- 
ples writhing under communist slavery at 
least by all possible peaceful means to 
recover their freedom. 

The second truth is, communism, essent- 
ially intolerant and irreconciliable, will 
never stand for peaceful coexistence with 
non-communists. No matter how hard the 
free world wants to live in peace and to 
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cooperate with the communist world, the 
thing will be impossible, for the simple 
reason that the aim of the communists 
is conquest, and not cooperation; the 
forcible imposition of their will, and not 
free peaceful coexistence. 

These men recognize and respect only 
the force. And if the free world wants to 
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preserve its independence it should never 
be fooled by communist lies, especially 
must keep constant vigilance, and must 
always maintain a powerful military force 
in order to restrain, if necessary, a perfi- 
dious, conspiratory and always dangerous 
communist adversary which is bent on 
bringing about its world conquest. 


@ A PAGE FROM A DIARY: 


In Alexandropol 


It was toward the latter part of June, 
1890. The City of Tiflis was shrouded in 
a thick fog, but in Alexandropol (now Len- 
inakan) where I was going, seated on a 
postman’s cart, the season was delightful. 
The weather was mild and clean, although 
the road and the surrounding hills were 
dry and rocky. Only in the east the ma- 
jestic Aragatz presented an incomparable 
view with its sublime beauty. 

When we arrived in the city we stopped 
in front of the only hotel in town. They 
showed me their best room which was 
none too clean and equipped with a short 
bed made up of thin narrow strips of iron. 
I asked the waiter to call my university 
schoolmate, Mr. Arshak Seropian, who was 
the principal of the local school. Whea 
Arshak arrived I was already washed and 
dressed and the two of us stepped out to 
see the town. 


The exterior of the city left a strangely 
dismal impression upon me. The black 
stone houses, in large part one-storied, 
gave the town a somber aspect. Equally 
unusual and unpleasant to me was the 
absence of vegetation. Only in spots lonely 
trees—willows and poplars—dotted the 
scene, and those as if to accentuate na- 
ture’s paucity. 


A VISIT 
TO MY NATIVE TOWN 


(From the Hairenik Monthly, August, 1935) 
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My companion Arshak hastened to ex- 
plain to me this apparent lack of imagin- 
ation on the part of the natives to beautify 
their city. The natives of Alexandropol 
are immigrants from Karin (Erzeroum) 
which, as you know is devoid of vegetation, 
he explained. 

“Besides, don’t forget that this town is 
scarcely 60 years old and still feels inse- 
cure. Turkey, with which our people have 
been associated during the past century, 
has practically been in a perpetual state 
of war. The wars of 28-29, 53-56 and 77-78 
inspired no confidence in our people to 
settle down to peaceful endeavor. Thoy 
never had time to plant woods.” 


As we strolled on talking, we arrived 
at the center of a large street. 


“Would you like to have a cup of black 
coffee now so that you will get acquainted 
with our famous coffee house and its cus- 
tomers?” my companion asked. “By all 
means,” I said, “I am very interested in 
the life of this city.” 

And the two of us entered the coffee 
house. 


In the Coffee House 


At first glance the coffee house interested 
me with its exterior. It was a long quad- 
rangular room, without tables and chairs. 
Along the length of the walls rested tall 
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wooden benches covered with rugs on 
which the customers squatted. In a cor- 
ner to the right was the fireplace with a 
canopied smoke stack. On the fire was a 
huge kettle with perpetually boiling wat- 
er. On either side of the fire place were two 
long and narrow fireplaces where the cof- 
fee was boiled in brass “Djezvehs”—small 
boilers. On the other side of the entrance 
was a small solitary bench facing a two- 
legged long table with all the accessories 
of accounting. This was the desk of Ousta 
Petros, the owner of the coffee house, 
where he jotted down and kept track of 
the accounts of his customers. 

Ousta Petros was a tall man, broad shoul- 
dered, with long arms and legs and with 
solid muscles. He had a low, ringing and 
highly pleasing voice and an engaging 
smile. A man of nearly 55, the hair of his 
head and beard was completely white. 
Despite his expressive exterior he was ex- 
tremely cordial and modest. According to 
Arshak, he was the father of seven chil- 
dren, two of whom attended the university 
and the others studied in intermediate 
schools. A lover of books and interested 
in national and civic affairs, he was a 
patron of the local bards and the minstrels 
(the ashoughs) and he saw to it that the 
national spirit was kept alive in his shop, 
where entertainment was provided each 
evening by the beautiful chorus of Djiveni 
and by the universally beloved blind As- 
hough Farhad who, in his inimitable fash- 
ion, reconstructed and recounted the writ- 
ings of the famous revolutionary novelist 
Raffi. 


In his day Ousta Petros had been a fa- 
mous bricklayer and had taken part in 
the construction of the city’s Holy Savior 
Church, a replica of the magnificent Cath- 
edral of Ani. When the building was al- 
most completed, Ousta Petros had by an 
unfortunate accident fallen from a height 
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and had injured his left arm which later 
had been amputated. From that day, in- 
capable of doing heavy work, he had 
founded his private coffee house which 
became the resort of the good class of the 
community. Here the scum of the city 
could never set foot. This was a place 
where the moral atmosphere was high and 
the old traditions were preserved with 
sanctity and reverence. 


Despite these restrictions, Ousta Petros’ 
coffee house had many customers, espec- 
ially on Sundays and the holidays. In those 
days the coffee house was converted into 
a perfect Medjlis (assembly or parlia- 
ment) where all the pressing civic ques- 
tions were discussed. The discussions were 
run by the wise elders who had won au- 
thority and sometimes by the young people 
who had won attention by their speaking 
and thinking talents. 


Among the customers there were a few 
who were noted for their talent, tempera- 
ment and attractive qualities and who 
were loved by all. One of these, reputedly 
the town wit and poet, happened to be 
present at the time. He was always half 
drunk and engrossed in happy dreams. In 
the city he was known by the nickname of 
Guimbil. No one knew the meaning of the 
word Guimbil but it seemed they all at- 
tached a unique human quality to the 
name. 


When we were seated and the waiter 
offered us two finjans (cups of coffee), 
Guimbil came up and greeted us with 
an improvised ditty: 


Welcome to our town, a thousand 
welcomes 

Our wondrous Giumri is at your com- 
mand, 

With its cool water, its delightful air, 

Its laughter and smile, sincere and joyful. 

Here you will see the good and evil, 
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Visit To My NaTiveE Town 


The towering height of Ousta Petros, 

The temple he built with his skill 
and craft, 

And the sky-piercing our Mount Alagiaz. 

Our young brides you'll see, so lovely 
and coy, 

Like the early spring, delightfully sweet, 

And our matrons fair with their flowing 
robes, 

The perpetual prayer on their mutter- 
ing lips, 

The Dijivan, the Hamo, the Farhad 
and Gogor, 

Here they sing and play and stories tell, 

Hither are they all gathered the day 
long, 

Recounting the tales of Armenian heroes. 

“Kettzeh! Kettzeh! Long live our Guim- 

bil,” shouted the guests from all sides. 


“Our Guimbil always speaks with dit- 
ties,” offered Arshak for my elucidation. 
Just then another curious personality of 


the town entered the hall, an old man with 
a long imposing beard whom the citizens 
called “Kendani Gazet.” (Living News- 
paper). He wus a roving moralist, a 
sort of Armenian dervish who preached 
morality wherever he went. His favorite 
themes were love and cooperation. He ex- 
horted his listeners to keep aloof from 
xenophilism, revelry and extravagance. 


Kendani Gazet saluted the guests with 
a sweeping motion of the hand and pro- 
ceeded to his customary seat. In this cof- 
fee house each customer had his own place 
and no one else was permitted to occupy 
it except those guests who had come from 
a long distance. 

For a few moments Kendani Gazet ex- 
changed some philosophical repartees with 
Nazareth Agha, a wealthy man and bene- 
factor of Alexandropol, Boghes Agha the 
owner of the only brewery in the town, 
and Thadeos Agha a famous merchant of 
textiles, following which the latter treated 
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me and my companion Arshak to coffee 
and Nargileh, an oriental gadget for 
smoking tobacco through water. The op- 
eration was repeated, the compliments of 
Mr. Yeprem, Koyoumji Karapet, Varpet 
Muguerdich and Harutune Agha. 

Arshak explained to me that this was 
the custom in Alexandropol where each 
guest treated every other guest and that 
it was impossible to refuse. To reciprocate 
the compliment I asked the waiter to treat 
all our gracious hosts to coffee and Nar- 
gileh. 

“And don’t forget to treat Guimbil and 
Kendani Gazet,” Arshak told the waiter. 
Then he turned to me and explained: 
“Guimbil and Kendani Gazet are the per- 
petual guests of this community. They 
are not wage earners and they belong to 
the community as their poetic spirit and 


soul.” 


Then followed a long conversation 
among the guests, spiced with the phil- 
osophica! observations of the town phil- 
osepher Kendani Gazet and the improvi- 
sations of Guimbil, and fortified with per- 
iodic treats of coffee and Nargileh. Fi- 
nally when we called the waiter to settle 
our account Ousta Petros informed us that 
Nazaret Agha had already paid the entire 
bill. I wanted to protest but Arshak, my 
companion, quieted me that this was the 
accepted custom here that outsiders were 
not permitted to spend money at public 
places. When I asked him if he, too, was 
an outsider, he told me he was an intel- 
lectual and all intellectuals were entitled 
to the same courtesy as the outsiders. 


We were about to leave when two new 
guests entered the coffee house. Arshak 
stopped me: “O, we must linger a little 
longer here. I want you to get acquainted 
with two other types of our city. They 
really are characters.” And he hastily 
briefed me on them: 
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“This one you see should be about 60 
to 65. Until the last Russo-Turkish War 
he was known as ‘Klavouz Manook’. 
(“Klavouz” was the title given to those 
brave and capable men who in perilous 
times led the pilgrims to the shrines, chief- 
ly to the Monastery of Saint Karapet). He 
is now an old man and the Government 
pays him a pension for his important ser- 
vices and feats during the war. He has 
been decorated with many medals which 
he cherishes tenderly. He pins them on 
his chest every Sunday when he goes to 
worship and during those times the gen- 
darmes stand at salute and the citizens 
salute him respectfully. On ordinary days 
he picks up his shotgun and goes hunting. 
Upon his return he comes to the coffee 
house and entertains the guests with his 
adventurous stories. 


“Until the War of 1876, when still a 
youth, this Manook would lead the pil- 
grims assembled in Alexandropol to the 
Monastery of Sourb Karapet. Do you see 
even now how straight, shapely and manly 
he looks? At that time he was even more 
impressive. 


“I was still a lad and I remember well 
how we watched the departure of the 
pilgrims on the banks of the Arpachay. 
Seated on his white steed, holding the 
long silver-tipped lance in his hand, Mar- 
ook was the cynosure of all eyes. Like a 
legendary patriotic hero he led the relig- 
ious multitude to the shrine, a visit to 
which site was more of a patriotic act ra- 
ther than religious. And we loved the 
Klavouz Manook. Of course Manook is 
no longer the same man; he is older and 
he talks too much. He loves to exaggerate 
his colors when he recounts his tales, 

“The other, this small fragile old man is 
Manook’s inseparable companion, past his 
seventies: He is the Feldsher (Physician) 
Arakel. He enjoys a vast popularity among 
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the community. The friendship of these 
two has a story of decades of years, both 
in pilgrimages and during wars.” 

When the two guests occupied their 
places, instantly they were treated to cof- 
fee and the conversation was sharply en- 
livened. 

“How come you are so late, Manook 
Agha?” asked Poghos Agha. 

“What shall I say dear Poghos? I go 
through the motions of hunting by chasing 
chickens while Arakel Agha, as you know, 
is always busy with his patients.” 

“Greetings and a thousand welcomes. 
We haven't seen you for a long time, Hey 
Barsegh, a nargileh each to Manook Agha 
and Arakel Agha,” Thadeos Agha chirped 


in. 


“Thank you, Thadeos Agha, thank you,” 
said Manook Agha. 

“Don’t mention it. 

“Now tell us why you have neglected 
us this long. You know well that we are 
sad without you, especially without the 
stories of Manook Agha.” 

“Well said, Thadeos Agha, we cannot 
live without these two Agha’s. It seems 
to me we have not seen you for a year,” 
put in Poghos Agha. 

“It’s really been years since we heard 
one of your stories. Go ahead, tell us one 
of your stories,” said Nazaret Agha. 

“Really I have forgotten everything,” 
Manook Agha hedged coyly. 

Then came Guimbil with his ditty: 

Do not be coy, do not be coy, 
Manook Djan, 

When they ask you tell the story, 
Manook Djan, 

From old from new, from the 
legends, 

Tell your story while you can, 

From the battles and from the 
wars, 

You always come out the victor. 


Vistt To My Native Town 


“Well, what do you say, Arakel Agha?” 
asked Manook Agha. 

“What shall I say, Manook Djan, like 
your father you are the one and only. Co 
ahead and tell them a story if they insist 
so much.” 

“What shall I tell? I have told my stories 
so many times they are tired of hearing 
me. 

“Who says we are tied of hearing? On 
the contrary we are hungry and thirsty 
for them,” encouraged Thadeos Agha, 

“Go ahead, Manook Djan, tell us a story. 
Tell us how you entered the fort of Kars 
by night, or tell us how you cut off tbe 
head of the Zaptieh (gendarme) from 
Erzeroum,” this from Arakel Agha. 

“Let me first tell how you brought Loris 
back to health.”! 

“Tell about yourself, Manook Djan, 
about yourself.” 

“All right, I will tell about myself, but 
first I will tell about yourself.” 

“It was a cold winter. God forbid, it was 
so cold that man’s nose and ears dropped 
right off. We had been fighting for ten 
days and nights, neither our sleep was 
sleeping, nor our eating, eating. We smote 
and were smitten, we massacred and 
were massacred and nothing came of it. 
In the back of the vile Turk was the Fort of 
Kars. We were ordered to come back to 
the camp for a little rest. 

“IT needed no rest. I did not want to go 
back to the camp, but I had missed Arakel 
Agha oh so much. The minute we arrived 
at the camp I went to Arakel Agha’s tent 
but the tent was empty. We looked here, 
we looked there, but there was no Arakel 
Agha, no Arakel Agha. I went to Hurmu- 
zents Nazareth to find out where is Arake] 
Agha. Nazareth says to me, “May your 
home stand erect, Manook Djan, Loris 


lLoris Melikoff ee was a famous 
general in the Tsar’s Pum the Commander of 
the Caucasian front during the war who later 
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pretty near died. They call it typhoid, or 
something, I don’t know what. They had 
called all the doctors but they could do 
nothing for the patient. Finally Loris called 
for Arakel and Arakel saved Loris’ life. 

“And now Loris would not let Arakel 
leave lis side. And the Shatir Emperor 
kept wiring each day: ‘Send that Arakel to 
me, my daughter is sick, she wants Arakel.” 
That night all the generals held a meeting 
and send a wire to the Emperor: ‘For 
Christ’s sake, have pity on us, we need 
Arakel here. Call on all the doctors but 
leave Arakel with us until this war is over. 
So that, we feel ashamed to say this, our 
lives are in the hand of God and Arakel.’ 

“Once Hurmuzentz Nazareth said this 
I rushed to the tent of Arakel. As my luck 
would have it, I found there newly arrived 
soldiers who were standing guard and 
would not let me in. I knocked one of them 
down and swore at the other when out 
came General Lazareff.2 The minute Laza- 
reff saw me he drove out the guards and, 
embracing me, took me in. How shall I 
say it now, how we embraced and kissed, 
how glad we were to see each other? Loris 
on one side, side. They told me and I told 
them all that had happened. There was no 
end to our joy that we all were still alive. 
Is it not so, Arakel Agha? 

“Of course, of course, it was exactly 
like that.” 

“Manook Agha, we have known that 
story long since; tell us something from 
the events of the war,” spoke one youth. 

“Something from the war? What do you 
say to that, Arakel Agha?” asked Klavouz 
Manook. 

“Well, tell them, tell them about how 
you saved the princess.” 


“What princess was it that he saved? We 


was promoted to the rank of Count and, by an 
edict of Alexander IJ, he was appointed Prime 
Minister of Russia with extraordinary powers. 


eral who captured the city of Kars during the war. 
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have never heard that one,” remarked 
Poghos Agha. 

“That’s an entirely new story, it seems,” 
added Nazareth Agha. 

Right here Guimbil intervened: 

Manook Agha, we beseech you, 

The old will go, the new will come, 

When the new is in you, — 

What's the savor of the old? 

Klavouz Manook put on a serious ex- 
expression. He pulled out from his pocket 
a large red and green handkerchief, wiped 
of his nose, and resumed his story. He 
started out rather reluctantly and some- 
what indifferently, but as he went along 
he became increasingly animated. 

“Well what can I say? If you insist, I 
shall have to tell it. 


“Akh, what wonderful days were those, 
such days which have never been nor 
shall ever be. Man, give me a pipe, ['m 
getting no kick out from this Nargileh. 

“Ah yes, going to say.... ...... 

“The story of the princess, the story of 
the princess, shouted a chorus of voices. 

“Ah yes, easy now, let me recollect. My 
God man, it has been fifteen years, this 
is not a joke, one forgets.” 

“Manook Djan, do you remember, the 
day Loris called you and begged you to 
go to the Fort of Kars and find out what 
Mukhtar Pasha was doing and hew they 
were treating the Bulgarian princess Mar- 
itza,” prodded Arakel Agha. 


“God bless you, Arakel Agha Djan, God 
bless you. One must have an older brother 
like you, myself and my God, so that he 
may not wander in this world. Your mem- 
ory is like the sea, myself and my God, 
the sea! Ah yes, it was in the Month of 
October, fifteen years ago. Loris called me 
to his side with strict orders not to receive 
any one else, tiptoed to me and started to 
whisper in my ear, so that he and I alone 
should know. He said, ‘Manook Djan, do 
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you see that we tried to capture Kars four 
times by storm and four times we failed. 
The vile British have fortified the place 
very well. Our Emperor is very angry and 
surprised that you still are alive while 
we have not captured Kars. My God man, 
the Emperor knows you very well from my 
letters!’ 

“The minute I heard that my heart was 
set afire and I no longer restrained myself. 
I said to him: ‘May the Emperor live long! 
What shall I do, Loris Djan? Will your 
generals let me capture the fort? They are 
incapable of accomplishing it and they 
won't let me do what I want. They are 
jealous lest the Armenian name is praised 
everywhere. Loris laughed at this and 
said: ‘Who in hell can stop you, go ahead 
and do what you want. However, it is not 
an easy thing to capture Kars. We must 
go about this fully prepared, we must 
know the secrets of Mukhtar Pasha and 
only then shall we capture the fort. For 
that, you will select a picked company of 
10-16, will secretly enter the fort, will see 
what Mukhtar Pasha is doing, that is what 
he thinks about us. What shall I say, my 
Djan, you know all this much better thin 
I do. “Ah yes, Loris Djan, our Emperor 
has written to me that Mukhtar Pasha has 
captured a Bulgarian princess named Mar- 
itza and ie holding her in the fort. ‘Send 
your Manook, he writes, “and Iet him find 
out if the princess is still alive or dead.’ 
Mind you, Manook Djan, you must not 
think of rescuing the princess or else you 
will lose your head. If she is still alive we 
will think about how to save her’.” 

“Very well,” I said, laughing to myself, 
“you rest easy, Loris Djan.” I was ready 
to leave now but Loris stopped me and 
said, “And now, Manook Djan, keep this 
to yourself, because Mukhtar Pasha, too, 
has his spies here. You will tell nothing of 
this to the men who will accompany you 
until you enter Kars.” 
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think? I am not a kid. I will keep a tight 
lip.” 

“Saying it, I ran out of there unable to 
contain my joy. 

“At last I was about to achieve my aim. 
First, I called on Oktnaghbrentz Agopdjan 
and said to him, ‘Agopdjan, the light of 
God has descended upon us. Come on let's 
go.’ ‘Where?’ asked Agopdjan. ‘Come on, 
get up, Djanem, let’s go. We are going to 
capture Kars.’ “What are you saying? My 
life a sacrifice unto you, Manook Djan, 
what glad news is this you have brought 
to me?” said Agopdjan as he flew up like 
a little bird. 

“After a long consultation together, the 
two of us decided that we would pick five 
of the finest boys from our Giumri and five 
Plastoun (infantry) Cossacks for they were 
better suited to scale the rocky heights of 
Kars with their claws. We decided that our 
first task would be to blow up the powder 
houses; that of itself would clinch the cap- 
ture of the fort. And that is exactly what we 
did, we picked Papanentz Rouben, Maz- 
manentz Garo, Chortanentz Gevorg and 
Pehlivan (wrestler) Moses. Adding Ago- 
ptien and myself, there were six of us 
Armenians and five Cossacks. 


“Before we set out on our mission I call- 
ed on Tosoonentz Mukitanchi Vasil for 
a bottle of Raki (whisky) for each of us 
since November nights under the walls 
of Kars were very cold. The touble is, this 
Muktanchi Vasil was a notorious blabber, 
he could hold no secret. I drove it home 
to him that if he should stumble onto any- 
thing about our going to capture the fort 
of Kars he would never tell it to a soul.” 


“Manook Agha, you are a strange man. 
Why did you tell your secret to him so he 
could turn around and tell it to another?” 
Poghos Agha was shocked. “What of it?” 
Klavouz Manook chided mildly, “was he 
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“Yes, Loris Djan, what the hell do you not one of our Giumretzis? What harm was 
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there in his knowing? After all, he could 
not have taken Kars away from us.” 

“Continue, Manook Agha, continue your 
story. Poghos Agha will always come up 
with the wrong question at the wong time,” 
interposed Nazareth Agha. 


“Hadn't Loris said that this was a top 
secret? That’s the reason why I asked it,” 
Poghos Agha justified himself. 

“Loris had in mind the spies, not the 
Kiumretzis,” Manook Agha shot back hot- 
ly. 

And right here Guimbil put in his two 
cents worth an improvisation: 

Manook Agha, mind your business, 
You go in haste, enter the fort, 
From over there bring us the word, 
And we shall do rest of the talk. 

“Poor Guimbil, you could hardly wait 
for your turn to speak,” mocked Nazareth 
Agha laughingly. 

“It was ten o'clock in the night,” Gla- 
vouz Manook continued, “we set out with 
our luggage. We drove hard the pack 
horses so that we could make the Armen- 
ian Village of Shnorhk before daylight. 
The choirmaster of that village was mar- 
ried to a Giumretzi girl and was well known 
to us. It was still dark when we made the 
home of choirmaster Marcos. Marcos was 
so frightened he did not want to open 
the door until we were forced to batter 
it open. The poor fellow was tongue-tied. 
After all, what could he do? It was not 
an easy thing to open your doors in the 
night, and in wartime. 


“We finally got in, slaughtered the lamh, 
ate the barbecue, drank the Raki, warmed 
up and loosened our tongues. I sent the 
boys to bed at the home of the choirmas- 
ter, with strict orders not to move until 
I returned. I sent the horses to the home 
of Keokhvayentz Petros, then I ordered 
the choirmaster, the Keokva and his son 
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in law Mesrop to meet me at the home of 
the village priest. I told the company that 
we had come to capture Kars and they 
were to help us, however, this being a top 
secret, they were told not to tell it to a 
soul. It was almost dawn when Rouben 
and I retired for a little sleep. We slept 
all day long. Is it not true that the thief 
works in the night? 


“When night came I once again called on 
the boys and told them to hold their ton- 
gues and sit tight, and the three of us, 
Rouben, Mesrop and I, having mounted 
our horses, set out for the headquarters 
of Mukhtar Pasha. Mesrop was a brave 
lad and he knew all the roads, every nook 
and cranny. Besides, he was well known 
at the Turkish camp because he, together 
with a few companions, ordinarily provided 
the fodder for their horses. He also some- 
times bribed the Turkish officers with Raki 
and cognac. For that reason they liked him 
very much. Mesrop himself was a brave 
patriotic lad and he wanted very much 
to help us capture Kars. 


“When we approached the camp of 
Mukhtar Pasha I ordered Mesrop to go 
ahead and locate the headquarters of the 
military staff, and see if the coast was 
clear so that I could safely reach there. 
Mesrop headed off towards the headquart- 
ers, and a few moments later he beckoned 
to me to move on. I left Rouben with the 
horses and, running, joined Mesrop. There 
were two Nizams standing guard at the 
gate of the Staff Quarter. Holding a bottle 
of the Raki in his hand, Mesrop approached 
them to engage them in a conversation, 
while from the rear window I silently 
crawled in and, gathered all the importent 
documents and war plans, tucked them 
in my shirt, and rushed back to the side 
of Rouben. A moment later Mesrop re- 
joined us and the three of us safely made 
the village. The operation was so smooth 
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that, with the exception of the three of us, 
no one knew what happened. It was about 
daybreak when I pulled my Yapounchi 
(military coat) over my head and slept 
all day like a log. Before I fell asleep Mes- 
rop told me he had learned from one of the 
Nizams that Princess Maritza was being 
held captive in the Fort.” 

“Manook Agha, is that the way you en- 
tered the Fort?” Poghos Agha asked sar- 
castically. 

“Come now,” Manook Agha mocked 
in turn, “can’t you distinguish between the 
Fort and the Military Headquarters? 
There is a vast diference betwen the two.” 

“That’s right, Manook Agha, keep on 
with your story,” shouted a chorus of 
voices. 


“Well, to make a long story short, this 
was the way I got hold of Mukhtar Pasha’s 
secrets. Now it was the turn to enter the 
Fort, to see the Princess and to blow up the 
powder house. We waited until night fall 
and, altogether, we set out on our adven- 
ture. The village Priest read a “God Pre- 
serve You All’ over us, because we were 
about to embark on a most hazardous mis- 
sion. We set out for the Fort of Kars. 


“Formerly, when we used to travel to the 
Sultan Sourp Karapet Monestery of Moush, 
I had been in Kars many a time but I had 
never been inside the fort; it was strictly 
forbidden. How we were to break into the 
fort was beyond me; damit, I had never 
done such a thing. It was a good thing, 
before leaving Giumri, I called on Kalous- 
dentz Levon who, having fled from Siberia, 
knew all about it, to ask his advice. After 
briefing me, Levon gave me a rope ladder, 
saying, ‘You can scale the fort only over 
the wall, take this rope ladder with you, 
it will make your task easy. ’And of a truth 
that ladder played a big role in our success. 

“Slowly we inched our way to the fort 
from that side of the gully where the ledges 
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touch the village. I asked the Cossacks who 
of them could scale the wall with his 
hands and feet. Cossack Kolya said he 
would do it. We tied the rope ladder to 
his waist and Kolya started to scale the 
wall. The the rest of us followed him up 
the ladder, with the exception of two Cos- 
sacks whom we left below to guard the 
horses. When we climbed down inside the 
wall of the fort we saw two Nizams 
(guards), rifle in hand, sleeping at the 
base of the wall. I said to Rouben, ‘We 
shall need one of these; you take care of 
the other. When we decapitated one of 
them, the other fell at my feet, begging: 
‘For the sake of Allah, spare my children.’ 


“Very well, I said, we will spare your 
life but you must first show us every nook 
and cranny of this fort and where the 
powder is kept. Then you will show us 
where they are hiding Princess Maritza.” 

“Aman! I beseech you, I'll do anything 
you say, only spare my life. The Princess 
is close to this place, my wife is her attend- 
ant; she is practically free.” 


“Silently we inspected all parts of the 
fort. I was keeping tabs on everything we 
had seen when, presently, we approached 
the powder storehouse. Too bad it was 
protected with thick iron gates, we could 
not very well smash it down for fear of the 
noise. After thinking the matter over we 
decided to content ourselves with rescuing 
the Princess this time, and come back to 
the powder house some other time, after 
we had obtained some tools from the leck- 
smith Hakop. Hakop of course was to come 
along with us. And that is exactly what 
we did. With the Nizam we went to the 
house where the Princess was confined. 
The Nizam beckoned to his wife to come 
over and told her that a friend of the Prin- 
cess has come to see her. 


“A few moments later the Princess ap- 
peared at the window and I gave her to 


understand that we had come by order of 
our Emperor to rescue her. The poor soul, 
once she heard this, almost passed out 
from sheer joy. Then suddenly she paled 
and said: “What you say is good, but first 
show me a sign from my father and mother 
so that I can believe you, else how shall 
I know that you are friends or enemies? 

“Girl, I said, are you crazy or something? 
What more sign do you want? Come out of 
that window and let’s go, otherwise it will 
be too late. It will soon be light and they 
will catch us. It is not a joke to enter the 
Fort of Kars.” 


“But it was no use. They say a woman’s 
hair is long but her brain is short. Agopdjan 
was furious and turned to me, ‘Spit on her 
and let's go. She is not worth forfeiting our 
heads for her.’ By this time I, too, was 
mad and I made a sign to Rouben to seize 
her by the hand, meanwhile I clamped a 


hand over her mouth and we dragged her 
out of the window. Pehlivan Mesrop took 
her in his arms and carried her like a 
butterfly. 


“I now gave orders to all to climb the 
wall as soon as possible, to lower the 
Princess slowly, and then to head for the 
Village of Shnorhk while we followed them. 
Rouben, Mazmanentz Garo and I stayed 
behind to ponder what we had to do with 
Nizam’s wife, lest she gave us away before 
our departure. There was no other way; 
we had to kill both of them.. We could 
not trust the word of those infidels. When 
I called the Nizam and told him of our dc- 
cision, the poor fellow fell at my feet and 
began to cry: ‘For the love of Allah, do 
not kill us; I will show you the place where 
they keep the fort’s gold. Yesterday there 
was a large consignment of gold and there 
is a great Russian Pasha here who had de- 
serted you and now, with us, is fighting 
against you. Kill him in our place.’ I saw 
that the Nizam was talking sense. 
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“We rushed on to the Russian Pasha’s 
home. Once the door was opened my jaw 
dropped from astonishment, there stood 
before me General Denisov who eight 
months before had disappeared from our 
camp and Loris had promised one hundred 
thousand rubles for his capture dead or 
alive. We thought he was either dead or 
captured. He simply vanished from our 
camp. And now this man, sound of life 
and limb, was standing before me, himself 
shocked at seeing us. I instantly saw that 
it would do no good to talk to this man. 
‘Kolya,’ { said, ‘this one is your meat, he is 
your Russian.’ Kolya drove his dagger into 
his heart then cut off his head, wrapped it 
in his military coat, and we hurried out of 
there. 

“The Nizam led us, and then he came 
back to report that there were two Nizams, 
one asleep, the other awake; I stopped the 
boys and joined the Nizam. The Nizam 
who was awake, I sent his head flying 
from behind, and plunged my dagger 
into the bel!y of the sleeping one, 
then we went inside. We saw three iron 
chests, still tightly chained. They were 
very heavy filled with gold. I sent Nizam 
after the boys, we carried the chests over, 
lowered them with ropes, then climbed 
down into the gully.” 


“What did you do with the Nizam and 
his wife?” asked Poghos Agha. 

“Ah yes, we gave them sight wounds 
with our daggers, tied their hands and feet, 
tore their clothes and gagged them so they 
wouldn’t make a sound, making it look as 
if they had not helped us, mussed them 
up in mud and left the place.” 

“Of a truth, Manook Agha, this story 
of yours sounds like the Arabian Nights,” 
commented Kendani Gazet. But Guimbil 
had something more to say: 

Life, too, is a story, lovely and sweet, 

Provided the teller has a good tongue, 
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Like a dream, in the twinkle of an eye, 
It takes you to the land of the Hourris, 
Gently, soft!y, with its lullaby. 

“Tell us, Manook Agha, tell us the end- 
ing,” Nazareth Agha was impatient. 

“It’s almost over,” Manook Agha set him 
at ease and continued. 

“We descended from the Fort and finally 
made the village of Mesrop. Just as we 
were about to retire for the night, suddenly 
we had a warning from Mesrop: ‘Quick, get 
up and run. The cat is out of the bag. They 
found out at the Fort and now the soldiers 
are after you.’ 

“The minute I heard this I issued my 
orders. I deliveed the Princes, the gold 
and Denisov’s head to Pehlivan Moses and 
Akopdjan and told them not to stop until 
they reached our camp. The rest of us 
came out of the village firing right and left. 

“We were a bit late. Gevorg was wound- 
ed in the leg and we had to bandage his 
wound. The cavalry was breathing hard 
upon our necks. We had both to keep 
fighting and spuring our horses. Our camp 
was on top of the Alacha and we had a 
considerable road to cover. It was already 
broad daylight and we could clearly see 
the enemy, but Pehlivan Moses’ company 
had long since made its escape, That made 
me feel much better because the thing 
which matered most was their escape. The 
cavalry could not get the best of us. We 
were now quite close to the Greek Village 
of Vazinkeoy, near the pasturelands. 


“Once we reached the p asturelands the 
pressure was lifted from us. The pastures, 
as you know, yield a good crop of grass 
and alfalfa in the spring and the summer, 
but at this time it was dry, because it was 
the Month of November. The closer the 
Turkish soldiers got to us the faster we 
climbed to the top of the hills. We were 
up above, they, down below. Up above it 
was rocky. Hiding behind those rocks we 
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inflicted a fearful slaughter upon the Turk- 
ish cavalry. The gully filled wih corpses, 
while we could not climb any higher, be- 
cause we were at the very summit of the 
hill. 
“Once again the night came. That day 
the battle was so hot that I had completely 
forgotten my companions, who was dead? 
Who was alive? I walked over to see that 
my horse was lying behind two rocks, rest- 
ing peacefully. He was a very docile horse; 
one seldom sees such a docile man. What 
could the poor fellow do? He could not 
hold a rifle and fight against the enemy, 
so he lay down behind the rocks. I kissed 
him on the forehead and told him to 
rest a little longer until I took stock of 
the situation. The firing had ceased. It was 
dark, pitch dark. I walked over to the right 
side where the Cossacks fought. Presently 
my foot sank in a pool of water. Being v2ry 
thirsty, I stooped to drink, and what should 
I see? It was blood. I followed the tracks 
of that blood. 


“Poor Cossack Kolya already had given 
up the ghost. I shut my eyes, crossed his 
hands over his face and in my mind uttered 
the Lord’s Prayer. This scoundrel Kolya 
was a very tall man, poor man! He was a 
giant, fully three and a half Arshins 
(yards. ) 


“Silently I rallied the boys around me. 
There were six of us, we took counsel and 
decided that we would take a rest for two 
and a half hours, and at midnight, we sud- 
-denly would make a dash for it, cutting 
our way through to our camp. We had nei- 
ther water or food, we could not hold out 
much longer. Exactly on the hour at mid- 
night we mounted our horses, and shouting 
“Ya Mshoo Sultan, Ya Sourp Karapet,’ we 
drove straight into the enemy ranks. Shout- 
ing and swearing, the rifle the sword, we 
mixed the whole thing t ogether. The en- 
.emy was taken by surprise, we cut our way 


through, and made our escape. 

“We had driven our horses for more 
than an hour when we came to a stop. We 
saw that only three of us were alive, one 
Cossack, Garo and myself. Poor Rouben 
and Gevorg had been killed. We made the 
Turks pay dearly for their loss, but nothing 
could repay the loss of Rouben and 
Gevorg.” 

“Manook Agha, how many Turks did you 
kill that day?” asked Guimbil. 

‘Djanum, who knows how many? I only 
know this much that we were perched on 
the top of the hill, while they, down below 
in the gully, came in their hundreds and 
traveled as fast into the paradise of Mo- 
hammed.” 

“How did that story come to an 2nd, 
Manook Agha?” asked Nazareth Agha. 

“It was close to midday when we reached 
the tent of Loris. Loris flew out of his 
tent crying: “Vay! my life a sacrifice unto 
your soul, Manook Djan, you are back 
to me safe and sound.’ 

“By the mercy of God we are safe and 
sound, but we lost a few of our compan- 
ions. What can we do? It is war.” 

“It is the will of God, Manook Djan, 
dismount your horse, let me see you, let me 
kiss you on the cheek.” 

“How can I dismount my horse? My 
Yapounchi is very heavy.” 


“At the order of Loris, eight dragoons of 
the caravan made my lion of a horse kneel 
down, removed my Yapounchi from my 
shoulders and shook it off. And what 
would you see? It was a shower of bullets. 
Loris kissed me on the cheek and said, 
“Manook Djan, Manook Djan, you are sim- 
ply a hero. Words fail me. From this day 
on you are a Cavalier of George. Let us go 
into my tent; the Princess cries day and 
night, waiting for you.’ 

“When we entered the tent the Prin- 
cess ran to me and started to kiss my hands: 
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“My rescuer, my deliverer!’ she kept crying. 
And this is the story of the Princess. That 
is all.” 

Thus ended Klavouz Manook his story 
of the rescue of Princess Maritza of Bul- 
garia. 

Manook Agha drew a deep breath but 
his listeners were not yet through with him. 

“Go easy there now, Manook Agha,” 
Poghos Agha broke the silence, “did they 
count how many bullets fell from your 
Yapounchi when they shook it?” 

“My God, man, how should I know? I 
did not count it. I guess it was Arakel 
Agha who counted them,” replied Manook 
Agha. 

“Of course I was the one who counted 
them. The number is 4 bullets,” con- 
firmed Arakel Agha. 

Guimbil marvelled at this: “Godless 
Manook, you mean to tell us you were hit 
by that many bullets and not one of them 
pierced you?” 


“What the hell do you think that inside 
lining of my Yapounchi was for?” Manook 
shot back fiercely. “That lining was a sort 
of malleable iron which the Emperor had 
ordered from London. Three of them, one 
for Loris, one for General Lazareff, and the 
other for me. It cost a fortune but it cer- 
tainly was worth it. The minute the bullet 
hit the lining it flattened and stuck there.” 


“What did they give you for your ex- 
ploits?” asked Poghos Agha. 

“I expected no reward; I did it for my 
nation,” Manook replied with obvious 
humility. 

But Arakel Agha had something to say 
about this. “Djanum,” he began apologcti- 
cally, “say they gave him whatever they 
gave, but Manook is not a tightwad, he 
kept nothing for himself. General Denisov’s 
head brought one hundred thousand rub- 
les, and Manook divided that sum among 
the widows and the children of his killed 
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companions. For the seized documents and 
plans from the Turkish Military Stafg 
Manook received thirty thousand rubles. 
He wanted to divide this sum, too, among 
his living companions in arms but I stepped 
in and set aside five thousand for himself, 
and the rest went to the living compan- 
ions. With that money we bought Manook's 
present home, otherwise he would have 
had to put up with his ramshackle hut in 
the Turkish quarters.” 

“Was there no other rewards?” asked 
Poghos Agha. 

“Well, there was the Medal of St. George 
for distinguished service, and they also 
read a proclamation before the army that 
Manook was a hero. Of this, of course, you 
know very little.” 

“By God, that’s honor enough,” ex- 
cle'med Nazareth Agha. 

And now it was time for a real tribute 
from Guimbil: 

Akh, Manook Agha, Akh, Manook Agha, 
A big heart you have, to explode the air, 
Your lively brain will shoot sparks of fire, 
Your sword of steel, well tempered is, 
Inseparable from you, 
When you so wished, it rested in its 
sheath, 

At other times it drank blood, 

Sharp was its edge like the fire, 
Death-dealing and inextinguishable. 


“Upon my word, you can’t find brave 
men like Manook Agha nowadays,” com- 
mented Thadeos Agha. 

“This is nothing yet,” put in Arakel Agha, 
“wait until he tells you the story of how 
he captured Kars.” 

“Did he really capture Kars?” asked one 
youth surprised. 

“How do you suppose he won his golden 
sword? replied Arakel Agha. 

“The golden sword?” Thadeos Agha was 
incredulous. “Manook Agha won a golden 
sword? How nice it would be if we could 
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see this sword.” 

“You are alone in Jerusalem, Tadeos 
Agha,” Arakel Agha put in avidly. “Haven't 
you heard? When Mukhtar Pasha learned 
that the Emperor had sent a golden sword 
from Petersburg to fight against him, he 
was furious. He sent for the son of Geokt- 
chetzi Lazar, the notorious thief Muko and 
said to him, ‘I will give you anything you 
_ want, only bring me that golden sword of 
Manook.’ The thief Muko stole Manook’s 
sword and delivered it to Mukhtar Pasha. 
Our Emperor wrote many letters, demand- 
ing the sword but the Sultan never re- 
turned it, always saying, ‘Return to me 
Kars and I will deliver the sword.’ They 
pretty near went to war over the sword but 
the French and English prevented it. The 
English King sent another sword to 
Manook but the latter would not conde- 
scend. Thus the matter was ended. Manook 
took this thing very much to heart but Loris 


comforted him many a time: ‘You rest 
easy, Manook Djan, we will take care of 
those Turks.’ I too, pleaded with him, and 
Manook softened a little.” 


These old recollections were very dis- 
tressing to Manook. “Please, don't open 
my old wounds,” he said angrily and left 
the coffee house. We all felt very sorry for 
him because the natives of Alexandropol 
loved him. 

As we were about to leave the club 
owner of the Alexandropol brewery Poghos 
Agha approached us and said to me, “Mr. 
Levon, tomorrow you will be my guest, we 
shall go to the public bath together.” Then 
turning to Arshak, “ Mr. Arshak, you too, 
and all who are here shall be my guests 
tomorrow, in honor of Baron Levon.” 

Our protestations were of no avail and 
we finally consented to go to the baths 
on the morrow. 


At the Public Bath 
The following morning when Arshak 
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called on me and we were preparing to 
see the sights of the city to avoid going 
to the bath, we heard the sound of the 
Zourna, an oriental reed instrument, com- 
ing toward us from the distance. It finally 
came to a stop in front of our hotel. Arshak 
looked out of the window, then joyfully 
clapping his hands, said to me: 

“Well, my friend, I guess our goose is 
cooked. This Zourna is playing for you.” 

Astonished, I looked at Arshak and 
grinned. “What are you saying? How come 
this is for me?” 

The door opened and in came Poghos 
Agha, accompanied by two strangers. 
“Good morning, Baron Levon. Good to 
find Arshak here, too. I had sent a special 
messenger to your house, Arshak. All right, 
let us go.” 

“Where are we going?” I asked pretend- 
ing surprised, although I felt that it was 
the bath Poghos Agha had in mind. 


“Don’t you know?” Poghos Agha pre- 
tended surprise in turn. “The company 
is waiting for you at the public baths. 
The furnace is blazing, the water is hot, 
and they have started to slaughter the 
lambs.” 


“Poghos Agha, what's this you are say- 
ing? For the love of God,” I replied, “I 
am not accustomed to this sort of hospi- 
tality.” 

“What are you saying, Baron Levon? 
In what country do they ask the guest how 
they shall entertain him?” 

‘Yet, of course, but... .” 


“Come now, Baron Levon, have pity on 
those Zournadjis, suppose the pristav 
(Captain of the police) suddenly dropped 
in and stopped the players. Won't that 
be embarrassing to us? Come, let’s not 
lose any time, Arshak.” 

“Let’s go, Levon, there’s no getting rid 
of Poghos Agha,” said Arshak. 

We came out into the street when the 
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Zourna and the Davoul (Drum) were 
dinning the air, having attracted a large 
number of children and stragglers. The 
musicians led the procession while we, in 
broad daylight, with a peculiar solemnity, 
escorted by a multitude of children and 
vagabonds, set out for the public baths, 
exactly as they escort the bride from her 
home to the church. 

We had a considerable road to cover. 
Poghos Agha, out of considerations of 
courtesy, felt it his duty to entertain me 
and solemnly saluted the shopkeepers of 
the city, right and left, who had stepped 
out to watch the procession. 

“Harutune, or Serop Agha, come let’s go 
to the bath,” Poghos Agha invited anyone 
whom he had neglected in his general 
invitation and whom he casually met in 
the street. “Come, come, let’s take Barcn 
Levou to the baths.” 

The invited men joined our crowd, en- 
livening the festive mood. 

“At first I thought of coming to the 
hotel with Hamo’s orchestra,” Mr. Poghos 
Agha turned to me, “but, Baron Levon, 
I felt that the orchestra has not the same 
flavor as the Davoul (drum) and the 
Zourna. The guitar and the violin are 
all right for the salon, but the Davoul 
Zourna is another thing which blows and 
stirs the city. Everyone understands that 
an honorable guest is being led to the 
baths.” 


At this juncture one of the policemen 
approached Poghos Agha. “Poghos Agha.” 
he said deferentially, “could you stop the 
Zourna, the pristav will be angry.” 

“Get lost, Aghanik, go tell your pristav 
that Poghos Agha sends his complimerts 
and asks him to come to the baths. Tell 
him we shall have the barbecue of Kars, 
five lambs have been slaughtered. You, 
too, Aghanik, come and keep the order 
so that none but my guests shall enter 
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the bath.” 

It was plain that Poghos Agha had made 
great preparations for this festive affair. 

As we approached the bath, we were 
met at the gates by approximately thirty 
invited guests, led by the noted Hamo’s 
orchestra. Here were all the men whom 
we had seen the previous day in the cof- 
fee house, as well as some new faces, such 
as the giant Kamurchi Abraham and the 
carpenter Alec the Lion who were known 
in the city for their towering height and 
their physical prowess. All these were the 
noted citizens of Alexandropol, its heroes, 
who had distinguished themselves in the 
defense of the interests of the city and 
its citizens. 

In such state and panoply they led us 
to the public baths. 


I am not very familiar with the famous 
hot baths of Hellas nor the sacred hot 
springs of ancient Memphis. I have not 
even seen the Turkish baths which have 
become popular in European capitals and 
are known tor their marble structure and 
their therapeutical facilities. As to the 
public baths of Alexandropol in which I 
fell in such unexpected fashion, I find that 
it has its own unique charms. 

The public bath of Alexandropol con- 
sists of three parts, the outer, and the in- 
ner parts, and a small private compart- 
ment adjacent to the second. The outer 
part presents a large round structure with 
a spacious flcor which resolves itself into 
smaller floors in the center, taking the 
form of a star. On these floors the guests 
disrobe themselves. 

In the center of the building, at a 
height of one and a half Arshins there is 
a basin, its diameter four Arshins, spray- 
ing water through an inner pipe, cooling 
the air as in spring time. A narrow open 
canal under this basin serves as the outlet. 


The inner part, the bathing compart- 


ment, likewise is round-shaped, with 
dotted faucets for the hot water along the 
entire length of the walls. For cold water 
there is a separate medium-sized basin, 
where the bathers draw the water in a 
kind of brass bowls which are called 
“Lagians.” At the base of the faucets 
there are small basins dug in the rock 
which, in the local vernacular, are called 
“Kour.” These are the bathing basins. 
These small basins are two Arshins long, 
and here, seated on stone benches, the 
bathers do their bathing. 


In the center of the bathroom there 
is a stone bench in the shape of a divan 
where the bathers periodically rest. This 
is necessary for the Alexandropolitans love 
to bathe in very hot water, and bathe 
long. 

A number of passages in the bathroom 
lead into small chambers, each of which, 
likewise, have a basin and longer stone 
benches, and where, special waiters scrub 
the bodies of those who desire. These 
waiters are called Kesachis. 

When we all were settled on the floors 
of the outer part and started to disrobe, 
we were offered a serving of Raki and 
an appetizer of broiled liver. 

Suddenly, and quite unexpected for the 
guests, the carpenter Alec the Lion raised 
his voice in singing: 

The man who touches you, little girl, 

May the bomb destroy his liver. 


There were exclamations and shouts 
of glee, for Alec the Lion was a man of 
few words. It turned out that, one month 
before, when he and his companions were 
going on a pilgrimage to the Monastery 
of Harij, one of his companions deeply 
touched, had sung this popular song and 
Alec the Lion had been so impressed by 
it that, when they brought the barbecue, 
he no longer could restrain his joy, so he 
let loose with his singing. There was 
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singing from all sides, and jokes and wit- 
ticisms, Outside, in the street, the Zourna- 
jis and Hamo’s orchestra were dinning the 
air with their joyful music. At intervals, 
entertainment was provided by the Phil- 
osopher Kendani Gazet and the Bard 
Guimbil. 

Meanwhile the waiters were handing the 
guests red towels. Arshak explianed to me 
that these were called peshtimals which 
the bathers wrapped around their loins. 

“Couldn’t we bathe without these peshti- 
mals?” I asked laughingly. 

“How so?” Nazareth Agha was shocked. 
He was seated by my side and was already 
in the act of wrapping the towel around 
his huge belly. “We never bathe without 
the peshtimals. Even when we go to 
Arpachai to bathe, we take along towels.” 


The scene inside the bathing room .vas 
indescribable, as the toweled multitude, 
laughingly, jokingly, started the serious 
work of bathing. It was a tumultuous 
crowd. Only close neighbors could hear 
each other's voice, and that when they 
shouted, because in that domed building 
every sound made a terrible echo. The 
waiters incessantly accomodated the guests 
with servings of Raki and barbecue, or 
periodically we came out of the place to 
cool off a little or to be entertained. 

“An interesting sight was the gathering of 
half-clad men, where the rich merchant 
and the common artisan, with equal right, 
surrendered themselves to the enjoyment. 
Big and small bellies, fat and lean, tall 
and short, broad-shouldered or wizened, 
white or black, hirsute or hairless bodies, 
merged into the colorful spectacle. Free- 
dom, equality and brotherhood reigned 


among all. 


The fat bodies of the pot-bellied mer- 
chants, like slowly rising dough, were be- 
ing bloated, while the artisans’ big red 
and boney hands, apparently were ill at 
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ease for the lack of something to do. 

Inside the inner compartment we stayed 
for more than three hours. We danced, sang 
and joked, but the real fun began when 
we came outside and dressed. 

At that time there was a new tempo to 
the toasts, the dances and the songs, and 
the celebrated “Kebab of Kars.” This is 
a special sort of barbecue which is pre- 
pared on parallel skewers, revolving over 
hot coals. The parts of the meat which 
are done are carefully shorn off with a 
razor sharp knife and are served to the 
guests. 

This feast and the fun continued for a 
long time. It was with difficulty that Arshak 
and I managed to get out of there at 10 
o clock in the night. 


“These personalities whom we met 
yesterday and today are interesting char- 
acters,” I said to Arshak when we returned 
to the hotel. “I shall never forget the cof- 
fee house and the public bath of Alexan- 
dropol, both of which are redolent with 
the sweetness of our ancient patriarchal 
life.” 

“Yes,” replied Arshak, “and these are 
customary types of our citizens, the truc 
offspring of our climate.” 

“It seems in each one of them resides 
a flighty idealistic trait and that is ex- 
ceedingly inexplicable in a people which 
lives in such a drab wilderness, devoid 
of all vegetation, and which has a tale 
of suffering and woe for long years.” 

“Nature has deprived us of many things, 
and we, it seems, are trying to fill that 
void with our lively imagination. Besides, 
don’t forget that we are a mountainous 
people and the sight of our incomparable 
Arakatz is enough that we love beauty 
and strive upwards,” Arshak became 
animated. I felt that Arshak, too, had a 
soul which strives upwards. 
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“You probably are right, Arshak. I am 
the son of the plains and I have difficulty 
in comprehending the impractical soaring 
towards the attractive heights.” 

“Perhaps you want to mock us. But you 
are badly mistaken, of course. Essentially, 
the true and powerful human urge is the 
perpetual quest for happiness. But no 
spiritual state brings man so close to 
happiness as his unselfish and abstract 
flight into the heights, toward the ideal, 
toward the gods, toward the mysterious 
sublimity.” 

“Mysticism?” I asked in mild sarcasm. 


“Yes, mysticism, if that term is not so 
intolerable and alien to you the mater- 
ialists, with a modicum of magnanimous 
tolerance, to comprehend our beautiful 
human frailties. We have the advantage 
of living not only rationally, but with cur 
hearts, our souls. Living with rationalism 
alone is the pitiful limitation of the bound- 
less human capabilities. Long before the 
time of Christ, when the practical positive 
civilization of the Greeks had not yet 
reached its pinnacle in the West, during 
the Macedonian invasions, the latter were 
fascinated by the magnificent unique 
civilization of the East and Alexander the 
Great, in his great wisdom, appreciated 
and appropriated the eastern philosophy 
which was strongly based on mysticism.” 

Arshak was excited, I began to feel the 
sarcasm of my error, although, essentially, 
I disagreed with him. 


“Dear Arshak, you know that Alexander 
the Great was more attracted by the mag- 
nificence and the sensuality of the East. 
rather than its mystic philosophy. With the 
external splendour he felt the urge to sat- 
isfy his ambition, and because he was very 
young yet, he was carried away with the 
eastern imagination. Forgive me, but it 
seems to me that you natives of Alexan- 
dropol, too, are quick in your inspirations.” 
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“And that, in your opinion, is a mortal 
sin, is it not so? Whereas. this is but the 
interesting and colorful controversy be- 
tween East and West, and it is not yet 
clear which has the advantage.” 

“Not at all. I find myself would gladly 
share your healthy optimism, your poetic 
idealism which so exquisitely finds its 
echo in the improvised earthy poems of 
your Giumri, a few of which I put into 
writing. 

“I understand you very well. If the 
Easterner loses his characteristic traits, 
even his frailties, he does not become a 
Westerner. He only becomes a ridiculous 
insanity. The West thinks man must always 
strain his nerves to find fulfillment of his 
existence and to preserve his poise at 
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each moment. To us, that is not acceptable. 
If you want to derive pleasure out of life, 
go to the outskirts of Arakatz, ascend the 
heights, breathe the edenic fragrance of 
its wondrous flowers, come down to the 
beautiful valley of Mantash, so that you 
shall really feel nature’s mystery. The 
native of Kiumri is honest and open 
hearted like the summit of Arakatz; he is 
affectionate and hospitable like the sweet 
gentleness of our highlands.” 

“I agree with you on that point.” 

“What is it then, on which you differ 
with us?” 

I had no answer for that. I liked the 


Kiumretzis with their customs, their tem- 
perament and all. 
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@ AN ERA OF STRIFE AND TURMOIL: 


fas] ROM its very beginnings the Amer- 
ARS ican Armenian community has shown 
a keen interest toward the Armenian lib- 
erational movement, having even from this 
distance extended every moral and ma- 
terial aid for its success. Political parties, 
far more than in any other Armenian settle- 
ment, have taken root and branched out 
in this community. 


This phenomenon, like all others, has 
had its particular causes. First, the Am- 
erican Armenian settlement was born of 
a tyranny which hung on the Armenian 
people like a leaden weight and eventually 
gave birth to the Armenian revolution. 
This community, both with its numbers 
and quality, became an important com- 
munity only after the massacres of 1895-96. 


THE ARMENIAN AMERICAN 
COMMUNITY 


MANOOG HAMPARTZUMIAN 


1913-1923 


It was the high wave of Turkish oppres- 
sions and attrocities which drove thou- 
sands of Armenians from their ancestral 
homes to the sheltering shores of the At- 
lantic, a community which, far removed 
from the immediate cares of the Father- 
land, nevertheless the old longing in its 
heart, showed a definite interest and ten- 
derness toward its future. 


Secondly, the comparatively prosperous 
condition of the settlement was another 
cause why it could take a more active hand 
in Armenian political and revolutionary 
activities. The streets of America have not 
been paved with gold, as some of our com- 
patriots who have never seen the face of 
this country have imagined it, yet the 
sturdy and industrious man has always 
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This article from the pen of Manoog Hampartzumian, an eye witness and participant 
of the events he describes, was first published in the June, 1923, issue of the Armenian- 


language “Hairenik Monthly” of Boston. Bearing this fact in mind will assist the reader 
greatly for a proper comprehension of the atmosphere, the mood, the psychological conflicts 
and clashes which afflicted the Armenian community of America during a most trying 
moment in the history of the Armenian people. As such, the testimony of Mr. Hampartzum- 
ian constitutes a precious contribution to the future historian who some day shall venture 
to reconstruct the tangled strain of temperamental conflicts which affacted the fate of our 
liberational cause. Much water has flowed over the dam since then, and the national de- 
terioration which was started then has undergone no changes for the better, yet, it will be 
noted that, the essential affirmations and the analytical conclusions of the author pertaining 
to the mood of our political factions at a critical period of our history still remain 


unassailable. 
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found a comparatively more open field in 
this land to grow and prosper. 

Third, the tolerance and the freedom 
which prevail in America have been other 
causes which explain the full scale political 
activity of the Armenian community. 

At all events, the American Armenian 
community has offered a fertile soil for 
political activity, allowing adherents of all 
political schools to organize and to expand. 
There have even been so-called political 
parties, which, having died out everywhere 
else, have dragged their existence, good 
or bad, in this country. 


The Great War and Attempts at 
Cooperation Among Parties 
and Organizations 

After the outbreak of the First World 
War when Turkey took sides with the 
Central Allies, the Armenians of the Cau- 
casus and thousands of Turkish Armenian 
expartiates who, during long years of ar- 
duous labor and privation had made great 
sacrifices for the liberation of the Armenian 
people, took their stand on the side of the 
Western Allies, putting at their disposal 
their moral and material resources in the 
firm faith that the war would end in their 
victory which meant the victory of small 
oppressed peoples, including the Arme- 
nians. 


This Caucasian Armenian movement 
soon found its echo in the Armenian com- 
munity of America, and on November 12, 
1914, there was organized an Interparty 
Committee of two representatives each 
from among the four outstanding Armenian 
political parties: the Social Democrat Hun- 
chaks, the Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration (Dashnak Party), the Reformed 
Hunchakists, and the Armenian Constitu- 
tional (Ramgavar) Party. 

This Inter-Party Committee defined its 
aims as follows: 

“It shall be the aim of this Inter-Party 


Committee to support the national effort 
during the course of this war in the interest 
of the liberation of the Armenian people: 
1. To extend support and aid to the volun- 
teer companies which are waging the fight 
in the Fatherland at the moment; 2. To 
organize a fighting contingent with the 
assent and the aid of the Allied Powers; 
8. Diplomatic activity.” 

Before long this Committee was aug- 
mented by two representatives of the Ar- 
menian Apostolic Church whereupon the 
Committee was rechristened as “The Am- 
erican Committee for National Defense.” 

Two practical questions posed as the 
criterion for the continued existence of 
the ACND: a) what percentage of the 
funds to be raised should be allocated for 
the needs of the fighting companies in the 
Fatherland? b) what agency should be 
the trustee of this percentage? 

The Dashnak members of the ACND 
proposed that at least half of the funds to 
be raised should go to the Caucasus where 
the fight was being waged and where the 
call for immediate aid was insistent. The 
majority of the ACND, however, after 
long and unpleasant debates, finally was 
pleased to concede 25 percent of the fund 
for the needs of the Caucasus, with a 
promise that, after new information in re- 
gard to the size, the activity and the suc- 
cess of the fighting companies in the Cau- 
casus, the percentage would be raised. 


Twenty-five percent for the living work, 
and 75 percent for theoretical plans! These 
were the paramount considerations which 
obsessed many minds, ideas which, fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, never materialized. 

That was not all. There was, also, the 
question of the address. The Dashnak 
members proposed that the money should 
be sent to the National Bureau which had 
been in existence for some time, as the 
supreme body to organize and to direct 
the volunteer contingents. Objection was 
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raised that authentic facts proving that the 
National Bureau was really a national body 
were lacking, and consequently, at the 
motion of the anti-Dashnak members of 
the Committee, it was decided to cable 
Mesrop Archbishop, Prelate of Tiflis, to 
consult with the Mayor Alexander Khatiss- 
ian and the editor of Mushak, Mr. H. Ara- 
kelian, to advise if there was a central 
body which had charge of the organization 
and the direction of the volunteer bands, 
and if so, what was that body. 

In reply, Archbishop Mesrop cabled the 
following message: 


“The Armenian National Central Bureau 
acts with the approval of the Catholicos, 
and with the participation of all parties. 
I am the Honorary President, S. Haroutun- 
ian the President, Khatissian the Vice- 
President. The Bureau has organized four 
volunteer bands who have distinguished 
themselves in the field. The Bureau needs 
large sums of money. We beg our Amer- 
ican Armenian compatriots to hasten to our 
aid, sending us money through the bank.” 

Considering the absence of mention of 
the name of the Mushak Editor in the Arch- 
bishop’s cablegram as positive proof that 
the Bureau was not a national body in the 
true sense, the majority of the ACND, 
however, refused to recognize the Bureau 
nor to extend material aid. 

In this state of affairs, the Dashnak mem- 
bers of the ACND, now weary of the dis- 
heartening attitude of the majority, re- 
ferred the matter to their Supreme Body, 
the Central Committee of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation which, in turn, 
presented its views and demands in an 
extensive and well-reasoned letter dated 
January 8, 1915 from which we cull the 
following passages for a fuller presentation 
of the whole matter. 

“Whereas, 1. The activity of the volun- 
teer bands on the Caucasus border as the 
expression of the wishes of the entire Ar- 
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menian people is in sore need of immediate 
aid, 

“2. Whereas the Inter-Party Committee 
has been organized primarily for extending 
aid to the fighters in the Fatherland, 

“3. Whereas the National Bureau has 
officially appealed to your Committee to 
hasten immediate aid, 

“4. Whereas the abortive activity of the 
Committee during the past two months 
has been the cause of engendering right- 
eous discontent among the rank and file of 
our communities in America, pouring cold 
water on the initial steps which had been 
taken, 

“5. Whereas, the Committee having 
failed to take active steps, has on the con- 
trary posed as an obstacle on the path of 
those organizations which want to act in- 
dependently in their effort to extend aid to 
our hard-pressed fighting bands, 

“6. And whereas the existence of your 
Committee can be justified only by its ac- 
tive aid to the activity in the Fatherland, 
and by fortifying the spirit of cooperation 
which already exists there, 

“We therefore propose: 

“a) The immediate launching of a fund 
drive, at least 50 percent of which should 
be sent to the Caucasus, to be used for the 
needs of the volunteer bands who are do- 
ing the fighting on the soil of the Father- 
land, without any discrimination. 

“b) To send the money to the National 
Bureau, considering any proposal to send 
money to any individual or body other 
than the National Bureau not only the 
manifestation of a lack of confidence 
toward a body which enjoys the confidence 
of the whole nation, but as a definite step 
of anti-cooperation. 

“c) The other half of the raised fund 
should be kept in reserve to be used for 
other revolutionary movements to be rais- 
ed in other parts of the country. In the 
event no such movement materializes by 


the end of March, the remainder of the 
fund should be sent to the volunteer bands 
of the Caucasus.” 


Before replying to the Central Commit- 
tee’s letter, the ACND issued a circular 
letter and launched the fund drive of its 
own, thus practically severing all hope of 
cooperation. The Central Committee of 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, 
in turn, as the local branch of the National 
Bureau, launched its own fund drive and 
within two months raised more than 
$100,000, whereas the ACND with its three 
political parties and the representatives of 
the Church, scarcely raised a sum of 
$40,000. 

The ARF Central Committee of Am- 
erica, not satisfied with merely extending 
material aid to the volunteer movement in 
the Caucasus, and in compliance with the 
earnest wish of its followers, launched at 
the same time a movement of its own to 
rally volunteers from the United States and 
in a very short time registered 800 volun- 
teer fighters from its ranks and sympa- 
thizers, despite the ignoble, dishonorable 
and fierce opposition of the anti-Dashnak 
parties. 

While this was going on, when efforts 
were being made to find an area of com- 
mon agreement among the already existing 
political organizations, far away in the 
land of the Pharaoh’s, Boghos Nubar Pasha 
who up until that moment had vigorously 
condemned the existence of political par- 
ties, apparently impressed by the general 
enthusiasm and the mood of the people, 
attempted to found a new party alongside 
the Armenian General Benevolent Union 
under his perennial presidency by the 
name of “The Union to Defend National 
Interests.” More specifically, through this 
new title, he put a political stamp on the 
Benevolent Union. 

made by his followers in this country not 
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only to organize branches of the “new 
party,” but to seize the initiative in the 
movement for national unity. Presently, 
the ARF Central Committee of America 
received a letter, dated May 8, 1915, an- 
nouncing the founding of an organization 
called “Committee for the Defense of 
National Interests,” in compliance with the 
dictates of Nubar Pasha, appealing to them 
“to unify our efforts for the amelioration 
of the Armenian suffering and the solution 
of the Armenian cause.” 

The ARF Central Committee, in its reply 
said among other things: 

“The Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion of America is always ready to bring 
its participation in any step which has to 
do with the Armenian Question, when said 
initiative stems from the national will and 
faith, and the plan is familiar to us at least 
in its general outlines. Therefore, we ask 
you kindly to inform us in regard to the 
details of Nubar Pasha’s latest plan so that 
we may be able to adjust our position ac- 
cordingly as to what we are to do next.” 

To this the CDNI made the following 
reply: 

“Our Committee was organized in re- 
sponse to the call of Boghos Nubar Pasha 
and its aim is to support his effort, fully con- 
vinced that His Excellency and associates 
are best qualified to direct the task of our 
national defense. Therefore, we don’t think 
it would serve any useful purpose nor is it 
proper to demand explanations from him 
in regard to the mode of his direction.” 

Then the Committee proposed that the 
two churches of American Armenians and 
the five political parties (themselves the 
fifth party) elect two representatives each 
to constitute a body which shall be called 
“American Committee for the National 
Fund,” whose function shall be to support 
the National Delegation, morally and ma- 
terially. 

In another letter the same Committee 
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added: 

“The sole aim of the Committee of De- 
fense of National Interests is to support 
the National Delegation morally and ma- 
terially, therefore it is its intention to put 
the raised funds at the disposal of Nubar 
Pasha who shall use them as our need and 
the circumstances demand.” 


The ARF Central Committee of Am- 
erica, in reply to the local branch of this 
“new party,” said the following: 

“While in complete agreement with you 
about the importance of the diplomatic 
task entrusted to the Armenian Delegation 
whose mission we have supported in the 
past and still do support, but since the 
Delegation is restricted to diplomatic ac- 
tivity solely, an activity which does not 
need large sums of money and what is 
needed can easily be provided by the Insti- 
tution which appointed that Delegation, 
and whereas the Armenians of the Diaspora 
are confronted with such pressing needs 
as the organization and the arming of the 
volunteer bands, the feeding and care of 
the refugees, and the organization of the 
national defense, we therefore do not think 
it either appropriate or useful that the 
Delegation should initiate fund drives in 
its name and for its own purposes.” 

These negotiations between the two 
bodies, obviously doomed to sterility, 
stopped here. The so-called Committee for 
the Defense of National Interests did suc- 
ceed, however, in reaching an agreement 
with our familiar ACND organization and 
the Armenian Evangelical Church, all of 
which were merged in an organization 
called “The Union of National Defense.” 
Presently, the President of this new body, 
the Prelate of the American Armenians 
Arsen Vardapet Vehouni resumed a series 
of long negotiations with the ARF Central 
Committee of America. 

In reply to the Prelate’s vague and hol- 
low appeals for ccoperation the ARF Cen- 
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tral Committee asked him what concrete 
changes had taken place in the mentality 
of the multi-colored organization which he 
headed and what, in his opinion, were the 
bases of a positive and useful policy of 
cooperation. After repeated urgings, upon 
the proposal of the Prelate Vehouni him- 
self, the Central Committee once again ex- 
plained its position in the following man- 
ner, making every concession in order to 
make its proposition acceptable. 


“In our opinion the misunderstandings 
between the Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration of America and other national 
bodies are the result of divergencies of 
opinion in regard to the various forms of 
remedies which are offered for our national 
ailments, as well as different types of in- 
terpretation of the wish of the majority. 

“The events of the past ten or more 
months which reflect the people’s mood 
both here in America, in the Caucasus and 
our other communities of the Dispersion, 
lead us to venture the opinion that the first 
object of our care should be the expansion, 
the equipping and the sustenance of our 
volunteer bands in the Caucasus, Our sec- 
ond task should be the care of our refu- 
gees, and lastly our diplomatic activity. 

“Therefore the only basis of cooperation 
consists of a united effort in confronting 
the above-mentioned necessary needs. Af- 
ter settling this matter, the next point 
which should be met is the form of dis- 
pensing our aid. 

“Without repudiating the pertinence of 
the form which hitherto we have chosen, 
but as a middle ground between our op- 
posing conceptions, we submit the follow- 
ing proposal to your serious consideration: 

“1.The greater part of the fund which 
we shall raise (more than 50 percent) 
should go to the volunteer movement, 
while the rest should be appropriated for 
the aid to our refugees and other needs. 
“2. Postulating that, under present con- 
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ditions, the Catholicos is our central na- 
tional authority, to place the whole of our 
contributions at his disposal, provided each 
sum of money for a designated purpose 
shall be handled by a body which has been 
organized specifically for that particular 
function, either in the case of the volun- 
teers or the refugees.” 

The Union of National Defense, after 
ignoring the Central Committee’s letter for 
more than a month, invited their repre- 
sentatives to a consultation meeting with- 
out any mention of the specific proposi- 
tions which had been mentioned in the 
Central Committee’s letter and meanwhile 
launching a public fund drive. 


To the Central Committee’s observation 
that no fund drive should be attempted 
until the negotiations centering on unity 
were ended, The Union of National De- 


fense made the following reply: 

“The fund drive initiated by our branches 
at our order cannot be postponed, nor have 
they anything to do with the negotiations 
centering on cooperation, since the latter 
are essentially national in character.” 

Not satisfied with this much, the Union 
of National Defense permitted itself to 
make use of the services of irresponsible 
clergymen like Bishop Mushegh who had 
a bad reputation for promiscuous living, 
and who showered their imprecations on 
the Dashnaks, the very organization with 
which the UND was negotiating at the 
moment. 


The ARF Central Committee, in self 
defense, resorted to a very wise and peace- 
ful method—it published all the documents 
pertaining to the negotiations. And the 
public opinion which seldom errs as a 
judge, denounced the UND with its 
bishops and the Reverends and its colorful 
titles. The fund drive sputtered and died 
out and its prestige suffered a disastrous 
decline. 


Armenian National Union of America 


Similar attempts to rally and coordinate 
the national forces in those historic days, 
naturally took place in other Armenian 
settlements of the world. In Egypt these 
efforts were more successful, all thanks to 
a foreign factor. A French officer named 
Bremon, at the orders of his government, 
contacted the local Armenian parties and 
national authorities, telling them that the 
French Government desires and intends 
to organize an Eastern Legion of Armenian 
and Syrian volunteers, to fight against their 
centuries-old enemy the Turk. 

The Egyptian Armenian national author- 
ities, while listening attentively to the 
French proposition and showing a distinct 
interest, suggested to the French officer 
to take up the matter with the Armenian 
National Delegation in Paris. Meanwhile, 
laying aside their internal quarrels and 
disagreements, they proceeded to organize 
“The Egypt Armenian National Union.” 


The first act of this Union was to hasten 
a special delegation to Paris, consisting of 
Messrs. M. Damadian, A. Hanumian and 
S. Sabahgulian. This delegation, after con- 
sulting with the Paris National Delegation, 
and after arriving at an agreement with 
them in regard to the volunteer movement, 
proceeded to America, as the delegation of 
Egyptian Armenians, and what is more 
important, as the emissaries of the Paris 
Delegation, and in a sense, the French 
Government. 


This delegation first holds a series of 
conferences with the representatives of the 
four local parties, in which, after a detailed 
examination of the pro’s and the con’s, 
arrives at a complete understanding in re- 
gard to the volunteer movement and the 
creation of a similar national union in 
America which shall take immediate charge 
of the national affairs. 
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At the imperative demand of the living 
work, and through the mediation of the 
Egyptian Armenian delegation, all past 
disagreements were levelled off and on 
April 2, 1917, there was formed The Am- 
erican Armenian National Union, with the 
participation of seven institutions and four 
political parties (Social Democrat Hun- 
chak Party, the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation, the Armenian Constitutional 
(Ramgavar) Party and the Reformed Hun- 
chak Party), and two churches (the Ar- 
menian Apostolic Church and the Ar- 
menian Evangelical Church) and the Ar- 
menian General Benevolent Union, each 
with three representatives. 


The preamble of this Union reads: 

“It is the aim of this Union to coordinate 
all the moral and material resources of the 
Armenians of America and to place them 
at the disposal of following three basic 
functions: 


1. To the cause of Armenian emancipa- 
tion (the reference is to the volunteer 
movement). 

2. Aid to the needy in the Fatherland 
and for the rebuilding of Armenia. 

8. Diplomatic activity and pro-Armenian 
propaganda. 

To serve its proposed aims, the Union at 
once started a fund drive. The people, ani- 
mated by the spirit of cooperation mani- 
fested by the several parties and organiza- 
tions, and enthused by their proposed aims 
and policies, poured out its money gen- 
erously. In two years an imposing sum of 
$931,000 had found its way into the 
Union’s treasury. 

This new volunteer movement likewise 
found an enthusiastic reception in the 
American Armenian community. Hopes 
were high that as many as five thousand 
volunteers would register, but the difficul- 
ties of transportation and the change of 
the original policy of organizing a strong 
Eastern Legion dampened the zeal of the 
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American Armenian youth and it was with 
great difficulty that they succeeded in 
transporting scarcely 1172 volunteers to 
Bordeaux. 

The American volunteers were sent to 
Cyprus where, together with volunteers 
from other parts, they were retained to 
form the Eastern Legion under the French 
flag. The Legion departed to Palestine 
where, fighting under the command of 
Genera] Allenby, they won the Battle of 
Arara, winning the praise of their officers 
and General Allenby himself. 


Subsequently, when Cilicia was occu- 
pied by the English and the French, our 
volunteers rendered valuable services to 
the cause of Armenia’s emancipation in 
the firm faith that the Allied Powers, on 
the day of reckoning, would honor their 
solemn promises and would reward their 
sacrifices, as well as the sacrifice of the 
entire Armenian people through the crea- 
tion of a free and independent Armenia. 

The National Union did not have broad 
jurisdiction over diplomatic activity, yet 
its President Mr. M. Sevasly, who later was 
appointed delegate to the National Dele- 
gation, at intervals, made representations 
to the American Government and, up until 
the creation of the Independent Republic 
of Armenia, cooperated with the late and 
lamented Dr. Garegin Pasdermajian who 
came to the United States in the summer 
of 1917 as the Special Emissary of His 
Holiness the Catholicos of All Armenians 
and the Caucasian Armenian National 
Council to carry on diplomatic activity. 

To carry on pro-Armenian propaganda 
and to create interest and sympathy for the 
Armenian Cause in this great country (the 
United States), the National Union had a 
broader field of activity and a greater 
degree of competence. And, as a matter of 
fact, the National Union showed a con- 
siderable amount of labor in this area. To 
this end the National Union purchased 
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and distributed among, the American peo- 
ple the following books and publications: 
Treatment of the Armenians in the Otto- 
man Empire by Viscount Bryce, 1915-16, 
London; The Murderous Tyranny of the 
Turk, by Arnold Tynbee; Armenian Poems 
by Alice Stone Blackwell, Boston, 1917; 
Why Armenia Should Be Free, by Dr. Garo 
Pasdermajian, 1918; The Tragedy of Ar- 
menia by Bertha Papazian, Boston, 1918; 
The Armenians in America by V. Malcolm, 
Boston, 1918; and The Armenian Kingdom 
of Cilicia, by V. Kurkjian. 


Besides these, the National Union for a 
time published its own official organ, the 
monthly periodical “Armenian Herald” 
which reproduced anew the more impor- 
tant documents and historical studies per- 
taining to the Armenian case. Carried on 
was also a considerable amount of oral 
propaganda in the form of public lectures 
and private interviews. 

The enlivenment and the warm at- 
mospere created by the National Union, 
unfortunately, was short lived. The mo- 
mentarily subdued partisan passions and 
sordid interests gradually began to rear 
their heads. Of the political parties, the 
Social Democratic Hunchak Party from 
the start took a dubious attitude. Scarcely 
one month after the formation of the Na- 
tional Union this party through its circular 
letters instructed its branches to bend their 
energies on the strengthening of their 
party, rather than the National Union. 
Despite the explicit understanding which 
had been brought about in the National 
Union, through the leadership of Sabah- 
gulian, separate party fund drives were 
promoted in places and the proceeds went 
to the party coffers. 

The National Delegation im Paris, to 
strengthen its personnel, requested two 
advisory members each from the several 
National Unions of the Armenian colonies. 
In the American Armenian National Union, 
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in a general assembly, through a majority 
vote elected were Mr. Vahan Kurkjian and 
the writer of these lines. The Social Dem- 
ocrat Hunchaks who joined in the election 
without objection, and although having ad- 
mitted the legality of the election, walked 
out of the meeting because their party had 
not been represented among those elected. 

Still later, in the beginning of 1919 when 
general elections were being held to elect 
four delegates to the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, the Social Democrat Hunchaks 
for some incomprehensible reason (in- 
comprehensible when we discount the ~ 
prospect of their probable defeat) declared 
a boycot against the election and walked 
out for good from the assembly. 

This infantile behavior of the Hunchak 
leaders not only hurt tangibly the prestige 
and the authority of the National Union 
but eventually disrupted and disintegrated 
their own party in this region. 

The other parties and institutions con- 
tinued their close and sincere cooperation 
for more than a year, until the creation of 
the Independent Armenian Republic at the 
base of Mount Ararat, on May 28, 1918. 
That magnificent, shining and infectious 
phenomenon, instead of further fortifying 
the already existing spirit of cooperation, 
strangely enough, became the cause of 
new partisan conflicts. 


It was a few days before the convening 
of the 25th annual ARF Convention of 
America when the glad news of the found- 
ing of our independent republic arrived. 
In the course of five hundred years of long 
and arduous suffering under the worst 
tyranny the world had ever seen, this was 
the first time that Armenian people were 
hailing the resurrection of their political 
independence. The Dashnak Annual Con- 
vention, assembled at such an_ historic 
moment, sent the newly created Republic 
a cordial message of congratulation, and 
this was the signal for a fresh eruption of 
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the old, smouldering passions. 

This perfectly innocent, understandable 
and laudable cablegram of the Dashnak 
Party was interpreted by the wise men of 
the other parties as a “separate political 
aet,” something which was forbidden in 
the constitution and by-laws of the Na- 
tional Union! In said cablegram there was 
also a reference to our hapless Turkish 
Armenian compatriots and to Turkish Ar- 
menia. The directors of the Republic were 
requested not to fail to remember our com- 
patriots and our fatherland on the other 
side of the border. The very expression of 
such an innocent wish was construed by 
pathological partisan brains as a violation 
of the basic agreements of the National 
Union and as an unpardonable encroach- 
ment on the prerogative of the National 
Delegation. 

And the anti-Dashnak press and plat- 
form surrendered themselves to a vicious, 
vindictive and sophistic torrent of defama- 
tion based upon a shameless distortion of 
historical facts and spiced with succulent 
and unseemly imprecations. The Republic 
of Armenia not only did not merit the sym- 
pathy and tenderness of these so-called 
political parties bearing the Armenian 
name, but was made the object of their 
enmity and persecution. 


The independence of Armenia was 
declared as the “gift” of the enemy, the 
Turk, or the German; they ridiculed the 
Republic’s “size of a handkerchief,” the 
“nakedness of its army,” the “wooden 
arms”; the failures and the faults of the 
directors of the Republic were observed 
with a magnifying glass, even the failures 
and faults which were beyond human con- 
trol. The party which headed the govern- 
ment was declared “Bolshevik.” All sorts 
of obstacles were raised to induce the 
American Government not to recognize the 
riew Republic. And all these anti-patriotic 
and treasonable deeds were performed in 
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the name of “patriotism,” in the name of 
the “liberation of Turkish Armenia!” 

Should the future historian deem it nec- 
essary to go through the pages of the anti- 
Dashnak press of this period, he assuredly 
will turn away in utter astonishment and 
disgust. 

The anti-Dashnak majority of the Na- 
tional Union, as the genuine interpreter 
of the mentality of the organizations it 
represented, voted a resolution of censure, 
condemning the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation for the above-mentioned con- 
gratulatory cablegram. That step was re- 
garded not only as an anti-disciplinarian. 
act, but as a major diplomatic blunder 
which “might offend and alienate our Great 
Allies.” 

In fairness it should be stated that, 
throughout this sordid partisanship, the 
press of the rudderless and wandering So- 
cial Democrat Hunckaks formed an hon- 
orable exception by its firm advocacy of 
supporting the new Republic with all pos- 
sible means. On the other hand, this party, 
too, never passed from words to deeds, 
and never actively supported any initiated 
measure for the strengthening of the new 
Republic. 


After all this, the National Union nat- 
urally could no longer hold its inner vi- 
tality and its authority over the public. All 
the same, it continued to drag its existence 
a few months longer. 

The coup de grace was delivered at the 
popular elections at the beginnings of 1919. 
The Paris Delegation which had been ap- 
pointed by the Armenian Catholicos at the 
outbreak of the war, definitely needed re- 
organization and a new shot in the arm. 
The Peace Conference was in session in 
Paris and the Armenian claims were to be 
defined and presented to that august body. 

This responsibility was beyond the 
Delegation’s jurisdiction and competence. 
Therefore, upon criticisms and demands 
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on all sides, it called a national congress 
to which America was to contribute four 
representatives. 

The majority of the central executive 
of the National Union (in America) was 
inclined to reserve to itself the right to ap- 
point the above-mentioned four delegates. 
But the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion which from the start had insisted upon 
the principle of popular elections in the 
composition of the National Union’s Cen- 
tral Council but, for the sake of a com- 
promise agreement, had yielded to the un- 
bending opposition of the other elements, 
now stood pat on its original demand. The 
other factions, considering the justice of 
the Dashnak demand, the already dis- 
credited status of the National Union and 
the steadily mounting popular discontent, 
yielded in this instance and popular elec- 
tions were held under the aegis of the 
National Union. 


As stated above, the Social Democrat 
Hunchaks took no part at all in this elec- 
tion and did their utmost to thwart it. The 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation and 
the Reformed Hunchakists held their sep- 
arate elections but the remaining organi- 
zations — the Constitutional Democrats 
(Ramgavar) and the two churches (Ar- 
menian Apostolic and Armenian Evangeli- 
cal) and the Armenian General Benevolent 
Union formed a bloc and brought their 
case before the people in a united front. 

* The official and direct participation of 
the two churches and of the AGBU in co- 
operation with a certain political party in 
a national, and especially in a political 
election, unquestionably, was an improper 
and illegal act of the highest order since 
the followers of these organizations includ- 
ed men of all political faiths. And yet the 
opposition went through with this illegal 
procedure just to frustrate Dashnak hopes. 

The focal point of the Dashnak platform 

was: “To accept the Araratian Republic 
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(The Independent Republic of Armenia) 
as the true and juridical Government of 
Armenia, and to recognize it as the core 
of the future Free and Independent Ar- 
menia.” 

The platform of the others, on the con- 
trary, postulated Turkish Armenia as the 
center of gravity of the Armenian question 
and advocated the prosecution of two 
separate causes—Caucasian Armenia, and 
Turkish Armenia. 

The election took place with exemplary 
discipline and a dignity befitting our com- 
munities, despite the fact that this was the 
first time a general election involving both 
sexes was being held in the history of our 
communities. The result was a 
victory for the Dashnaks. Elected by over- 
whelming majorities were the Dashnak 
candidates Zadik Matigian, Dr. Nishan 
Tashjian, Arsen Mikaelian and the author 
of these lines. 


With the exception of Braddock, a town 
in Pennsylvania, no irregularities marred 
the election. Despite this fact, the ma- 
jority of the National Union protracted 
the confirmation of the result for long 
weeks with the obviously revolting inten- 
tion of preventing the delegates from par- 
ticipating in the national congress. 

Before this no opportunity had been 
presented for so practical and convincing 
experiment to test the relative strength and 
popularity of the several parties, and the 
opponents of the Dashnaks would not 
believe, or pretended not to believe, that 
the Federation enjoyed such wide popu- 
larity among the people. Now that the cold 
figures had come to prove the grim reality, 
the vanquished failed to exhibit the ele- 
mentary civic decency of proving them- 
selves as “good losers.” 

The Ramgavar press, in particular, to 
discredit the election and to minify the 
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magnitude of the Dashnak success, 
sorted to all sorts of base tactics. It 
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vented stories of fraud which did not exist. 
The celebrated Bloc continued its exist- 
ence even after the elections in the sessions 
of the National Union. Having stifled the 
voice of reason, relying on imaginary sto- 
ries of fraud, distortion and invented fic- 
tion, and on the strength of its majority 
vote in the National Union, the Bloc re- 
fused to ratify the election of two dele- 
gates and was pleased to ratify the elec- 
tion of the other two only weeks after the 
opening of the National Congress. 


The ARF Central Committee, seeing this 
shameful violation of the people’s will and 
other insufferable and arbitrary acts of the 
opposition, brought in a proposal to the 
effect that, henceforth the Central Council 
of the National Union should be elected 
by the people, and NOT by appointment 
as had been the case before, to put an 
end to an abnormal situation and the evils 
which proceeded from it. This proposal 
was categorically rejected, whereupon the 
ARF Central Committee withdrew from 
the National Union. A few months later 
the Evangelical Church, too, walked out. 
The Social Democrat Hunchaks, as we 
have seen, had withdrawn long since. Thus 
the National Union lost all practical and 
judicial reason for its existence. However, 
the few thousand dollars still in its coffers 
prolonged its life for a while longer during 
which time it failed to accomplish any- 
thing in our community life. 


The Visit of Two Missions in America 


In the latter part of 1919 two missions, 
one political and the other military, the 
first headed by the first Prime Minister of 
Armenia, Mr. H. Kachaznouni and accom- 
panied by Messrs. Enfiejian and Piralian, 
and the other consisting of Generals An- 
dranik and Bagratouni, visited America. 

The story and appraisal of these two 
missions is clearly beyond the range of 
the essential topic of this article. But, 
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apart from the official character of their 
mission, as high ranking official and mili- 
tary men, as the political and military 
leaders of the Armenian people, these men 
naturally merited and did merit the warm 
reception of our Armenian community. 
Their general attitude and conduct, on the 
other hand, naturally had its effect on our 
internal life. 

The Mission of H. Kachaznouni indeed 
stood on its dignity and made a profound 
impression upon the public. Unfortunately 
the same cannot be said about the military 
mission. Of the latter, General Andranik, 
soon after his arrival in America, had the 
indiscretion of taking sides in the internal 
quarrels of the colony, thus intensifying 
the already aroused passions and partisan 
feuds. Later it became plain that Andranik 
had not come in a military capacity alone, 
but also with a “benevolent” mission. 

Having aligned himself with the anti- 
Dashnak factions, and without allowing 
Dashnaks time to adjust their position to 
this unexpected venture, he started a fund 
drive as the signal of an anti-Dashnak 
campaign. The anti-Dashnak factions, still 
smarting under the effect of their crushing 
defeat, found in the person of the General 
a power which would put an end to the 
power and the authority of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation in America. 

Andranik, thanks to his great reputation 
as a hero and to his diligent activity, suc- 
ceeded in his fund drive, a venture which 
not only was not contested by the Dash- 
naks despite the countless provocations, 
but in many places Dashnak members 
actually supported his drive. The so-called 
“Deliverance Fund” yielded a sum of 
more than half a million dollars. But Gen- 
eral Andranik was badly defeated in his 
supercillious anti-Dashnak campaign and 
departed from America chagrinned and 
considerably discredited. 

Immediately after the wind-up of the 
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“Deliverance Fund” drive the ARF Central 
Committee launched its own fund drive 
for the army of the new Republic which, 
in a number of localities, was supported 
by the active presence of Mr. Kachaznouni, 
General Bagratouni and the lamented Cap- 
tain Suren Melikian, And despite the fact 
that the Deliverance Fund had just been 
ended and the people were considerably 
drained of their holdings, this campaign, 
too, yielded nearly half a million dollars. 


Two American Committees 


About this time two American commit- 
tees came into existence for the benefit of 
the Armenian cause: The American Com- 
mittee for the Independence of Armenia, 
and the America-Armenia Society. Or- 
ganized purely by Americans, the activity 
of these two committees, naturally, would 
not have constituted a part of the history 
of the American Armenian community 
were it not for the fact that, in reality, 
they were organized at the initiative of 
the Armenians and were supported by 
Armenian organizations. 

We had always had a considerable num- 
ber of influential personalities in America 
who were friends of the Armenian cause, 
but until then no effort had been made to 
organize them and to utilize their collective 
power. As a matter of fact there had been 
American pro-Armenian organizations but 
these were busy primarily, if not exclu- 
sively, with the extension of material aid 
to Armenia, and for a certainty, they ren- 
dered invaluable services to our people. 

All the same, it was necessary to or- 
ganize the overwhelming sympathy of the 
American people for the Armenian cause 
in the political area as well. It was neces- 
sary to create a pro-Armenian political 
body, consisting of distinguished political, 
educational and public leaders who were 
friends of Armenia, to prosecute the cause 
of Armenia’s political emancipation. 
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The American Committee for the 
Independence of Armenia 


Such a body was organized in December 
of 1918 under the presidency of James G. 
Gerard, thanks to the determined and sys- 
tematic efforts of an American Armenian 
patriotic intellectual—Mr. Cardashian, who 
carried on this work with his initial zeal 
for four years as the Director of the Press 
Bureau of this Committee. From the out- 
set, there were three other patriotic Ar- 
menians who cooperated with Cardashian: 
Messrs. Ashot Tiryakian, Aghazar Keshish- 
ian and Grigor Chibookjian, with their 
advice and material support. 


As to the American Committee, it con- 
sisted of nearly seventy distinguished 
Americans, statesmen and civic leaders, 
including the names of James Gerard, 
Elihu Root, William Jennings Bryan, Sena- 
tor Henry Cabot Lodge Sr., Samuel Gom- 
pers, 19 Governors, the President of Co- 
lumbia University Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, the President of Harvard University 
Dr. Charles Eliot, the President of Prince- 
ton University, Dr. John Grier Hibben, the 
President of Cornell University Dr. Charles 
many others. 

This Committee, during the four years 
of its existence, issued for our cause 17,000 
personal letters and telegrams and 173,000 
copies of letters. Circulars were sent to 
116,000 churches once, and twice to 20,000 
churches, and three times to five major 
church organizations, calling on them to 
support the liberational cause of Armenia 
by their personal appeals to the President 
of the United States and members of Con- 
gress. 

This Committee also secured the signa- 
tures of 20,000 pastors and priests, 25 pres- 
idents of colleges, 85 bishops and 40 gov- 
ernors to petitions which were sent to the 
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President in support of the independence 
of Armenia. 

This Committee also published for pro- 
paganda purposes 25 pamphlets on the 
Armenian Question, a total of 553 pages, 
and distributed 212,000 copies. It played 
a major leading role in the recognition of 
the Armenian Republic, the American 
loan, and in all major pro-Armenian po- 
litical efforts in this country. Its affable 
President, Mr. James Gerard, with excep- 
tional unselfishness and boldness has de- 
fended and continues to defend our cause 
in American governmental and civic high 
circles. 

It should be noted with unique gratitude 
that this non-Armenian body, from the 
creation of the Independent Republic of 
Armenia, supported our fatherland and 
defended its interests while many other 
bodies and organizations bearing the Ar- 
menian name, deliberately or ignorantly, 
fought against the Armenian people and 
the interests of Armenia. 


Armenia-America Society 


As to the Armenia-America Society, this 
too was organized by Armenian initiative. 
The anti-Dashnak members of the lam- 
ented Armenian National Union, seeing 
that Gerard’s Committee and its Press 
Bureau shared and supported the views of 
the Dashnak organization, organized this 
society from a number of American mis- 
sionaries, to present their views to the 
American governmental and civic author- 
ities. 

This society failed to create a position 
for itself in America and its labors for the 
Armenian cause were negligible. It is 
credited with the origin and the extension 
of the idea of the so-called Armenian 
Ojakh (Armenian Home). For all practical 
purposes, it became a branch of the Near 
East Relief and it should be considered 
a benevolent, rather than a political society. 
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The New Armenia 


This English language monthly which was 

the continuation of the prewar publication 
“Armenia” was edited and published by Mr. 
Arshak Mahdesian. It was a private enter- 
prize although it had many private and 
organizational supporters, and it served a 
useful purpose in our Armenian community 
of America. 
The New Armenia was not the true 
spokesman of our political aspirations 
and claims, but it cannot be denied that 
it persistently endeavored to introduce 
our racial, literary, cultural, religious, mili- 
tant and political values and capabilities 
to the American reading public. The editor 
of this periodical served the Armenian 
propaganda in this country in another 
way. He often contributed devastating 
rebuttals to American newspapers, in reply 
to articles which were calculated to harm 
the Armenian cause. 


The Picture of the Parties 


The party which has the greatest ramifi- 
cations in America, the strongest, the most 
popular and the most virile of all, un- 
questionably is the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation. Proof of this is the 
universal appeal of all of its enterprises 
among the American Armenian community 
during and after the First World War, 
especially its crushing victory in the elec- 
tions of 1919. 


Before, during and after the first world 
war, both in the campaigns of the National 
Union, the party’s own campaigns before 
and after, during the two volunteer move- 
ments and the fund drive, the Dashnak 
rank and file, in adherence to their party’s 
sacred traditions and the example of their 
comrades in the Fatherland, have always 
stood on the front line of devotion and sac- 
rifice. The Dashnak spirit of sacrifice has 
become a legend even among anti-Dashnak 
elements. 
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There were many of us who were afraid, 
while many of our opponents were hope- 
ful, that the disasters which overtook the 
Republic of Armenia and the Dashnak or- 
ganization in the fall of 1920 would shake 
the foundations and would drive the Dash- 
nak followers to dissolution, but neither of 
these apprehensions nor hopes were jus- 
tified 


Two prominent Dashnak leaders in Am- 
erica, S. Sunarian and Sahak Chutchian, 
under the effect of this stunning disaster, 
lost their shaky spiritual and mental bal- 
ance and, due to their undisciplinarian 
acts, were expelled from the Dashnak or- 
ganization. They tried their best to lure 
Dashnak followers into desertion but the 
deep and sincere devotion of these men, 
their living faith in their party and in the 
future of their Fatherland, and their or- 
ganizational discipline saved them, and 
today the Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration still remains the strongest, the most 
solid, the most virile and the best discip- 
lined organization in the Armenian com- 
munity of America. 

The Dashnak central organ, the Haire- 
nik Daily, is the most contentful, the most 
cosmopolitan and the most sought after 
newspaper in the community, as well as 
the whole world. For months, alongside 
with it, is being published the Hairenik 
Monthly, a periodical devoted to histori- 
cal, scientific, literary and cultural studies. 
Besides these, the Dashnak organization 
publishes a bi-weekly, the Asbarez of 
Fresno which for long years has been the 
oldest and most respected newspaper in 
the Armenian community of California. 

Next to the Dashnak organization, in 
point of numbers and influence, comes the 
Armenian Democratic Liberal (Ramgavar) 
Party. Two political factions boasting an 
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existence of some years in this country, the 
Reformed Hunchak Party and the Ar- 
menian Constitutional Ramgavar party, 
were merged in the fall of 1921 to form 
the Armenian Liberal Democratic (Ram- 
gavar) Party. 

The old wine in new skins, the same old 
mentality which has assumed a new name, 
is the composition: of this new party, and 
unfortunately, it is difficult to be optimistic 
about the future of this merger. The new 
party publishes two organs, the “Baikar” 
(daily) of Boston and the bi-weekly” “Nor 
Or” (New Day) of Fresno. 

The third place is reserved for the So- 
cial Democrat Hunchak Party which is a 
veritable pile of wreckage, a useful ma- 
terial for archeological explorations. In- 
competent selfish leaders demoralized and 
decomposed the thick and solid ranks of 
a onetime strong and healthy party. This 
Party's sole organ, the “Eridasart Hayas- 
tan” (Young Armenia), after a long lapse, 
has resumed publication as a weekly, and 
apparently is more concerned with Bolshe- 
vism rather than the interests of its nation 
and the party. 

As seen, each party as of old, treads its 
own path in its own way. Since the ruina- 
tion of the National Union we have not 
had an institution which could more or less 
put together and coordinate the political 
resources of the community. 

Although obviously beyond the range of 
this article, I cannot restrain a strong im- 
pulse to emphasize that, in my opinion, 
the most imperative need facing the var- 
ious political parties of our people should 
be the development of a national political 
platform which is suited to meet the needs 
of the hour as a common denominator of 
the aspirations and the policies of all fac- 
tions. 
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The Power 
of the Symbol 


P. K. Thomajan 


Since time immemorial, symbols have wielded a 


sovereign influence. Theirs is a decisive 


impact on impressionable mass consciousness. 


They are the bulwark of ideologies . . their 


imperious brand of authority. 
Symbols dispense 


Theirs is an absolute isness 


with equivocating words. 
of status that 
commands a laconic right-of-way. 


They imply a premise and a promise . . afford a 


sense of security and immunity . . establish a 
feeling of prestige identification and belonging 
. . Fivet loyalties and placate attitudes. 
Symbols lend imagery to ritual and provide stategic 
emblems for all such motivational paraphernalia as 
flags, uniforms, badges, posters and broadsides . . 
when adroitly activated they can precipitate tidal 


waves of response. 
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Symbols are found on ancient plaques, tablets, seals, 


scrolls . . mute testimony of their investiture with 
a touch of immortality. 
In the course of time, many of them have undergone 


phenomenal shifts in connotation . . the cross was 


once a pagan instrument of execution while the 
swastika was regarded as a good luck device. 
Symbols seem like a mortal defiance against fearful 
anonymity and oblivion. The truly potent ones stand 
for something, long after what they stood for, no 
longer stands. 


Childhood 
P. K. Thomajan 
That was when life was a lark and everything could be had for a song. 
The horizon seemed like the end of the world . . which we viewed 
with wonder and awe. 
Happiness or despair was spelled in a penny found or a penny lost. 
What a whale of a time we had catching minnows. 
And a mere feather in our cap transformed us into a mighty Indian chief. 
That was when we made-believe and everything was real. 
And every object was animated, humanized, and a friend. 
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And everything was tenderly wrapped in myth and legend and existed. 


forever and ever. 
Then it was always fun o'clock and time stood still to perpetuate 
our ecstasies. 
That was when we went to bed on bended knee and woke up on tip-toe. 
Childhood .. ‘tis the God-given miracle that occurs once to every man. 
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@ AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION: 


A HISTORY 
OF ARMENIA 


HRAND PASDERMAJIAN 


CHAPTER III 
EDITOR’S NOTE 


One of the most harrowing questions put to the editors of the Armenian Review by 
friends is: “Haven’t you got a good Armenian history in English so we can gain a fair 
idea of the fortunes of that people?” 

To this date this question has never adequately been answered. There is an English 
translation of Jacque De Morgan’s history which, although an authentic work and written 
by one of the greatest scholars of the century, has nevertheless lacked that particular some- 
thing which satisfies the natural urges and the expectations of the average reader. 

There have been some Armenian historians who have written in French. Prof. 
Manandian, a Soviet Armenian scholar, has a synopsis of ancient Armenian history, trans- 
lated into English, but unfortunately, even if stained by the Soviet materialistic stand, © 
Prof. Manandian died too soon, without completing his work. 

Of late there have been some Armenian students who have ventured to write such a 
work, one of them here in the United States who has written in English, but these, almost 
invariably have been Soviet sympathizers and their narratives, especially the period embrac- 
ing the Soviet domination is criminally biased. 

In its past two issues the Armenian Review published a few chapters from a recent 
work by the late Hrand Pasdermajian, the son of the late Armenian national and revolution- 
ary leader Garegin Pasdermajian who is known by his more popular name of Armen Garo. 
Hrand Pasdermajian’s work is the first comprehensive work on Armenian history, written, 
as he had stated in his preface, with a view to making the lesson of Armenian history 
accessible to the average reader. 

The reader of the Review by now has an adequate idea of the simplicity, the com- 
prehension, the assimilation and the warmth of the author’s style, and the editors of the 
Review are happy to announce that they have undertaken the translation of this highly 
valuable work—the answer to the many questions—into a language they understand. 

With the completion of the Memoirs of Martiros of Bashkiarni on the February Revo- 
lution Against the Soviet Regime in Armenia, Mr. Pasdermajian’s History of the Armenians 
will henceforth appear in the Armenian Review in serial form until it is completed. 

There is a possibility that, after the work is finished, the product may be offered to 
the reading public as a published volume which every Armenian may keep on his shelf. 
Meanwhile, we recommend our readers to cling tightly to those issues of the Review 
which in their totality shall embody the entire translation. This new serial is the best answer - 
we can give to our solicitors unti! the happy day when we hope to see it as a published 
volume.— EDITORS. 
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TIGRANES THE GREAT 


History is a perpetual Conquest—THUCY DIDES 


The life of Tigranes the Great, the man 
who gave Armenia the measure of its 
destiny, is known to us, as in the case of 
Hannibal, Mithridates and all the great 
adversaries of Rome, only through the 
writings of his enemies the Romans which, 
as in the case of Plutarch and Strabo, are 
filled with exaggerations. 


Tigranes’ great adversary Lucullus, the 
lieutenant of the crafty wolf Sylla, had 
never forgotten the advice of his master: 
“In your reports multiply the number of 
your enemies and minimize the number of 
your soldiers.” 

But modern historical science gradually 
has succeeded in separating the truth from 
the legend and the bravado and has dis- 
covered the grain of truth hidden under a 
pile of words. That which G.P. Baker did 
for Hannibal and T. Reinach for Mithri- 
dates, the great orientalist Lehmann- 
Haupt’s pupil K. Eckardt tried to do for 
Tigranes the Great.1 He succeeded in re- 
storing the true portrait of the great Armen- 
ian king. 

The long reign of Tigranes the Great 
marks the most glorious period of Armenian 
history in which Armenia, through a 
mighty effort at expansion and grandeur, 
conquered the whole of the Middle East, 
from the Caspian Sea to the Mediterrenean, 
from the Armenian highland to the Pales- 
tine. 

His extraordinary adventure ended in the 
collapse of his empire, and the transforma- 
tion of Armenia into an ally and vassal 
of Rome. But before the achievement of 
this result Tigranes forced the invincible 
Roman armies to retreat and it took the 
unnatural alliance of the greatest powers 


1K, Eckhardt, Die Amenischen Feldzuge des 
Lucullus, Klio, 1909-1910, Leipzig. 
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of the time—Rome and Parthia— to bring 
Tigranes to his knees. 


The Conquesis 


Tigranes I] was the son of King Artavazt 
the Second who reigned from 13 to 95 B.C. 
Artavazt had waged a disastrous war 
against the Parthians and, defeated, had 
been forced to surrender his son Tigranes 
as an hostage to obtain peace, Tigranes 
grew up in the court of the Parthian kings 
and this explains certain traits of his char- 
acter. 

Upon his accession to the throne Tigranes 
adopted a policy of expansion and conquest 
which was to make Armenia the center 
of a great empire and, during a certain per- 
iod of his reign, the dominant power of the 
Middle East. 


Upon his father’s death in 95 the Parth- 
ians set him free to ascend the throne of 
Armenia. However, Tigranes was forced to 
cede to the Parthians as ransom a certain 
number of valleys on the southern frontier 
of Armenia in the region which constitutes 
Kurdistan. 

He started with the seizure of Sophene 
the southern part of Armenia Minor and 
dethroned its sovereign, King Artanes, a 
descendent of Zariades (Zareh). 

He married Cleopatra, one of the 
daughters of Mithridates VI Eupator, king 
of Pontus, and maintained friendly rela- 
tions with this newly-created great power, 
always keeping a neutral stand in Mith- 
ridates’ wars against Rome. The only in- 
direct service which he rendered Mithri- 
dates was his occupation of Cappadocea 
(the region of Caesarea) in 92 which he 
vacated the following year upon the 
advance of Sylla. 

Tigranes realized his expansionist policy 
especially in the direction of the south 
thanks to a series of victorious wars. He 
first attacked the Parthians who were dan- 
gerous enemies of Armenian kings and 
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whom he considered his hereditary adver. 
saries. He first wrested from them those 
valleys which he had been forced to sur- 
render at the time of his accession. Then, 
in the wake of a series of victories, the 
Parthian kings of Median Atropatene 
(Azerbaijan) (the region of modern Tab- 
riz) and Gordyene (modern Kurdistan) 
became his vassals, being forced to pay him 
an annual tribute, to supply his armies 
their contingents, and to appear in his 
court as tributary kings. The same fate 
befell the kingdom of Osroene whose 
capital was Edessa (modern Ourfa). It 
should also be noted that, to cement the 
ties between Median Atropatene and 
Armenia, Tigranes gave one of his daugh- 
ters in marriage to the king of that country. 

Thereafter Tigranes seized Adiabent 
(the region of modern Mosul) and the 
entire southern part of Mesopotamia, both 
of which he annexed to his estates. 


To the north of Armenia, in Transcaucasia, 
there were two countries, Iberia (modem 
Georgia) and Albania (modern Azerbai- 
jan), inhabited at the time by a non-Tur- 
anian people the Albans which should not 
be confused with modern Albania. 


The predecessors of Tigranes, especially 
Artaxias the First, already had pushed the 
frontier of Armenia in this direction and it 
might be said that, in a sense, Armenia 
exercised a sort of sovereignty over these 
valiant but backward peoples which had 
been separated from the great civilizing 
currents (Iran, then Greece, and then 
Rome). Plutarch tells us that it was very 
easy for the Armenians to establish their 
hegemony over all those tribes which con- 
stitute the peoples of modern Transcau- 
casia and to convert them into auxiliaries 
of their cause.” 


2V. Chapot, La frontier de 'Eupbrate de Pom- 
pee a la Conquete arabe, Paris, 907, p. 19. 
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In the days of Tigranes the boundaries 
of Armenia were expanded to include 
Gogarene (modern Lori), Chorzene (the 
region of modern Akhalkalak) facing 
Iberia, also the entire region between the 
rivers Kour and Arax opposite Albania 
which constitutes modern Karabagh. 

By virtue of his treaties Tigranes held 
political control over the remainder of 
of Iberia and Albania (with the exception 
of the Black Sea coastal region which was 
a part of Mithridates’ kingdom) and those 
tribes supplied their military contingents. 
“The Albanians and the Iberians consti- 
tuted a highly valuable infantry, particul- 
arly suited for mountain warfare. Their 
only weakness lay in their poor armour; 
the animal hides with which they covered 
their bodies was too vulnerable to with- 
stand the enemy blows.”* We might also 
mention that the Albans were very adroit 
in the use of the lasso. 

But the core of Tigranes’ military power 
was represented by the Armenian soldiers, 
most of all the Armenian armored cavalry. 
Armenia’s incomparable horse-breeding 
ranches supplied the horses while the 
Armenian nobility supplied the horsemen. 
Having thus subdued and weakened tho 
Parthians, toward 83 Tigranes turned his 
attention to the great enemy of Armenia 
during the first centuries of her independ- 
ence, the Selencid power which already 
had subdued the Iranians who had been 
tainted with Hellenism, namely the Parth- 
ians. 

The Seleucid kingdom, enfeebled by 
internal strifes of preceding years, collapsed 
under the blows of Tigranes. The Armenian 
king took possession of the whole of Syria 
and that part of Cilicia which had been 
subject to the Seleucids, as well as a part 
of Palestine. The conquest of Syria gave 


*%Chapot, p. 15. 
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him the City of Antioch, the capital of 
the Seleucids, with its fabulous riches. 
Syria remained under Armenian domina- 
tion for fourteen years and Antioch minted 
coins with the effigy of Tigranes. 

Incidentally Tigranes temporarily reoc- 
cupied Cappadocea in order to transport a 
part of the Greek or Hellenized popula- 
tion, and to settle them in the new cities of 
Armenia which he had founded in the 
south of Taurus. 


The King of Kings 


Tigranes now was a truly King of Kings, 
the sovereign of one of the greatest powers 
which the East had ever seen. According 
to the great German historian Mommsen, 
Tigranes had now established in the inter- 
ests of Armenia the supremacy of one 
country over the whole of western Asia 
which was formerly enjoyed by the Achae- 
menids of Persia and the Seleucids of 
Syria. Tigranes reigned over an empire 
which, besides Armenia, included the mod- 
ern Kurdistan, Azerbaijan, Persian Azer- 
baijan, Cilicia, Syria and northern Meso- 
potamia. Besides, his hegemony extended 
over the whole of Transcaucasia. 

This immense empire was divided into 
120 provinces to facilitate the administra- 
tion. However, being an enemy of uniform- 
ity, Tigranes preserved a mutiplicity of 
different forms of domination and subord- 
ination. In a certain sense the heir of the 
tradition of Cyrus and Darius, in certain 
conquered regions he permitted the rule 
of native kings, as his vassals. As to the 
savage and rebellious mountaineers of che 
Transcaucasus, he simply made them his 
allies, 


The resources of Tigranes’ Empire were 
immense, especially in Syria which was 
the emporium of fabulous riches. Mesopo- 
tamia was a fertile soil for grains. But 
especially his citadel of Armenia, the cen- 
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ter and the foundation of Tigranes’ empire, 
equipped with its magnificent horse breed- 
ing industry and mineral riches, provided 
iron, copper and even gold. Strabo men- 
tions the gold mines of Kaballa (modern 
Shabin Karahissar ). 

Besides, the conquest of northern Meso- 
potamia provided for Tigranes additional 
resources. In a land which was short in 
water, there were many caravan routes 
here which he could control and exact toll 
as a source of rich revenue. 


The extent of the means at Tigranes’ 
disposal is illustrated by his gigantic enter- 
prizes—the building of a new capital, the 
transfer of mass populations (from Cap- 
padocea, Syria and Cilicia) to populate 
southern Armenia, Lucullus found in 
Tigranocerta a sum of 8,000 talents (the 
equivalent of 10 million dollars). After 
his defeat by Pompey, Tigranes paid him 
a tribute of 6,000 talents (approximately 
7 million dollars). 

His Capital 

Finding Artaxata, the capital of Armenia 
on the banks of the Araxes (in the vicinity 
of modern Erivan) too far removed from 
the center of his possessions which ex- 
tended to the south, Tigranes decided to 
build a new capital which was called 
Tigranocerta after his name. 

The site of this magnificent city long 
since disappeared has been the subject 
of heated debate for a long time, It is 
beyond question that Mommsen placed its 
site too far to the south. This question 
may now be considered as _ settled 
by the German scientist Lehmann 
Haupt who placed Tigranocert at the site 
of the village called Mayafarkin on the 
banks of Farikin-Su, not far from the basin 
of Batman-Su.* This view also has been 


4See C.F. Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien Einst 
und Jetzt, Berlin, 1910, I, Chapter XIII, 
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confirmed by the distinguished orientalist 
who later became Marshal Moltke. 

The location of the city was well chosen 
because it dominated the surrounding 
country, rich in water and fertile lands. 
The site itself, too was no less favorable. 
As Charlesworth has noted,® Tigranes real- 
ized that Tigranocert thus situated was 
destined to become an important mercantile 
center between East and West, dominating 
a new trade route which linked north- 
eastern Iran directly with Cilicia. 

The city was built in one compact piece, 
with magnificent palaces and dotted with 
solid fortifications. The royal palace was 
surrounded by “spacious parks, countless 
hunting grounds and fish pools.”* 

Tigranes populated the city by force, 
the same as Peter the Great did with St. 
Petersburg. He transferred a great number 
of Armenians from Armenia, as well as 
natives of Cappadocea, Cilicia and Syria. 
But the most important part of the popula- 
tion, in point of quality if not in numbers, 
were the Greeks whom Tigranes forcibly 
settled.” 

Here Tigranes established his royal 
court, surrounded by tributary kings as 
well as the representatives of the Armenian 
high nobility who, at his command, aband- 
oned their castles in the mountains and 
came to Tigranocerta to lend it the luster 
which the King of Kings desired. 
Mommsen tells us that Tigranes surrounded 
himself with all the pomp and the splendor 
of a successor of Darius and Xerxes. 


The Spirit of Tigranes and His Court 

Tigranes represented a curious combi- 
nation of the traits of an oriental despot in 
which one senses the asiatic influence, 
and a supreme admiration of the Hellenic 


5M. Charlesworth, Trade Routes and Commerce 
of the Roman Empire, Cambridge, 1924, p. 101. 

SAppien. 

TDion Cassius. 
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mind, often maladroit but real just the 


same. 

He spoke Greek, surrounded himself 
with Greeks, created a theater and brought 
to his court the Greek orator Amphikrates. 
The princes around him and the Armenian 
high nobility spoke and wrote Greek. His 
son, Artavazt who was to succeed him 
wrote tragedies poems and orations in the 
Greek language concerning which Plutarch 
speaks with high praise. Athenian actors 
came to Tigranocerta to play the master- 
pieces of Greek tragedy. Greek sculpters 
helped embellish the city. 

We should also note the admirable tetra- 
drachmas left by Tigranes the Great which 
are among the Greek numismatic jewels 
of Asia.® 


Greek influence in Tigranes’ court had 
a distinguished patroness in the person of 
the King’s wife Cleopatra, the daughter of 
Mithridates, king of Pontus who, as we 
shall see, became the defender and champ- 
ion of Hellenic culture. 

But despite all this, the Greek influence 
on Tigranes, as the western influence on 
Peter the Great, was only superficial. 
Tigranes retained many of the traits of 
the oriental despot foremost among which 
were his vanity and brutality which history 
records. He was a man of brusque favors 
and disfavors. He concentrated in his hand 
all the powers, surrounded himself with 
such men who were adept in carrying out 
his orders instead of, like truly great organ- 
izers, seeking men who were capable of 
realizing his ideas. Stendahls observation 
on Napoleon that one of the causes of his 
downfall was his love of men of medio- 
crity probably applied to Tigranes the 
Great. 

The Social Structure of Armenia 

The social structure of Armenia during 


8Jacques De Morgan, Histoire du Peudle 
Armenien, Paris, 1919, p. 181. 
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this period and succeeding centuries is of 
distinct interest because it presents certain 
aspects whch Europe was to know much 
later. 


Through the influence of diverse factors 
foremost among which was the mountain- 
ous physiognomy of the land, as well as 
the perpetual dangers posed by her 
neighbors, promoted in Armenia a sort 
of feudalistic regime. Under the authority 
of the king of Armenia we find a belliger- 
ent nobility enjoying broad privileges, pos- 
sessing lands, and living in castles which 
dominated the heights.’ 

This nobility had a certain similarity to 
western feudalism, no matter how it 
evolved ten centuries later. It gave the 
king not only his military chiefs but also 
supplied the elements from which the cele- 
brated Armenian armored cavalry was 
made, the precursor of the Medieval 
armoured knights. 


Aside from the nobility the Armenians 
supplied the greater part of the officialdom 
of the realm. They constituted the bulk 
of the present population. On the other 
hand it seems the bulk of the urban popu- 
lation, especially in the south of Taurus 
and particularly the bourgeoisie, the mer- 
chants and the artisans consisted of the 
foreigners. (Mostly Greeks, but also Jews 
and Syrians).!° 


The Military Power of Armenia 


Armenia would never have won and 
later defended her independence, would 
never have dominated the whole of the 
Middle East, would never have preserved 
her independence or at least her autonomy 
in the succeeding centuries, and _ later, 


9Tacitus. 

10Faustus of Byzance relates that Tigranes 
settled the Jews from Pheonicia in Van and 
even in Artaxata, 
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after centuries of slavery, would never have 
risen twice were it not for the fact that 
she possessed the elements of a powerful 


This military force was represented first 
by the mountaineers—the Armenian peas- 
ants, a vigorous race who were inured to 
a hard life in an impregnible land. They 
gave Armenia, and later to Byzantium, a 
sturdy infantry which bore the brunt of 
the resistance in countless battles. 


This infantry was supplemented by a 
light cavalry consisting of mounted archers 
who fought by Parthian tactics. “What 
has been related about Armenia surprizes 
us,” writes Chapot. “How could this moun- 
tainous country supply such an excellent 
cavalry and even compete with the Parth- 
ian archers? The reason is, Armenia like 
the Median Atropatene was highly favor- 
able for horse breeding. The natives natur- 


ally made full use of this resource not only 
for their economic life but also for their 
military defense.”! 


According to the same author the Armen- 
ian light cavalry had such a reputation that 
the Armenians not only used it in their 
wars but lent its services to foreign armies 
for their operations in other theaters. 


But the core of Tigranes’ military power, 
at least his offensive power, consisted of 
his famous cavalry, protected with steel 
down to the thighs, armed with the lance 
and recruited from the nobility ranks. 


Another source of Armenian strength 
was the genius of the Armenian engineers, 
the workers and the masons in the service 
of the army. Especially the inhabitants of 
the south had a reputation for “incompar- 
able military engineers, a reputation which 
led Tigranes to make use of them for this 


11Chapot, p. 17. 
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particular quality.”"* The perfection of 
the weapon in the Armenian army was one 
of the chief sources of its strength. 

Tigranes “brought special workers to 
build roads, and bridges, to dredge rivers, 
to cut wood and to do other necessary 
chores. These formed a corps of 35,000 at 
the rear of the army.’* 


Rome and Her Expansion to the East 


In 70 A.D. we find Tigranes the Great 
at the height of his power with Armenia 
dominating the whole of the Middle East. 
Up until then Tigranes had clashed with 
only the Eastern peoples some of whom, 
such as the Parthians, were formidable 
warriors. But all of these were eastern 
powers with political and military institu- 
tions which did not greatly differ with the 
Armenians. 

During the ensuing years Tigranes 
would find himself face to face with the 
most perfected and the best balanced mil- 
itary force which the world had ever 
seen—Rome. 

cribe, or even to present a condensed ver- 
sion of the history of that formidable 
power which represented the greatest mil- 
itary and administrative genius history 
has ever known and which was to cross 
swords with Armenia. 

That power stemmed from a city, Rome 
which was founded approximately at the 
same time when the sons of Haik arrived 
in Armenia. It started in the 5th and 4th 
centuries B.C. and by the Srd century it 
established its supremacy over Italy, dom- 
inating it not by a process of centralization 
which is the characteriste of all medocrit- 
ies, but on the contrary, through a variety 
of forms of subordination which is a veri- 
table revelation of administrative genius. 


12Strabo. 
13Plutarch. 


In the 3rd century Rome became en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle with 
another great power—Carthage; a struggle 
upon which depended the supremacy of 
the Mediterrenean. Because of our habit 
of viewing history from a biased version 
we cannot form a precise idea of how 
Rome emerged victorious from this strug- 
gle in such a limited time. This was a 
unique duel the issue of which was impos- 
sible to foretell at the time. “Until one of 
the two adversaries was definitely crushed, 
the other would have thought he was the 
loser. 714 

At the beginning of the second antes 
of our era Rome turned attention to the 
East. She vanquished a new rival whose 
growing power had begun to disturb her, 
Antiochus the Great, Emperor of the Seleu- 
cids. We have already seen how this first 
intervention of Rome enabled Armenia to 
recover her independence from Seleucid 
domination and we also have followed the 
Roman policy which was favorsble to 
Armenia for a long time. 


Greek or Hellenic states of that 
(Bithynia, Pergamus, Lydia, Phry; 
Galatia.) But at the outset of 
century century B.C, Rome 
one of the greatest figures of 
Mithridates VI Eupator, king of 
who was to become the champion of 
Hellenic cause and would try to 
an eastern empire. 

Mithridates 

In 111 B.C. Mithridates ascended 

throne of Pontus in the city of 
Pontus extended to the north of 


along the Black Sea coast, the 
between Trebizond and Sinope. 
was inhabited by a people which, 


14Baker. 
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ing to some historians,"* was of Armenian 
origin but which, having come in contact 
with Greek civilization, had been Hellen- 
zed. Greek civilization was easily accessble 
to that coastal region. 

The origin of the royal family of Pon- 
tus, the ancestors of Mithridates, is not 
exactly known. Certain historians attribute 
to him a Persian (Achaemenian) origin, 
others Parthian. Wigram even considers 
Mithridates an Hellenized Armenian. 


Whatever the real facts, he had to make 
his debut in history together with Hanni- 
bal, as the greatest adversary Rome had 
ever encountered. As Racine has observed, 
of six of the great military chiefs the 
Roman Republic produced through the 
centuries—Scipio Africanus, Marius, Sylla, 
Lucullus, Pompey and Caesar, three of 
them (Sylla, Lucullus and Pompey) owe 
their entire reputation to the wars which 
they waged against this extraordinary 
man. 

A highly educated man (it is said he 
spoke twenty languages), imbued with 
Grecian culture, his noble ambitions 
transcended by far the mediocre visions 
of other sovereigns. He dreamt not only 
the extension of his empire but to make 
himself a Hellenized foreigner, the champ- 
ion of the Greek world which groaned 
under the Roman yoke. It was his ambi- 
tion to chase the Romans out of Asia Minor, 
then to occupy Macedonia and Greece and 
to confront Rome, the master of the west, 
with a Greek empire, the master of the 
Orient. The division of the world which 
he conceived—a Latin empire in the west 
and a Greek empre in the east was to be 
realized 400 years later.’® 

He embarked on his dazzling career by 
extending the boundaries of Pontus in the 
east and the north. He successively com- 


1SWigram, The Assyrians and Their Neighbors, 
London, 1929, p. 19-20. 
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pleted the annexation of Pont-Euxine 
(modern Adjaristan), Colchis (modern 
Abkhazia), and the Tauric Chierson 
(Crimea). In his expansion to the south 
he encountered the Armenia of Tigranes 
and instantly realized that he had to do 
with an adversary whom he could not easily 
defeat. 


Determined to concentrate his forces 
on his grand and unique design—the expul- 
sion of Rome from the east—he made 
the friendship of Armenia the basis of his 
policy, resigning in Tigranes’ favor his 
ambitions to the south and east and leav- 
ing to Armenia the Transcaucasus, Syria, 
Palestine, Kurdistan, and Mesopotamia, 
and reserving to himself Asia Minor, 
Greece, Macedonia and the Black Sea 
coast. 


The alliance of Mithridates and Tigranes 
was crowned by the partition of Asia 
Minor, Tigranes holding the south and 
Mithridates the north, also by we marriage 
of Tigranes to Mithridates’ daughter Cleo- 
patra. A highly educatea woman imbued 
with the culture of the Greeks, she of 
cuurse had no relation to the famous Clev- 
patra of Egypt who later was to play such 
a sinister role in the history of Armenia. 


Having nothing to fear from Tigranes, 
Mithridates on the contrary encouraged the 
latter’s expansion to the south, tolerated 
his domination of the Transcaucasus, and 
turned his attention to Asia Minor. 

From the historical and geographical 
view point of Armenia it is important to 
note that in the past and the greater part 
of the Middle Ages, the Asia Minor which 
bordered Armenia was a rich country, in- 
habited by Greeks or natives or Indo- 
European aborigines who had arrived there 
together with Armenians and had been 


16T, Reinach, Mithridate Eupator, Paris, 1890. 
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Hellenized like the Phrygians. It was only 
in the XIth century A.D. that Hellenized 
Asia Minor was to disappear as a result 
of the Turanian invasion. Instead of sepa- 
rating Armenia from the west as was the 
case with the Turanian occupation of 
Anatolia, the Asia Minor of the Greeks 
tied Armenia to the West for more than 
twelve centuries. 

Now let us return to Mithridates and his 
designs on Asia Minor. At that time Asia 
Minor was composed of a series of Greek 
or Hellenized kingdoms—the kingdom of 
Bithynia (the region of Ismidt), the king- 
dom of Galatia (modern Ankara), Phrygia 
(modern Afion Karahissar), Lydia (mod- 
ern Smyrna) and Cappadocea (the region 
of Caesarea). 

Mithridates first occupied Galatia and 
set one of his sons on the throne of Cap- 
padocea. He expelled from the throne of 
Bithynia King Nicomedes who was a prot- 
ege of Rome. The latter reinstated Nicome- 
des and encouraged her tributary kings 
in Asia Minor to defend themselves against 
Mithridates and even to attack him. 


In 88 Mithridates declared war on Rome 
and in a lightning war occupied Galatia 
and Phrygia. He characterized his war as 
a crusade to liberate the whole of Asia 
Minor and Greece from the Roman yoke. 
As a result, thoasands of Roman citizens 
established in these countries as adminis- 
trators and businessmen were massacred. 

The master of Asia Minor, Mithridates 
now crossed to Greece and occupied 
Athens. The Romans sent against him 
Sylla, one of the greatest yet the most 
terrible men Rome had ever produced. 
Ferrero and Baker have given an exquisite 
description of his portrait: “He was one 
of those superior but solitary men one often 
encounters among the nobility when an 
aristocratic regime becomes deteriorated. 
A man of superior education and culture, 


he could no longer cling to the old preju- 
dices of his class and knew that its decad- 
ence was inevitable. Very proud and seri- 
ous minded, he did not want to win glory 
at the cost of depravity and corruption 
upon which almost always depended suc- 
cess in a democracy. Extraordinarily ener- 
getic and avaricious he could not stand 
still; highly skeptical and sensual, highly 
indifferent to good or bad.”!* 

In a series of bloody battles in which 
the Romans had met an adversary worthy 
of their steel in a long time, Sylla succeeded 
in repulsing Mithridates from Greece and 
then from Asia Minor. 

In 84 Mithridates concluded a peace 
with Rome, surrendering his conquests 
in Asia Minor and Greece and paying a 
heavy indemnity. When we consider that 
it was the Roman rule to continue wars 
until the adversary had been totally van- 
quished or enslaved, this peace should be 
regarded as a success for Mithridates, 
especially in view of the massacre of 
thousands of Romans which had precip- 
itated the war. 

In fact Mithridates had proved the 
greatest and the most formidable foe of 
Rome since the time of Hannibal. On the 
other hand Sylla hurried back to Rome 
to destroy the party of Marius, his enemy 
and former chief which had assumed the 
power. This consideration together with 
the formidable power which Mithridates 
still represented forced Sylla to conclude 
the peace, a peace which many Romans 
regarded as a humiliation and even 
treason. 

Lucullus 

Upon his return to Rome Sylla turned the 
government over to his chief lieutenant 
Lucullus. The latter is chifly known as a 
great epicurean. In reality Lucullus did 


1TFerrero, Grandeur et Decadence de Rome, 
Paris, 1924, I. p. 112. 
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more than introducing into Europe the 
apricot and the cherry of Armenia. 

He was a great soldier, the conqueror 
of Mithridates and later, first the victori- 
ous and then unfortunate adversary of 
Tigranes. He even became a figure of 
historical significance. With Hannibal and 
Scipio, Lucullus was the man who veered 
the destiny of Rome toward military -mon- 
archism as a form of government. 

He was the son of a high aristocratic 
family, although he was poor, and was 
married to a woman without a dowry, 
although she, too, came from an aristocratic 
family. In the eastern wars he became dis- 
tinguished as Sylla’s chief of staff. Indeed, 
in entire military history there had never 
been a general of Sylla’s stature who had 
for his chief of staff such a great general 
as Lucullus. Although poor, he was one 
of those rare few who did not take part 
in the pillage of the vanquished after the 
proscriptions in Rome which marked the 
Victory of Sylla over Marius. “In the 
midst of so many adventurers he sincerely 
represented the only respectable quality 
in the government established by Sylla— 
pure aristocratic tradition of ancient 
times.”18 

Lucullus was ambitious, intelligent, 
honest, proud, arrogant and passionate, 
brusque in his actions, devoid of cunning 
and incapable of intrigue and dissimulaton 

(except in his reports to Rome about his 
victories ). 

Placed in command of Asia Minor in 84, 
after the peace with Mithridates, Lucullus 
reestablished the order, put an end to the 
scandalous abuses of the financiers which 
were widespread in the region and won 
the peoples’ attention, meanwhile incurring 
the hatred of Roman capitalists who robbed 
these countries. 


18Ferrero, 1, p. 170-171 
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He left the east in 80 but returned in 74, 
after the outbreak of the second Mithrida- 
tic war. In 78 he inflicted a crushing defeat 
on Mithridates at Cabeiraand, then in 72- 
71 he reduced by siege the last fortresses 
of Pontus still held by Mithridates (Sinope 
the capital, Heraclea and Amasia). 

Having lost all his possessions Mithri- 
dates was forced to flee, after having put 
to death his sisters and wives lest they 
fall captive to the Romans. He sought 
asylum at the court of his son-in-law 
Tigranes II of Armenia. 


The Origin of the War Between Rome 
and Tigranes and Its Historical 
Importance 


Up until then the Armenia of Tigranes 
had stood neutral in the conflict between 
Mithridates and Rome, a conflict which 
did not interest her directly. When Mith- 
ridates took refuge in Armenia Tigranes 
was in the midst of his occupation of Pal- 
estine. Lucullus, who wanted at all cost 
to secure the person of Mithridates for 
his triumph, sent messengers to Tigranes 
and demanded the surrender of his father- 
in-law. Tigranes received the Roman 
ambassadors in Antioch, the rich capital 
of the ancient Seleucids and presently one 
of the principal cities of his empire since 
the conquest of Syria. 


Tigranes had no particular love for 
Mithridates, whom he secretly envied. 
Nevertheless he absolutely refused to 
violate the laws of hospitality and told the 
Roman ambassadors that it was impossible 
for him to deliver Mithridates. He added, 
however, that he desired to live in peace 
with the Rome and that there was no 
clash of interests between Rome and 
Armenian Major since he had no designs 
either on Asia Minor or Pontus. 

From this moment war between Armen- 
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ia and Rome was inevitable, and even, in 
all probability, an historical fatality. But 
war would not have broken out so soon, nor 
under those conditions, had Lucullus been 
a man of different personality and char- 
acter. 

In fact, embarking on a war with a great 
power like the Armenia of Tigranes the 
Great was a question of high policy which 
only the Roman Senate could decide. And 
now, for various reasons, the Senate 
hesitated to engage in a new adventure 
in so brief a space of time. The war with 
Mithridates had lasted for eighteen years 
and the Roman Senate was afraid of 
meeting a second Mithridates in the per- 
son of Tigranes. 

Furthermore, Roman policy had looked 
upon Armenia as a friendly power which 
had been an indirect ally in the past 
against the future Parthian menace. As 
Mommsen observes, one of the results of 
the expansion of the Armenian state had 
been the repulsion of the Parthians into 
the interior of Asia2® In this manner 
Armenia had become a buffer state and 
a bastion for the west and this aspect of 
the question had not missed the attention 
of certain Romans. 

This war against Armenia which the 
Roman Senate, led by its traditions and 
foresight, hesitated to provoke, Lucullus 
settled on the spot, thus violating the 
fundamental law that the Senate alone 
reserved to itself the right to determine 
questions of foreign policy and high strat- 


egy. 

From this view point alone Lucullus” 
war against Armenia is of great historical 
significance because it constitutes the first 
instance a Roman military chief, instead of 
taking orders from the Senate, acted on 


19Mommsen, Romische Geschichte, Berlin, 
1917, Vol. II, p. 48. 


his own will. It was this war which 
inaugurated the first step toward a new 
form of government—military monarchy— 
which later, through Pompey and especi- 
ally through Caesar and Augustus, would 
transform the entire Roman governmental 
structure. Lucullus’ action created a pre- 
cedent. It contained in itself the germs of 
all the others. 

“During the six years he spent in the 
East,” writes Ferrero, “Lucullus had 
initiated a revolution in Roman policy 
which produced far reaching consequences. 
His role in Roman history is analogous to 
the role of Napoleon in European history. 
Lucullus had found the Roman foreign 
policy paralyzed by traditional sluggishness 
and procrastination. The Romans preferred 
diplomatic negotiation to war as much as 
possible. This policy was not devoid of 
wisdom but it had exhausted itself by its 
exaggeration. As far as he could, Lucullus 
replaced diplomacy with war in order to 
solve the difficulties of eastern policy; 
instead of interminable intrigues, he 
resorted to swift war. This policy, like that 
of Napoleon, restored the balance between 
the Senate’s antiquated policy and the 
chaaged conditions. This policy was to 
prove successful as long as it did not 
exhaust itself by overdoing. It had its 
immediate followers. Pompey and Caesar 
were to become Lucullus’ great disciples 
and would reap what he had sowed.”” 

But Lucullus who initiated this policy 
was to end his work under an impression 
of bitter failure, because, as we shall see, 
after his initial great successes, he 
encountered in the person of Tigranes an 
Armenian pertinacity and endurance 
coupled with Mithridates’ genius and a 
topography of the land, a resistance which 
he could not shatter. 


20Ferrero, I, p. 256-257. 
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Immediately upon receipt of Tigranes’ 
answer Lucullus at his own initiative made 
preparations to invade Armenia. He con- 
tinued these preparations until the winter 
of 70-69. 

There is an impression on the contrary 
that the Armenians took no steps and were 
taken by surprise when the fight broke 
out despite the fact that, from the sever- 
ance of the negotiations until the outbreak 
of the war, they had approximately one 
year in which to prepare for Lucullus’ 
invasion. “They will not dare,” Tigranes 
no doubt thought with the presumption 
of an oriental monarch and as the master 
of the Middle East. He was also perhaps 
informed of the Senate’s hesitations, and 
knowing Rome well, he would not believe 
that a Roman general would disregard the 
Senate’s orders. 

At all events he had no presentiment of 
the perils of the adventure in which he 
was plunging. 

Lucullus in Asia Minor had five legions 
(theoretically each 6,000 but in reality 
that number had been reduced in the 
Pontic war), a cavalry force of approxi- 
mately 3000 (chiefly Thracians, Galatians ) 
and some auxiliary troops. 

He left one legion in Pontus to pacify 
the country and in the spring of 69 he set 
eut for the city of Melitene (Malatia). 
He issued the following Napoleonic proc- 
lamation to his army: “Tigranes, the King 
of Kings, is the master of Syria and Palvs- 
tine. He kills the successors of the Seleu- 
cids and carries away the young girls and 
the brides of their palaces as captives.”21 

To the east of Malatia, from north to 
south, the Euphrates River marked the 
boundary of Armenia. Beyond the Euph- 
rates lay the Taurus mountain range, an 
inaccessible bastion should the Armenians 
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Lucullus’ First War Against Armenia seize the passes. 


However, Lucullus had counted on pre- 
cisely the seizure of these passes in order 
to inject an element of suprize into the 
war. He crossed the Euphrates without 
declaring war, cut across the Taurus range 
before the Armenian seizure of the passes, 
arrived at the region of Arkhana, then 
descended to the plain of Tigris (the 
region of modern Tigranocerta) and laid 
siege to Tigranocerta, the capital of 
Tigranes. 


Lucullus advanced with great rapidity, 
25 kilometers a day—a velocity which, in 
view of the means of transportation of the 
time, insured for him the prolongation of 
his surprise advantage. 


Tigranes was completely unprepared for 
this war and the swift advance which he 
had a right to consider as a perfidious at- 
tack. He sent against the Roman army a 
cavalry force of 3000 commanded by one 
of his generals named Mithrobarzanus 
(Mehrouzhan). But Lucullus who was 
advancing protected by his advance guards 
prevented the shock and Mithrobarzanus’ 
force was defeated by the Roman cavalry 
under the command of Sextilius.?* 


Upon this news Tigranes abandoned 
his capital committing its defense to Gen- 
eral Mankeos and himself, retiring by the 
plain of Chuh-Su, withdrew to Armenia 
proper (Moush) where he mobilized his 
forces to rescue his capital. Meanwhile he 
called to his aid the Arab contingents who 
were marching to Armenia under the com- 
mand of his Syrian Viceroy Magadates, 
But Lucullus intercepted this force through 
his Lieutenant Sextilius who defeated it 
and drove it back to Amida (Diarbekir) 


21In fact, according to Justin, Syria under 
Armenian domination had enjoyed an era of 
peace and prosperity. Reinach, p. 312. 
22Plutarch. 


before it could effect its juncrure with the 
Armenian forces.” 

Tigranes had left his wives and his 
treasurers at Tigranocerta, Lucullus laid 
siege to the ctiy, and seized the outer 
quarters outside the city walls where lay 
his palace, now emptied of its population 
and treasures. He could not, however, 
capture the real city; the citadel continued 
its heroic resistance. 

Lucullus rightly reasoned that the best 
way of defeating Tigranes lay not in 
plunging himself into the terrible Armenian 
highlands, but to continue the siege of the 
capital. Tigranes would surely return to 
rescue the beautiful city which he had 
founded and to which he attached such 
great importance. 

This reasoning proved wise. Entrenched 
in the Plain of Moush, Tigranes was mobil- 
izing the forces of his realm and organiz- 
ing the army with which he was determined 
to vanquish the Romans and rescue his 
capital. 

Meanwhile Tigranes tried to insure the 
safety of his wives and treasure in Tigran- 
ocerta and to this end he sent a rescue 
force of 6000 horsemen. In the ensuing 
melee a segment of the Armenian cavalry 
penetrated the city and rescued some of 
the women and the treasures and brought 
them to the safety of Coush.* But the 
greater part of the cavalry was annihilated 


or taken prisoners.” 


But the siege of the capital continued. 
The Romans built and applied their siege 
machines but the Armenian garrison 
resisted furiously. The latter made use of a 
new weapon, the burning petroleum with 
which they destroyed the siege machine; 
the Romans had great difficulty in fighting 
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61 
a weapon hitherto unknown to them.” 
The Battle of Tigranocerta 
(October 6, 69 B.C.) 


Meanwhile Tigranes assembled his army 
in Moush. He advanced from Moush to 
Tigranocerta, crossing the Taurus in ten 
days, a distance of 200 kilometers separat- 
ing the two cities. 


On the size of Tigranes’ army the Roman 
historians, based upon Lucullus’ intentional 
exaggerations, have given ridiculous figures. 
at 225,000, Appian, 300,000, Memnon is 
more moderate and places the figures at 
80,000. But all these figures are absurd. 
It is impossible to assemble in Moush and 
to cross the Taurus armies of this size. 
In the autumn of 1916 the Second Turkish 
Army under Izzet Pasha had taken the 
offensive against the Russians. He assem- 
bled a force of 60,000 in the south of the 
Taurus then lost 30,000, the larger part 
perishing from the cold and hunger. 


The true size of Tigranes’ army is 
estimated at 40,000 by Eckhardt. He no 
doubt had a numerical superiority over 
Lucullus whose total force did not exceed 
20,000. But there is a great difference 
between the truth and the legend which 
was created by Lucullus in order to en- 
hance the value of his victory, by repre- 
senting the army of Tigranes not only an 
Armenian army but the result of general 
mobilization of the whole of Asia Minor 
under the command of Tigranes, the 
contingents of the Arabs, the Iranians and 
the Transcaucasians, fighting side by side- 
with the Armenians. 


When the Armenian army crossed the 
Taurus a few Roman generals counselled 
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Lucullus to raise the siege of Tigranocerta 
but the latter rejected the advice with 
great calm. He left before the city a 
regiment of 6000 to continue the siege and 
taking with him the remainder of the army 
(10,000 legionnaires and 3000 horsemen) 
he advanced against the Armenian army. 
It was October 6, the anniversary of the 
Battle of Arausio in which the Roman 
army under Servilius Gaipio had been 
annihilated by the Cimbri and the Teutons. 
Lucullus’ lieutenants, superstitious like all 
Romans, insisted not to risk a battle on 
that day but Lucullus replied to them: 
“Do not worry, we will change that dis- 
astrous day into a happy day.” 

The Armenian army was encamped cn 
the opposite bank of Batman-Su. Mithri- 
dates had sent to Tigranes one of his ablest 
Generals, Taxiles,s who knew well the 
organization and the discipline of the 
Roman army in battle. Taxiles advised 
Tigranes not to emerge in battle but to 
harass the Roman army with his light 
cavalry, cut off their line of supplies and 
reduce them to starvation. Later this was 
to become the so effective and classic 
Parthian tactics.?* 

But Tigranes would not listen to it. 
Seeing the inferiority of Roman numbers 
he is supposed to have uttered the follow- 
ing arrogant but now celebrated words: 
“If they come as an army they are too 
few, if they come as ambassadors seeking 
‘peace they are too many.” 

Since the opposite bank facing his army 
was too steep, Lucullus marched down the 
course of the river to take his position on 
flat ground. 

Seeing this movement, Tigranes thought 
Lucullus was retreating because of the 
inferiority of his numbers. He said to 


27Colonel Guse, Die Feldzuge des dritten Mith- 
vidatischen Kriege in Pontos und Armenien, 
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Taxiles, “Do you see your Romans?” To 
which Taxiles replied: “Would to God 
that they were retreating. But they are 
wearing their helmets and holding their 
shields, this means fight.” 

As a matter of fact, having advanced 
farther down, the Roman army crossed 
the river. The Armenian army was facing 
the river. Tigranes personally commanded 
the center; the right wing was commanded 
by the tributary king of Median Atro- 
patene, the left wing by the tributary king 
of Adiabene. On the extreme right stood 
Tigranes’ shock troops, the famous Armen- 
ian armored cavalry. This was a great 
error because, located on the exterior 
flank, this slow moving force was exposed 
to extreme peril. 

With one sweep of the eye, that infal- 
lable art of recognizing the center of 
gravity of a question or situation, and 
which constitutes the true mark of military 
or governmental genius, Lucullus instantly 
sensed that if he broke this famous Armen- 
ian cavalry, he would win the battle. 
He consequently attacked the flank with 
his regular cavalry and the rear with two 
cohorts of legionnaires. The heavy cavalry 
had been conceived for attack, and not de- 
fense. In trying to disengage itself, it there- 
fore turned in the only direction which was 
free of the enemy, namely the corps of 
Tigranes in the left which was put to con- 
fusion by the movement. This was the es- 
sense of the battle which ended in a dis- 
astrous defeat for Tigranes. Mommsen, 
while admitting that the figures of the 
casualties on both sides as reported by 
Lucullus were typical of Sylla’s pupil, 
namely they are patently false, writes that 
this battle “was one of the most beautiful 
military feats in Roman history no matter 
how rich in glory.”*8 

The result of this battle was the quick 
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fall of Tigranocerta where Lucullus found 
ten hectoliters of grain which was so 
priceless for the provisioning of his army 
and immense treasures which laid the 
foundation of his wealth. 

Lucullus imposed a strict discipline on 
his soldiers and incurred their hostility by 
forbidding or limiting the pillage. He pro- 
tected the wives of the Armenian nobility, 
as well as the Greeks. The Greeks and the 
other non-Armenian inhabitants who had 
forcibly been transported into Tigranocerta 
were freed to return to their former homes. 

Another result of this battle, no less 
important, was the submission of all 
Tigranes’ subjects, to the south of Taurus 
(Syria, Sophene, Gordyne and the Arab 
tribal chiefs of Mesopotamia) to the rule 
of Lucullus. They had chafed under the 
tyranny of Tigranes and they were happy 
to exchange his rule for the more moderate 
yoke of Lucullus. 

The only base retained by the Armenians 
in the south of Taurus was the City of 
Nisibis which was defended by Tigranes’ 
brother Gouras, a courageous resistance 
which lasted more than a year. 


Lucullus’ Second Campaign Against 
Armenia (68 B.C.) 

It is probable that at this time Tigranes 
could have made peace by delivering Mith- 
ridates and by renouncing his possessions 
to the south of Taurus. But, inspite of the 
great disasters he had sustained, Tigranes 
preferred to continue the war. 

He spent the winter of 69-68 in making 
preparations to pursue the war in all the 
domains. Greatly assisted by Mithridates he 
achieved remarkable results in all areas. 

In the field of diplomacy he tried to win 
the Parthians to his side, and if he failed to 
insure their active aid, he at least won their 
neutrality. This was a highly important 
achievement because, it meant, he would 
not be forced to fight on two fronts. 


In the whole of the winter of 69-68 and 
the spring of 68 there was feverish activity 
in Armenia. Troops were levied, drilled and 
organized. Aside from a few Caucasian 
contingents (the Iberian archers), the 
Armenian army was truly a national army. 
The Armenians also manufactured the 
necessary materials (weapons and equip- 
ment).?° Large quantities of supplies were 
stored up in strategic points to avoid the 
difficulties of transportation in such a 
mountainous country. The Armenians thus 
succeeded in fielding an army of 50,000 
in addition to a cavalry corps of 20,000. 

In this whole work Mithridates proved 
an invaluable assistant to Tigranes who, 
as his counsellor, demonstrated an indefati- 
gable energy. It was on his counsel that the 
Armenian army was organized on the 
Roman model into escadrons and cohorts 
with a strict discipline. The few thousand 
veteran warriors whom Mithridates had 
brought with him from Pontus, the frag- 
ments of his former army, played a useful 
role in the training and the organization 
of the Armenian regiments. 

One can therefore rightly conclude with 
Eckhardt that the Armenians utilized the 
winter to the maximum in the preparation 
of their defense. The war of 69 had caught 
the Armenians off guard. The war of 68 
found them well organized. 

Lucullus spent the winter with his army 
in the south of Taurus near Tigranocerta. 
He was provisioned from Gordyene which 
had become a friendly country by now. It 
was his plan to finish the war with Armenia 
in 68 by crossing the Taurus and fighting 
Tigranes on the plain of Moush. 

There were two roads leading to Moush 
from Tigranocerta. The first was by way of 
Sassoun, the second, along the modern 
cities of Seirt and Bitlis. Lucullus decided 
to take the first which was shorter, the 
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mountain passes less lengthy, and finally, 
in the region of Sassoun the road branched 
out into two or three lanes, whereas the 
Armenians could easily have blocked the 
only road to Bitlis and create there a sort 
of Thermopylae. 


In July of 68 Lucullus set out with his 
army and arrived at Moush in ten days, 
a distance of 175 kilometers on foot, it 
having taken three days to negotiate the 
mountains. Having arrived at the Plain of 
Moush at the beginning of August he had 
his first disappointment. Whereas in the 
region of the Tigris whence he came the 
wheat crop already was ripe, here it was 
sctill green, due to the climate of the Ar- 
menian highland. 

Tigranes’ war tactics further aggravated 
the problem of provisioning. Upon Mith- 
ridates’ advice the Armenian army had 
been divided into two different corps—the 
cavalry under Tigranes and the infantry 
under Mithridates. These two corps oper- 
ated separately, but retaining mutual con- 
tact, they continued to harass the Roman 
army. When the Romans attacked one, the 
latter retreated while the other rushed to 
the attack.%¢ 

Lucullus laid siege to Mithridates’ camp 
but the latter avoided giving battle, while 
Tigranes’ cavalry harassed and weakened 
the Roman army. 


Meanwhile the war grew more intensi- 
fied.21 As Mommsen observes, the structure 
of the land and the patriotism of the 
Armenians greatly assisted Tigranes in 
this national war which he was waging 
on the soil of the fatherland with a strategy 
which favored his cause. 

It was necessary, however, to put an 
end to the war by forcing the enemy to 
fight, and to do this Lucullus decided 
to march on the Armenian capital of 
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Artaxata where Tigranes had brought his 
wives and treasures. As he had done before 
Tigranocerta, Tigranes surely would not 
shun a battle to save his capital. 

Lucullus crossed the Euphrates along 
the modern cities of Malazkert and Kara- 
kilissa. But here Tigranes with his cavalry 
and auxiliary forces (the Medians and the 
Iberians) intercepted him between Kara- 
kilissa and Diadin. There took place the 
Battle of Euphrates which decided the 
fate of the war. We have only the writings 
of the Roman writers about this battle 
whose veracity is exceedingly doubtful. 

According to the Roman writers this 
was a fierce battle in which the Roman 
cavalry could not achieve a decisive result 
and it was only in the evening that, through 
the intervention of the Roman infantry the 
battle was won. On the evening of the 
battle the situation was as follows (always 
according to Roman writers): The battle- 
field was littered with the bodies of Roman 
dead and wounded.*? The Armenian forces 
were practically intact since the Armenian 
infantry had not yet joined the fight while 
the Roman army was irremediably crip- 
pled.** 


Toward the end of September it began 
to snow. Lucullus was away from Artaxata 
a distance of a few days by foot. But to 
reach the capital he had to cross the 
mountain range of present Aghri Dagh 
whose passes were held by the Armenians. 

This was a venture clearly beyond the 
power of the Roman army. Lucullus had 
to abandon his plan. Later he was to 
apologize that his soldiers rebelled and 
forced him to retreat. 

Amid terrible conditions Lucullus made 
his long and difficult retreat over a distance 
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of 500 kilometers by way of Karakilissa to 
Djezireh and Van to Bitlis. “The horse 
could find no water in frozen rivers and the 
ice breaking under their hooves cut their 
sinews and legs. The country covered with 
woods on almost all sides (it took eight 
centuries of Turanian domination later to 
strip it of its vegetation) had only a few 
passes whose snow buried the soldiers 
while crossing. The nights were spent on 
damp and muddy ground.”* 

Toward the end of October Lucullus 
with the remnants of his army arrived at 
the plain of the Tigris. In November he 
captured Nisibis, the last Armenian 
fortress in southern Taurus, which, 


although besieged, still had held out under 
the command of Tigranes’ brother Gouras. 

This last feat of Lucullus altered nothing, 
however, from the final result of the 
Armenian war. The war was ended for 
him with a resounding defeat, in reality the 
first major defeat of Roman arms in the 


East. 

Tigranes’ genius, coupled with Armen- 
ian valiance, as well as the topography of 
the land—the Armenian highland with its 
terrible winters had forced the Romans 
into retreat and the defeat of one of its 
greatest generals. 

This defeat was the signal of an anti- 
Roman movement in the entire east. 
Profitting from this reversal and the weak- 
ening of the Roman army, the result of the 
defeat, Mithridates left Armenia with a 
regiment of 4,000 soldiers which repre- 
sented the remnants of his former army 
to which Tigranes added 4,000 Armenians, 
and with which he resumed the reconquest 
of his country. In the Battle of Zeila (Zileh) 
this Armeno-Pontic corps crushed a Roman 
force and thus Mithridates recovered his 
lost kingdom. 

Meanwhile the Armenian army put 
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increasing pressure in the direction of the 
south. In the spring of 67 Tigranes with 
his army crossed the Taurus and forced 
Lucullus to evacuate the southern part of 
Armenia (including Tigranocerta and 
Nisibis) and withdraw to the east bank of 
the Euphrates.** Tigranes crowned these 
operations with a great invasion of Cappa- 
docea.®* 

The Campaign of Pompey (67-66) 
As a result of these series of disasters 
Lucullus was recalled to Rome. The chief 
cause of his disgrace was of course the 
unforseen resistance which he met in 
Armenia. It should be added however that 
his character, the stern discipline which 
he imposed on his soldiers, his past. hon- 
esty and his disdain for intrigue played 
an equal role in his fall from grace. 
Even after such a disastrous failure, 
when it came to promoting factionalisms 
in Rome, bribing the great financiers and 
winning popularity and favors, a clevcrer 
man than he could easily have managed to 


retain his command. 

Absolutely ridiculous is the legend 
according to which Lucullus was recalled 
to Rome at the very moment when he was 
about to crown his work with success and 
to reap the fruit of victories. Suffice it to 
cast a glance at the map of the east when 
Lucullus was recalled to understand that 
nothing, or pracically nothing was left of 
his work. Pontus was again in the hands of 
Mithridates, the whole of Armenia Major 
was under the rule of Tigranes inchding 
even some of the countries he had con- 
quered, since he was master of. all the 
provinces to the north of the Tigris.°” 

As commander of the Roman armies 
Lucullus was replaced by Pompey who 
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became a great general by virtue of his 
military talent and moderation. He truly 
represented all the qualities of a civiliza- 
tion and culture to which the Roman 
aristocracy had attained at the end of 
its power and at the threshold of its 
decadence. Pompey was to become the 
champion and the last representative of 
his class. 


Pompey concentrated in Cilicia an army 
of several legions. As clever a diplomat as 
he was a great general, he realized that in 
all wars against Armenia the Parthians 
were the key to the situation. It was 
because Tigranes and Mithridates insured 
their neutrality that in the second war of 
Lucullus Armenia succeeded in concen- 
trating her forces against Rome and in 
repelling her legions. 


By promising a part of the territories in 
Mesopotamia which Lucullus had seized 
by his victory over Tigranes, Pompey won 
the alliance of the Parthian king of Iran, 
Phraates IIT, who attacked Armenia. 


Thus busying the Armenian forces 
Pompey marched on Pontus with an army 
of 50,000, traversing the entire length of 
Asia Minor. Mithridates opposed him with 
an army of 30,000 but he was defeated in 
the great battle of Dasteira or Nicopolis, 
at the bank of Lycus (Yeshil Irmak). 


Mithridates’ entire army was wiped out 
in this encounter, Mithridates himself, who 
had fought heroically to the last, scarcely 
escaped with his life, fleeing from the 
battlefield on his horse, accompanied by 
two of his faithful guards and one of his 
wives, the valiant concubine Hypsicratea. 
“Clad in man’s attire, her hair shorn off, 
mounted on an indefatigable Persian horse 
whom she tended with the king’s horse, 
this heroic Amazon was to accompany her 
spouse to the end of his Odyssey, lavish- 
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ing upon him her tenderness—the living 
image of the absent fatherland.”** 

Meanwhile the Parthian king Phraates 
was invading Armenia. To make matters 
worse, Tigranes the Younger, the son of 
the Armenian king, committed a shameful 
deed. He went over to the Parthians with 
a contingent of the army. Tigranes II, after 
the wreck of his empire, and inspite of his 
success in his second war, had turned into 
a petulant old man. His son resented his 
rude and suspicious attitude, but of course 
nothing could justify his ignoble deed. 

With the aid of Prince Tigranes’ 
contingent the Parthians laid siege to 
Artaxata. 


After the defeat of Mithridates and the 
fall of Pontus when Pompey was marching 
on Armenia, Tigranes’ situation had be- 
come desperate. He was forced to fight 
on two fronts with his son and a fraction 
of his army in the enemy ranks. The foreign 
war had been aggravated by a civil war. 

Even in these circumstances Tigranes’ 
Armenia succeeded in rallying sufficient 
power and courage to resist the Parthians. 
Rallying his forces, Tigranes attacked the 
beseiging army at Artaxata, inflicted a 
crushing defeat upon it and drove the 
Parthians out of Armenia.®9 Still, despite 
this success, Tigranes felt that it would be 
impossible to continue the war because 
the Roman army already had penetrated 
Armenia from the other frontier. 


When Mithridates presented himself at 
the Armenian frontier, Tigranes who had 
given him asylum before, thus incurring 
the enmity of Rome upon him—the cause 
of all his misfortunes—he who after his 
defeat in his first war with Lucullus had 
refused to buy the peace at the price of 
surrendering his guest, this time would 
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not open the doors of Armenia before him. 

Roman historians tell us that he even 
put a price on his head. If Tigranes had 
any real intention of delivering his ally 
to the Romans nothing was easier for him 
than to receive the fugitive and then turn 
him over to Pompey. In reality, Tigranes 
did not have a base spirit. He did not try to 
win the confidence of Pompey at the price 
of treason, but simply refused to give 
Mithridates a second asylum, something 
which was his right, and as a matter of 
fact, in a way, he saved the life of Mith- 
ridates, because the latter would have 
been in great danger in a country which 
the Romans would soon occupy; Armenia 
was no longer in a position to continue the 
war. 


Continuing his march into the heart of 
Armenia without a fight, Pompey reached 
as far as the region of modern Erzeroum, 
then entering the valley of the Araxes he 
joined Tigranes’ traitor son. 

Tigranes sued for peace and Pompey 
accepted. His peace terms were compar- 
atively moderate. As a statesman he real- 
ized that Parthian alliance was only tran- 
sitory. This treaty was contrary to the 
Senate’s view of eastern policy. Instead 
of annexing Armenia to the Roman Empire, 


Pompey was satisfied to make her an ally, | 


hoping she would pose in the future as 
a barrier state against the northern bar- 
barians and a military base against the 
Parthians. 

Tigranes was obliged to return those 
territories which he had seized in the south 
of the Taurus but would keep Armenia 
proper. He would also keep the provinces 
of Sophene and Arzanene (modern Kurd- 
istan) which he had seized from the 
Parthians. Armenia would lose her empire 
but she would emerge greater than the 
Armenia of Tigranes’ accession. This con- 
cessions of Pompey was a great blow to 
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the Parthians who had hoped that they 
would recover these provinces. 

Besides, Tigranes had to pay a war 
indemnity of 6,000 talents. The political 
terms of the treaty in particular were very 
costly to Armenian vanity. Tigranes would 
receive the title of “Ally and Friend of the 
Roman People,” yet Armenia, by entering 
the Roman sphere of influence, in reality 
would become not an ally but a feudal 
vassal which would be free in her internal 
administration but her foreign policy, 
thereafter, would be controlled by Roman 
policy and needs. 


The interview between Pompey and 
Tigranes had a dramatic character. Tiganes 
stripped himself of his purple robe and 
retaining only his royal diadem, presented 
himself to the Roman Proconsul. Pompey, 
always moderate and generous, raised the 
old king, returned to him the insignia of 
his royalty and treated him like a sovereign. 


As to the Parthian king and Tigranes’ 
traitor son who had been the chief welders 
of his defeat, these were not rewarded. The 
first did not reap the fruits of his policy 
and the second did not win the price of his 
treason. Pompey arrested that unworthy 
son and took him to Rome, to grace his 
triumphal entry. The king of Parthia did 
not recover the territories to the south of 
Armenia which Tigranes formerly had 
seized from him. His participation in the 
war against Armenia had not, therefore, 
yielded the expected results. From that 
moment the great and interminable anta- 
gonism which would pit Rome against 
Parthia seemed inevitable. 


Tigranes II continued to reign over 
Armenia for ten more years after this 
defeat which had ruined his empire but 
had kept the Armenia proper intact. It 
seems during this latter part of his life 
Tigranes remained the loyal ally of Rome. 
He died in 56. With him came to an end 
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a kingdom of fourty years which marked 
the apogee of Armenian power. 

After finishing his work in Armenia 
Pompey marched his army to Transcaucasia 
to carry Roman arms into a region where 
no Roman armies had ever set foot. The 
Iberians and the Albanians disputed his 
advance fiercely and it was with great dif- 
ficulty that he crossed the Cyrus (Kour) 
river whose bank the barbarians had pro- 
tected with a palisade of tree trunks.”*° 


Pompey established a semblance of 
Roman domination over these regions 
which was purely nominal and shortlived. 
In reality Transcaucasia was too far from 
Rome to make her influence felt. In suc- 
ceeding centuries, during the great con- 
flict between the Parthians and Rome and 
then between the Persians and Byzantium, 
we shall see that the sympathy of the 
Transcaucasian peoples wavered between 
the West to which they were attached by 
origin and Iran whose influence they lived 
and whose political model they copied. 


Pompey’s wars in Pontus, Armenia and 
Transcaucasia stamp him as a great mili- 
tary figure. True, he owed a major part of 
his successes to his adroit diplomacy. The 
fact that he succeeded in raising the Par- 
thians against Armenia was one of the 
decisive factors of his victory. The treach- 
ery of Tigranes’ son followed by the 
treachery of Mithridates’ son likewise were 
contributing factors. But when we follow 
the march of his army on the map, from 
Cilicia to Pontus, and then from Pontus, 
by way of Armenia, to the Transcaucasus, 
we see that from the standpoint of troop 
thovement and transportation few have 
ventured to attempt what he accomplished. 
It is true that at the time Asia Minor and 
Armenia had not yet been desolated by 
the Turanian invasion. These were flourish- 
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ing countries, covered with forests and 
thickly populated. And yet the mountain- 
ous nature of these countries posed no 
small obstacle to such a march and the 
simple fact of attempting and carrying 
through such a difficult enterprize is 
enough to class Pompey among the great 
generals of history. 


His moderate policy toward Armenia and 
his proper grasp of the needs of the future 
were equally remarkable, inspiring Plu- 
tarch to pen the immortal lines: “When he 
had Tigranes under his power whom he 
could have chained to his triumphal car- 
riage, he preferred to make him his ally 
saying he would rather have the glory of 
the centuries than the glory of one day.” 

Having completed his work, when 
Pompey returned to Rome, the Roman 
power was firmly established in the East. 
Pontus, Cilicia and Syria had been reduced 
to Roman Provinces and Antioch made the 
capital of Rome’s Asiatic possessions. As 
Kevork Aslan observes, the map of the 
eastern world had completely been trans- 
formed. With the exception of Armenia, 
all the states born of Alexander the Great’s 
adventure had disappeared. 

_ As to Mithridates, the last period of his 
life was fully worthy of his person.t! Up 
the coast of the Black Sea, always redoubt- 
able and always fearsome, he marched his 
meager army to the north, pursued by the 
Romans. He played a definite role in the 
resistance of the local populations of Tran- 
scaucasia (the Iberians and the Albanians). 
Then through the mountains he crossed to 
Colchis. (Abkhazia). Despite the siege of 
the Roman fleet which dominated the 
Black Sea, he managed to reach the 


#1In his beautiful tragedy dedicated to Mith- 
ridates, Racine makes him utter the following 
sublime lines: “No matter how badly defeated 
and close to shipwreck, I am mulling over a 
plan that is worthy of my valor.” 
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Crimea, the extreme end of his old posses- The Deep Causes of Rome’s Victory 


ioned f Below we shall attempt to present the 
sone himself deeper causes and the principal factors of 
will Mithridates with Rome's supremacy which constitute the 
ing, f basis of her victories over Tigranes and 
ee mysel Mithridates, as well as the starting point 
famine.” As Reinach observes, this was a ol ol tne cas 
silly way of starving an enemy, by confin- 
e i in at time. 
ee : .. on in the exceptional talent of Roman 
Carried away by his great dream, despite generals, Above all things they are to be 
the disasters he had suffered, Mithridates 5,144 in the superiority of Roman mores 
organized in Crimea an army of 30,000, .14 institutions, compared to those of the 
like Hannibal to carry the war into Italy, oo tern countries. 
marching on Rome over the Balkans and that 
the Alps and enlisting the aid of the bar- . os oe most decisive 
barians of those regions, even as Hannibal Superiority of : a over all the eastern 
had made use of the Gallic tribes. 
enia w partly assimila 
But he had to share the fate of Tigranes. the Hellenic civilization, anal of the 


His own son, Pharnaces had him assas- 

sinated and sent his body to Pompey. The family. 
latter, always magnanimous and generous, dissolute life he lived, could have only one 
treated his mortal remains with royal wife before the law and her sons alone 
honors and had him buried in Sinope, im yore considered as legitimate. In the words 
the mausoleum of Pontic kings. of Fustel de Coulanges “thus it was that 

Thus ended in 64 the life of a man whose the first moral laws of family life were 

memory dominates the history of his time. discovered and sanctified.” 
Mommsen has said of him that he was The oriental monarchs, on the contrary, 
the organizer of the first revolt of the East were polygamists, having many legitimate 
against the West and the pioneer of all sons from different mothers and this prac- 
the other revolutions which took place in tice inevitably ruined the family. The filial 
the future, revolutions which inevitably feeling was lacking especially in the royal 
will yet occur. This is true, but we should family in which sons from different mothers 
not forget that the East of Mithridates conspired against one another and betrayed 
was an Hellenized East, the heir of Mace- their father and the fatherland in order to 
donian conquests, which disappeared with assume the power with the aid of the 
him. enemy. 

We prefer the epitome of the great his- Jn the domain of political institutions, 
torian Reinach who said of him, “Mithri- likewise there could be no comnarison 
dates was the only king in history who between the Roman highly developed 
without assuming the title of ‘Great,’ and aristocratic republic and the crude eastern 
without seeing that title conferred upon despotisms as represented by Tigranes’ 
him by his successors or interested histor- government. 
ians, won it by the clairvoyant hatred and The aristocracy of Rome probably had 
the reluctant admiration of his enemies.” attained to the highest form of a well 
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balanced government through the coexis- 
tence of three different powers: the 
approximately royal authority of the con- 
suls, the authority of the Senate aristocracy, 
and the authority of the people’s tribunes. 

On the one hand is a country in which 
in the aftermath of her greatest defeat, the 
Senate thanks the vanquished general for 
having not despaired of the fatherland; 
and on the other hand a despot who puts 
to death the messenger who brings the 
bad news of the first defeat. 

On the one hand is a government which 
conforms its conduct to generally recog- 
nized and accepted principles, even if not 
approved by all; a country in which the 
duties of each man stem from the rights of 
all. On the other hand is a despotic mon- 
archy which has invested its arbitrary 
power in the person of a king who plays the 
role of a god, one of those oriental monar- 
chies which, in the words of Renan, “is 
based on the follies and the depravities of 
one man” and in which the monarch has 
usurped the place of God.** 

And finally, both from the political and 
the military standpoint Rome enjoyed an 
overwhelming superiority as a government 
whose institutions were not founded on 
the existence of the miracle man (the 
emergence of the miracle man or the hero 
is the basis of eastern mentality), but upon 
the presence and the development of a 
medium force which has been achieved 
by training and organization. 

The number of great men which Rome 
had produced until then was compara- 
tively limited (Camillus, Scipio Africanus, 
Crassus, Marius and Sylla). None of them 
was the equal of Hannibal, nor even per- 
haps of Mithridates. But the power of 
Rome rested on an otherwise secure found- 
ation—that powerful medium and _ the 
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common creed, be it in government or the 
army, which insured the necessary 
cohesion. 

The history of Rome and her victory 
over Hannibal and then Mithridates and 
Tigranes are proved by the following 
words of Ferrero: “The virtues of many 
mediocre generations defeated the 
grandeur of the accidental and personal 
genius.”*8 

Military Aspects 

We find all these characteristics in the 
institutions and the military power of 
Rome. “The Roman people,” wrote Fustel 
de Coulanges, “knew how to obey and how 
to command. It conquered all peoples, not 
by its intelligence or courage, but by its 
discipline. That military discipline was only 
one aspect of the social discipline.” 

The military institutions of Rome, per- 
haps largely the work of Scipio Africanus 
and Marius,** were no longer based on a 
band of warriors but on cohorts which 
marched and maneuvered in obedience to 
a solitary will which coordinated all its 
evolutions. This system represented the 
triumph of the medium over the system 
of the “hero’ or the “champion” which 
was the dominant factor in the military 
institutions of eastern as well as northern 
(the Gauls and the Germans) peoples. 
The supremacy of the Roman system con- 
sisted in the fact that it was conceived 
in an appreciation of the excellance of the 
medium, namely, it relied on men of ordin- 
ary character and force with which Rome 
was to develop a power which hitherto 
had been unknown. This power was simply 
due to organization, namely coordinated 


43Ferrero, I, p. 22. Speaking of the character 
of these wars Victor Duruy has commented: 
“This was a duel between a great people and 
a great man.” 

44See Liddell Hart, Scripio Africanus, Edinburg, 
1926, and G.P. Baker, Sulla, London, 1927, 
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simultaneous action, the outward mani- 
festations of which were the cadence of 
the march and the precision of the tactical 
evolutions.*® 

These are the considerations which 
explain Tigranes’ defeat at Tigranocerta 
and why the Armenia of Tigranes was 
finally forced to bow before the Roman 
military science, despite the heroic resist- 
ance of the Armenians in the war of 68. 

All the same, Armenia’s war against Rome 
constitutes one of the great pages of his- 
tory. In the words of Schweiger-Lerchen- 
feld, “We might say, since the days of 
Issus and Arbela the east had never been 
the theater of military operations of such 
magnitude.”4* 

And finally, the military history of this 
period would not be complete if we failed 
to note that it was Armenia which supplied 
the genius of Mithridates the necessary 
elements of his great adventure. The occu- 
pation and annexation of Armenia Minor 
coincided with the beginning of his reign. 
It was the warlike population of Asia 
Minor which supplied the basis of Mithri- 
dates’ military power. It was here that he 
enlisted first a cavalry of 10,000 and many 
“useful” archers, as testified by Junior, 
and then all the necessary auxiliary forces 
for his army. One understands why the 
Greek Athenion said at the occupation of 
Athens: “The king of Armenia is the Adju- 
tant of Mithridates.”47 

Tigranes and His Fate 

Before concluding this chapter which 
perhaps dominates all the other chapters 
of Armenia’s history it is pertinent to seek 
those factors which enabled Tigranes to 
raise his country to the pinnacle of its 


45Ardant du Pico, Le Combat antiquue, Paris, 

46A. Von Schweiger-Lerchenfeld, Armenien 
und Kleinasien, Kulturgeschichte, vane 1907, 
I, p. 314. 

47Wigram, The Assyrians end Their Neighbors, 
London, 1929, p. 19-20. 
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power and those which brought about the 
decline of its power, as well as the conse- 
quences of the diminution of Armenian 
power. 

Tigranes’ empire truly became “one of 
those great blows whose counter blow goes 
very far,” using the expression of Bossuct. 
It is interesting to underline a few aspects 
of its causes and consequences. 

Tigranes first had in his favor that final 
and irreducible element of human life, 
namely time. The duration of his reign, 
extending over a period of fourty years, 
is in itself an element of success. 

He also had the greatest of all advan- 
tages—the favorable setting of circum- 
stances. At the time he ascended the throne 
Armenia's two perpetual enemies (the 
Seleucids and the Parthians) had been 
weakened by their dynastic wars. As to 
Rome, she had been engrossed in her civil 
wars (Marius vs. Sylla) and later with 
her wars with Mithridates. _ 

But these circumstances of themselves 
are not enough to explain the prodigous 
adventure of Tigranes, the conquest of the 
Middle East which was the greatest work 
of his life. He was able to accomplish this 
simply because he was the master of a 
strong country developed in a century of 
independence and wars and inhabited by a 
warlike race of mountaineers which sup- 
plied the elements of his military power. 
No power could withstand the impact of 
the Armenian armored cavalry which was 
supported by an excellent infantry, and an 
advance corps personifying that recon- 
structive genius which we find alive in 
Armenian engineers and artisans for long 
centuries. 

The policy of Tigranes, his conceptions, 
the fact that he did not annex the greater 
part of the countries he conquered to his 
empire but reduced them to tributary 
kingdoms, permitting them to retain their 
native kings, probably contributed to the 
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diminution of rebellious uprisings. 

All these factors contributed to the suc- 
cess of Tigranes’ plan and ambitions and 
enabled him to convert Armenia into the 
greatest power of the Middle East, and 
later to give it the historic role which 
Armenia assumed when, for a definite 
period, she became the rallying point of 
the East against Roman expansion. 


This mobilization of the East against 
Rome failed, resulting in the disaster of 
Tigranocerta. Despite it, even after the 
disaster, Tigranes found in the Armenian 
people enough inherent power, energy and 
resourcefulness to confound the Roman 
armies in a memorable war and to force 
the retreat of one of her greatest generals. 


Against Pompey who combined diplc- 
matic genius with military art, Tigranes was 
obliged to bow the knee, beleaguered on 
all sides, and betrayed by one of his sons. 

Without an exaggerated ambition, to 
create not a Middle Eastern Empire but a 
powerful homogeneous Armenia, he per- 
haps could have come to terms and could 
have avoided a clash whose consequences 
proved disastrous, not only for Armenia, 
but the whole of the Middle East and 
Rome herself. 


As Jacques de Morgan observes, if 
Mithridates’ ambitions were opposed to 
Rome’s Asiatic policy, the same was not 
true in the case of Armenia. This kingdom 
situated between Rome and her enemy 
Parthia, with its very existence rendered 
Rome great services.** “Tigranes, however, 
had shown himself a very great ruler, an 
able warrior, and had not Mithridates 
drawn him him away into ambitions 
out-of proportion to his people’s resources, 
his statesmanship would have been pro- 


48Morgan, p. 72. 
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found. He had unfortunately Asiatic ideas 
concerning the creation and government of 
a State; one success led him to another, 
and his Oriental views included no other 
reasons for the possession of power. In- 
evitably Armenia had to become one day 
an agent of Rome against the Parthians, but 
her rulers could have chosen to be the 
Republic’s ally and not its servant. His 
superior intelligence and the blood 
of the Armenian people so bravely shed 
deserved a better reward than the bitter 
fruit of servitude.”* 


Nevertheless the work of Tigranes was 
not in vain. A few of his most important 
achievements survived throughout the 
vicissitudes of fortune, foremost among 
which was the unity of his country. The 
merger of Armenia Major and Armenia 
Minor into one great state enabled Armenia 
to survive nearly five centuries, if not as 
a great power, at least as a buffer state 
between Rome and Iran. And lastly, as 
Toynbee observes, the ties between Ar- 
menia and the West started in the reign of 
Tigranes, Before his time, Armenia was 
isolated in an oriental world. Tigranes 
released the ancient ties and established 
new ties with the West.°° 


As to Rome, she only reaped a small 
profit, as we shall see, from the diminution 
of the Armenian kingdom as a result of 
the war. Rome had badly humiliated a 
royal house, had badly weakened a buffer 
state which was a natural barrier and could 
have weakened the power of the Parthians 
with whom Rome would find herself in 
perpetual wars, even if Rome was to be 
replaced by Byzantium and the Parthians 
by the Sassanids. 


49Morgan, p. 81. 
50A. Toynbee, A Summary of Armenian His- 
tory, London, 1916, p. 601. 


(To be continued) 
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SONG 


I live in the country 

With my family 

But from morning to night 
I rarely see a tree 

I rarely pick heather bloom 
From a dew drenched hill 
I rarely press bitter-sweet 
Against my window sill 

I live in the country 

But like the city bride 
Washing and dusting 
Keep me locked inside. 


HUNTING LODGE 


The melancholy sounds begin at night: 


The autumn moths against a knife of light, 
CHT) The scrape like talons on the garbage pail, 


The staccato hoot, the thin wane wail 
Of wild life out defying chill 
When their hunter’s home from his red hill. 


WHO TENDS THESE FIELDS 


(Reprinted from the New York Times) 
Who tends these fields, so green, so wet 
Green as the day they grew 
Yesterday’s acres fragrant yet? 

Conscience says, I do. 


I do, for the sake of the furrows I sowed 
But more for the ones I forgot. 

I reap and sow them over again 

With the bittergreen seeds of regret. 


I do, says Mind, for the exercise, 
Searching the why and the how. 

I do says Love, for my sake alone, 
For love needs fields to plow. 


| Poems 
| CZ 
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ON ARMEN BANKLIAN 


Armen Banklian was born in 1930 at Cliffside 
Park, N. J., of Mr. and Mrs. Ohannes and Naomi 
(Tolumjian) Banklian, natives of Dikranakert 
(Diarbekir), Western Armenia, When Mrs. 
Banklian passed away at an early age, the three 
Banklian children, without a mother, were 
placed by their father, a hard-working West New 
York tailor, in The Christian Orphan Home, in 
Fort Lee, N. J., run by good Scandinavian folk. 
Writes Armen Banklian: “The three of us lived 
there together and were raised with these fine, 
religious people. Our father lived alone in West 
New York, and visited us every Sunday. Thus 
far, in my life, the years I spent in The Home 
are, without doubt, the most pleasant and inno- 
fently happy years that I have lived... .” 
Banklian entered Lebanon Valley College, Anu- 
ville, Pa., in 1948, and graduated in 1952 with 
an AB in English. He then served his two years 
in the army, returned to New York City in 1954 
and has been pursuing a career as an actor, “the 
profession I decided on at age 10 or so.” This is 
his first contribution to The Armenian Review. 
We know it will not be his last! 
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A DATCHIG 


FOR HAIRIG 
a drama 


ARMEN BANKLIAN 


TIME: Twenty years after the time. 
PLACE: Five to seven thousand miles from 
the place. 


CHARACTERS: An Old Man 
Ruben Hartounian 
Eddie Hart 
Elizabeth Hart 
Lenore 


ACT ONE 

The stage is divided diagonally into three 
areas. The largest area is the section below 
and left of line drawn from DR to UL. It 
is sub-stage level. There is an entrance to 
this area at DR and one at UL. This is 
Eddie’s house. Steps lead to imaginary 
front door UL. There is also a suggesticn 
of steps DL, leading upstairs. The DR 
entrance leads out back and to rest of 
house. 


The area immediately above and right 
of the house is the exterior. This is stage 
level. However, it is slightly raked: Up, 
from DR to UL. 


UR is the “special area.” This is the 


SCENE SYNOPSIS 

ACT ONE: The Farm, two days in late 
spring. Eddie’s House and Surroundings, 
later. The Same, a few weeks later. 

ACT TWO: The Same, a month or so 
later: July fourth. 

ACT THREE: The Same, late summer, 
Eddie’s House and The Farm, later. 

EPILOGUE: Elsewhere, sometime after 
act three. 


At curtain, the lights come up on special 
area where an old man sits on steps. He 
has been sitting there with a handful of soil, 
feeling its texture, letting it pour slowly 
through his fingers, from one hand to the 
other. Now, he holds handful of soil to one 
side and lets it fall to the ground. Slowly, 
gently, enjoying the feel of it. He then 
rises, looks up at the twilight, sighs, wipes 
of hands on his overalls, and enters special 
area. This is his home. The farm. 

Inside now he crosses to small jar of 
water on shelf. He picks up the jar, looks 
at it fondly, with memory. He unscrews lid, 


SS 
@ PART I: 
WA 
= portion. Both interior and exterior scenes 
4 are played here. 
smallest of the three areas. It is also the inhales deeply of the water, enjoys it, 
highest. Several steps lead to its upstage breathes heavy sigh, slowly replaces lid, 
(75) 
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puts jar back on shelf, and exits off UR. 

From off right, Eddie calls: “Rupen?” 
He enters, crossing to farmhouse steps. He 
is 32, of medium height, powerfully built. 
At steps, he stops, turns towards off right 
and calls again: 

EDDIE 

Rupen!? 

( He waits for an answer.) 

Where can they be? Rupenl? 

(He looks around and turns towards the 
house.) 

I wonder if the old man is— 

(Starts up steps, calling for Old Man) 

Hai— 

(He stops, on steps.) 

What am I doing, he can’t hear me. I’ve 
been away too long. 

(He sits on steps. Pause.) 

( Quietly: ) 

Ill guide them, dear Lord. Into Thy 
Fold I lead my flock. Together we will 
have a fine Christian American life. 
(Slight pause.) 

Amen. 


(He breaks it, looking around: ) 

Well, at least the farm hasn’t changed. 
These past two days have attested to that. 
Run-down, mismanaged. I had hoped that 
with this my first visit here in over a year, 
the farm would be in more workable con- 
dition. However, it’s for the best. This 
way there’s nothing for them to return to 
after they move in with us. 

(Old Man enters again, carrying Turkish 
pipe.) 


Still, it’s beyond me why Ruben and 
the old man haven't made a go of it. I felt 
certain they'd surely— 

(He hears the Old Man entering, stops 
speaking, and turns to house.) 

That you, Rupen? 

(He riszs, crosses up steps, and enters. 
Sees the Old Man.) 
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(The Old Man notices Eddie standing 
there, watching him. For a beat, they hold 
it, looking at each other.) 

. (The Old Man then moves to bench and 
sits down. Eddie notices pipe which the 
Old Man is holding, and he crosses to him.) 

( Pitifully. ) 

Why do you smoke that? 

(No communication. Old Man thinks 
that Eddie meant something else, so he 
smiles. He then lights pipe and begins 
puffing away, holding water-bowl in his 
lap.) 

(Eddie shakes his head in futility and 
sits down next to Old Man, facing him.) 

Only a small vice, but—Well, perhaps 
I'm too severe. All pleasure is worthy, 
Jesus said, providing it’s within moderation. 

(Now genuine smile: ) 

I don’t think He'll mind. 

(Reaching into his pocket for some- 
thing: ) 

After the ordeal you’ve been through in 
life, we can surely afford to make allow- 
ances. 


(Unscrewing top from fountain pen:) 
A few at any rate... 
(He looks around for paper. Old Man 

notices this, and reaches for some. Hands 

it to Eddie.) 

Thank you, Hairig. 

(Writing: ) 

If we could only talk to each other. 
Armenian is so difficult to write. However, 
I can still manage to write Rupen’s 
name... 

(He finishes writing and shows Old 
Man the paper. Old Man reads it, looks 
up with a smile and points outside, 
proudly. ) 

(Eddie gets up and crosses to edge of 
platform, at steps. Calls: ) 

Rupen! 


(Turns to Old Man:) 
In the field? 
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(No communication. ) 

Oh. 

(Crosses to Old Man and begins to 
write some more.) 

. field? How does one write— 

(Puts paper aside.) 

It really doesn’t matter. 

(Turns to Old Man, smiles.) 

We'll have to hire someone to teach you 
to write English, that’s all. Now that we 
can afford to pay for it. It’s a wonderful 
language, Hairig. Not at all like Armenian. 

(Old Man smiles and nods, not really 
understanding Eddie, only trying to be 
congenial. ) 

(With deep pity:) 

You poor man. You poor, lonely pitiful 
old man. But the Lord had His reasons. 
And -whatever they were, we dare not 
question them. And you mustn't bear 
hatred for the Turks. The way Rupen does, 
the way I once did. For above all things, 
to forgive is most devine. 

(He pauses for a moment. He then 
breaks it, putting pen away.) 

_ Where can Rupen be? 

(Gets up and crosses to door again. The 
Old Man puts pipe down and takes up 
paper and pencil. Eddie pauses at door, 
looking out.) 

This farm. Memories of an attempt at 
life. 

(Slight pause. Then:) 

Rupen! 

- (Looking at watch: ) 

Why does he stay out here so late? My 
ride for the airport will be arriving 
shortly, and I did want to see ne before— 

(Calls: ) 

Rupen!? 

(Waits at door for a moment, then 
crosses back to Old Man who hands him 
note he has just written.) 

Hmmm? 


(Looks at paper, trying to translate.) 


Rupen . . .water . . .No, grape? 

(To Old Man, pointing to word: ) 

Is this grape, or—Oh, it’s no use. 

(Hands paper back to Old Man, shaking 
his head.) 

No. No, it’s no use . . . 


(Old man looks at him, surprised at this, 
obviously having expected different 
reation from Eddie. Old Man, quite deter- 
mined, indicates paper to Eddie and shakes 
his head up and down with definite strokes, 
tapping the paper as he does so.) 

No, I didn’t mean that no. I meant it’s 
no use. No use, Hairig, to try and com- 
municate with you. I've forgotten how to 
really write Armenian and— 

(To Old Man who continues to shake 
head up and down.) 

No, Hairig, no use. 

(Old Man continues tapping paper.) 

No use! You hear me Old Man!? No use! 
No use! 

(Eddie catches self, sits, buries face in 
his hand.) 

Forgive me. Forgive me, Jesus. 

(Turns to Old Man.) . 

I'm sorry. Truly. 

(He smiles, takes paper from Old Man 
and studies it for a@ moment, trying to 
make another effort at seating it. He 
can't.) 

wth Better still, I 
wish there could be—How does Rupen do 
it? How has he, all his life, managed to 
communicate with you by merely . . . 

(He lets it trail off and pause for a 
moment, trying to figure it out. He then 
breaks it, patting Old Man on shoulder.) 

We'll find a way. Through Jesus... . 

(He gets up, faces Old Man. Deliber- 
ately, with gestures: ) , 

I—go—out—side—find—Rupen. Rupen— 
out—side. I—go. You—stay—here. 
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(Old Man understands this, nods. Both 
smile. ) 

Good. 

(He goes to door, crosses down steps 
and starts off right.) 

(Rupen, 12 or 13 years younger than 
Eddie, taller and thinner, enters from UL, 
carrying large pair of shearing scissors. He 
notices Eddie about to exit, calls to him:) 
RUPEN 


Eddie? 

(Eddie stops, turns back. Rupen con- 
tinues into house, Eddie following him.) 
EDDIE 

(Crossing into house: ) 

Where have you been? My ride to the 
airport is due any minute. We've been 
waiting for you. 

RUPEN 

Huh? Oh. I was over in the shed with 
these. The damm things are no good: 
Couldn’t cut butter! I've been out there 
trying to—Here, Hairig. See if you can fix 
them. 

(Old man takes shears, studies them.) 

EDDIE 

Is everything straight, then? Your 
train leaves Wednesday at 9:10. You'll 
arrive at 4 PM Friday in Lewiston Station. 
You've got the tickets, haven't you? You're 
to travel pullman. Is there anything else? 

RUPEN 

No, that’s easy enough. 

(To Old Man) 

Right? 

(Old man says something to Rupen. 


(To Eddie:) 
He wants to know about the deed. 


EDDIE 

Yes. Mr. Morris from Atlas Realty will 
send the caretaker over sometime Monday 
afternoon. You're to show him around, 
get him acquainted. All right? 
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RUPEN 
Yeah, but what about the deed? They 
don’t get the place, right? 
EDDIE 
The decision is yours, Rupen, The farm 
belongs to you and Hairig. Of course, 
Elizabeth and I want you to remain with 
us, but if you decide not to, the farm will 
be here waiting. Just as it is now. 
RUPEN 
O.K. by me. 
(To Old Man:) 
He'll sell if we want to. O.K. by you? 
(To Eddie: ) 
O.K. by him too. 
EDDIE 
Good. 
RUPEN 
Who are they gonna send over? For the 
caretaker? You know? 
EDDIE 
No, I didn’t inquire. 
RUPEN 
Oh. Geeze, I hope they don’t sent that 
stupid Dietrich character over again. He’s 
the guy who watched the place three 
years ago when you volunteered for that 
thing with the government, when we visited 
you, remember? Geeze, after we got back 
the place was a wreck. You think it’s 
lousy now, you shoulda seen it then. The 
damn vines out there were about to choke 
to death. 
(Shrugs it off, sitting.) 
Not that they're much better now. But 
at least now—Huh? 
(Listens to Old Man.) 
(Answering him, indicating shears in 
Old Man’s hands: ) 
No, I think they’re rusted at the bolt. 
Rusted or busted. 
(Old Man says something.) 
What? 
(Old Man repeats it. Rupen listens, 
murmers, “That's what I thought you said,” 


: Rupen listens.) 
Oh, yeah. 


or something, and breaks into a smile. The 
Old Man, too, smiles.) 


_ (Laughing: ) 
-Yeah, that’s pretty neat. 
EDDIE 
What is it? 
RUPEN 
Huh? 
( Realizes. ) 


Oh. Hairig said it’s like this place. 
(He laughs. Old Man smiles, nodding 


head up and down. Rupen stops laughing, 
turns to Eddie.) 


It's really not funny, but it sounds funny. 
Cause this place sure is rusted. Busted too. 
EDDIE 

(Smiles: ) 
(Old Man takes out pen knife and 
begins picking at the shears, etc.) 
RUPEN 
(Seriously, with touch of guilt: ) 

_ We tried, Eddie. But we're just not 
farmers. After you left, me and Hairig 
just couldn’t make it, But we tried, Eddie. 
Didn't we, Hairig? 

(With forced chuckle, he adds: ) 
Guess you're the only Hartounian 
knows how to make a buck. 
EDDIE 
It's better this way. Once we're together 
again everything will function smoothly. 


RUPEN 
I hope so. 
(Looking towards Old Man:) 
For his sake. 
EDDIE 
It will. 


RUPEN 


Yeah, I guess. 
(Slight pause.) 

How many stores you got now? Quite 
a few, eh? 


EDDIE 


Yes. 


RUPEN 
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How many? Bout 20? 
EDDIE. 


Wow. Doing ali right. 
EDDIE 

Yes, we are. 

(Suddenly and violently, and for no 
apparent reason Old Man flings shears 
against the wall. Eddie reacts.) 

What’s the matter?! 

(He starts for the Old Man.) 

What's— 

(Rupen reaches out arm, stops him.) 

RUPEN 


shears, bends over, picks 
crosses back to the bench, 
knife again, sits, and resumes his 
ering.) 

There. See? Just fixing the shears. 

(Eddie sighs relief, sits again.) 

EDDIE 

I have been away too long. He's the 

same Hairig. 


RUPEN 

Nobody changes. Eddie. Only the times. 
EDDIE 

Hmmm? 


Twenty seven. 
| 
(With a smile:) 
x Nothing’s wrong. 
F (They watch. Eddie concerned, Rupen 
¥ amused at Eddie’s concern. The Old Man 
3 rises, slowly, deliberately. He stands in 
F place for a beat and then, with definite 
: movements, he puts the pen knife down 
; on the bench beside him, crosses to the 
RUPEN 
I've been reading lately. About a lot 
of things. 
EDDIE 
A lot of things? 
RUPEN 
Yup. 
| (Slight pause. Rupen looks in Eddie's 
|| eyes. Eddie then begins to feel uncom- 


EDDIE 

(Trying to manage a smile: ) 

Turks again? 

RUPEN 

(No smile: ) 

No, Eddie, Armenians. I'm starting to 
find out who I am. Who he is and who 
you are. And I'm learning. All the time. 

(There is a pause. Then, automobile 
horns sound from off right. Still a pause. 
Horn again. With this, Eddie breaks it.) 

EDDIE 
We've much to talk about, Rupen. 
RUPEN 

(Plays the word: ) 

I know. Much. 

( Eddie rises, crosses to overnight bag on 
floor and starts for the door. He stops in 
front of Old Man. Old Man rises, smiles. 
Eddie smiles.) 


EDDIE 
Goodbye, Hairig. 
(They embrace. Eddie turns to Ruben. 
Slight pause. Horns sounds again.) 
Rupen. 
(They shake hands.) 
RUPEN 
See you Friday. 
EDDIE 


Friday at four, 

(Breaks it with a smile, turns, crosses 
down steps and exits off right as the horn 
sounds again. Pause. 

Rupen sits, thinking. Old Man tinkers 
with the shears. Then again, suddenly and 
violently, the Old Man throws shears 
against wall. He goes through same routine. 
Rupen pays no attention, just sits there, 
staring ahead, deep in thought. 

When Old Man resumes seat and picks 
up pen knife again, Rupen breaks out of 
it. He turns to Old Man.) 

RUPEN 


( Puzzled: ) 
Hairig, Hey Hairig. 
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(Old Man looks up from his tinkering.) 


How come Eddie makes all that money 
and we can’t? I mean talent is inherited, 
right? You got no talent, I got no talent, 
and Eddie has. How come? I mean you're 
my grandfather same as you are his, So 
how come we can’t even make a stupid 
little grape farm like this show a profit? 
Eh? After three sears we shoulda—Huh? 


(He listens to Old Man.) 

Aaaah! Whaddya always say that for? 
Sometimes you get me mad, Hairig, you 
know that. I mean I ask you a simple 
question, you don’t have to give me that 
same ole— 


(Old Man interrupts.) 

O.K.! O.K., so he don’t hate them, So 
what the heck’s that supposed to mean? 
Anyhow, I bet he does. Yeah, I bet he 
really and truly hates those rotten barbar- 
ians worse than I do. He ought to, he was 
over there. He saw what they did. What 
they did to you and the rest of our family. 
He saw those lousy cowards chop down 
my father and— 


(He stops. Slight pause. Then, mad, he 
kicks at the chair. He sits in chair, still 
mad. Slight pause. Then, puzzled: ) 

Geeze, what’s wrong with him, Hairig? 
How come Eddie ain’t the same? How come 
he don’t hate the Turks anymore, eh? . 

(Old Man answers.) 


That ain't no reason. Everytime I ask 
you, you say the same thing, what's done 
is done. Well, I say it ain’t! No, what's 
done ain’t done. There’s gonna be some 
paying off for all those massacres and 
things. I’m not telling you exactly how, 
cause I don’t know yet, but you wait and 
see. You wait and see if those butchers 


don’t pay for everyone of us they 
murdered. 


(He waits. Old Man says something.) 


bey 


No, forget it for now. Ill let you know 
soon enough. Soon as I figure it out. But 
just remember that I don’t forget like 
you. Or forgive. Like him. 

(Old Man says something.) 

Huh? 

(Old Man repeats it.) 

No, I'm not kidding. Forget! That’s what 
{ said, Hairig, forget. You! 

(Old Man starts to interrupt.) 

No! You! 

(They hold it for a beat. Old Man then 
turns back to fooling around with shears. 
Rupen, still irritated, crosses into shears 
and snatches them from Old Man.) 


Gimme them things, will ya! And listen! 

(Old Man looks up at Rupen. Rupen 
stands facing him, shears in his hands. 
Beat. Rupen then breaks it, unable to 
remain angry with Old Man. He gives 
shears back to him . . .) 

Here . . . I didn’t mean what I said 
to you, Hairig. I know you don’t like the 
Turks. How the heck could you! 

(Sitting down again: ) 

Only sometimes you give me a pain. 
The way you sit around all the time 
smoking their lousy pipes, drinking their 
stupid coffee. Why do you do that for, 
eh? Why don’tcha . . . why don’tcha.. . 
smoke an Armenian pipe or something? 
We got pipes, ain’t we? I know we must 
have better coffee than that mud you're 
always drinking. I mean haven't we? 
Haven't we got our own pipes and our 
own coffee and stuff? Haven’t we got our 
own culture? We ought to. We're older 
than those lousey Turks. We're 3,000 years 
old, Hairig. Yeah that’s right. I read that. 
I been studying up on those books I got 
from the library and one thing I know is 
we got a culture. So we ought to have our 
own pipes at least. I mean if we got a 
culture that’s 3,000 years old, we— 

(Old Man interrupts. Rupen listens.) 
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Oh. Yeah. Yeah, that’s right, you better. 
(Old man gets up, takes shears and pipe 
to shelf, and starts off, UR. As he is about 
to exit, Rupen calls:) 
Hairig. 


(Old Man stops. Rupen crosses to him.) 

It'll be all right. It’s nice there. They 
got a lot of mountains and stuff. Lakes 
too. And there’s a big mountain, Eddie 
said, right near his house. You can see 
it right from Eddie’s back yard. 

(Old Man says something. Rupen listens, 
then smiles.) 

How can it be the same kind of water, 
Lake Van’s in the Old Country. Probably 
almost as good, though. 


(Old Man says something. Rupen listens, 
again. ) 

No, Mount Ararat’s over 16,000 feet. We 
got no mountains that big in America. 
Cept maybe that one in Alaska. Our biggest 
mountain’s Mount Whitney. Fourteen 
thousand four hundred and something feet. 
Huh? 

(Listens. Old Man smiles.) 

(With a chuckle: ) 


Yeah. I read that somewhere. But itl 
be O.K., Hairig. O.K? 

(Old Man smiles. Rupen smiles. Old 
Man pats Rupen on shoulder and exits. 
Rupen watches him leave. Beat. 


He then turns and crosses slowly to 
front door, stands there for a moment, 
looks around at farm, sighs, and sits on 
steps. Another beat. 

The lights begin to dim. Dimmer and 
dimmer. Slowly, leaving only a low amber 
spot focused on Rupen at steps. 

As this occurs, another spot, also amber, 
comes up in Eddie’s house. It focuses on 
Lenore, a beautiful girl of sixteen who sits 
on DL steps in Eddie’s house. 

Both amber lights get a little brighter, 
simultaneously, creating two similar but 
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separate pools of light of the same intensity. 
Nice Beat. 

‘'Rupen, entranced by what he feels 
slowly rises and faces front, out, above. 
Lenore remains seated, also entranced. 

Now, too, she slowly rises, in place. As 

she begins to do so, Rupen, almost mechan- 
ically, starts down steps of special area, 
towards Lenore but without seeing her. 
He takes one step towards her, very slowly. 
Another step, even more slowly. He starts 
to take a third, an even slower step when 
all of a sudden, out of nowhere, a blinding 
white spot shoots across stage and focuses 
on Eddie standing in DR portion of his 
house, facing Lenore. 
' With this, Rupen stops in his tracks, 
Lenore freezes, and the three lights remain 
for a beat. One blinding white, two soft 
amber. 

‘Then, the spots on Eddie and Lenore 
flick. out together. Rupen stands alone for 
a@ moment motionless. 

Now, the stage lights come up full on 
special area. Rupen breaks out of it, puz- 
zled. He scratches head, looks around. He 
then dismisses it and sits on steps again. 
Then, puzzled once more: ) 

“! What the heck was that? Geeze .. . 

(He remains this way for a count. Old 
Man, with dark blue suit jacket and over- 
alls, comes in again. He is carrying a beat- 
up, old, over-stuffed, straw suitcase. Rupen 
hears him.) 

(Getting up, entering house: ) 

All set? 


(Old Man smiles; Rupen reaches for 
jacket and puts it on as:) 

Geeze Hairig, when I was sitting out 
there just now, I had some sort of great 
feeling. Only I can’t remember what it 
was. Not exactly. But boy it was great. 
Then Eddie came in and broke it up. 
That’s the only thing I remember, Eddie 
messing it up. I wonder what it was? 
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(Old Man says something.) 

What do you say that for? No, it wasn't 
about them. You think that’s all I ever 
think about, getting even with the Turks? 
I get some other thoughts once in awhile, 
you know. 

(Then, smiling: ) 

Not too often, but once in awhile. 

(Now, both smile together. Rupen then 
goes to take suitcase from Old Man.) 

Here, let me. Huh? 

(He listens to Old Man.) 

Hey, that’s right. Where is he, over in 
the shed? I'll tell him about it. Not that 
he'll remember, that stupid guy’s stupider 
than Dietrich. Some caretaker he'll make. 

. (Starts for. door.) 

- Well, who gives a crap. We won't be 
back. 

(Stops, at door. Turns to Old Man and 
adds: ) 

I hope. 


(He exits off UL. Old Man starts for 
front door, then stops, remembering. He 
puts the suitcase down and crosses to 
shelf where he takes up the jar of water. 
He unscrews top and smells the water again. 
Once more, pleasure.) 

(Returning, calls over his shoulder:) 

And I don’t care what you do with that 
warped lumber. It’s up to you. So long. 

(Waves so long and starts for house.) 

(Mumbling to himself with a smile:) 

Probably try and build a house out of it, 
the idiot. Hairig? 

(Enters. Sees Old Man screwing lid back 
on jar.) 

(Remembering: ) 

Oh, that’s right. Your Lake Van Water. 
Geeze, that’s your last of six jars too, eh? 
You keep unscrewing that top, it'll all 
evaporate and you won't have any.No 
more water from the Old Country. Here, 
gimme it. 

(Takes jar and screws lid back tightly, 
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exerting much effort. Starts to hand it 
back to Old Man, but decides it isn’t tight 
enough. ) 

Here, wait. You grab onto this, Hairig, 
and hold it tight as you can. 

(Old Man takes jar, holds it.) 

Yeah, but tighter. All your might. 

(Old Man grips into it, making grimace 
with his face, etc.) 

Yeah, good. Now, lemmie get this and— 

(Rupen moves into the lid and puts 
every ounce of his energy into tightening 
it.) 

There! I’m limp. 

(Places hands on his knees and bends 
over, getting his strength back.) 

Wooo! Theyll need a fistfulla fire 
crackers to open that dam thing. . 

(Gets his breath and picks up suitcase.) 

Well, we're off. 

(They start down steps. mae stops 
short.) 

Ooh, the tickets! Left them on the 
dresser. I'll get ‘em. 

(He puts suitcase down and runs into 
house, through and off UR. Old Man looks 
after him, looks at suitcase, at jar, makes 
fast decision and unscrews top, no effort 
whatsoever. Takes quick smell of the water 
and replaces lid. Puts jar in pocket. Rupen 
returns with tickets.) . 

I'd forget my damn head if it wasn’t 
attached to my fool neck! 

(Smiles and turns to Old Man. Old Man 
isn’t smiling. Rupen’s smile disappears. 
Pause. ) 

(Quietly: ) 

It's best, Hairig, this farm was O.K. for 
memories, but that’s all. And anyhow, who 
the heck needs memories? We got 3,000 
years of memories. Right? 


(Old Man says something. ) 

I know you do. Me too. Tell you what, 
When we get to Eddie’s we'll wise him up, 
O.K? Is it a deal? We'll make Eddie an 


Armenian again, all right? 

(Offers hand: ) 

Shake on it? 

(They shake, smile.) 

O.K. It’s a deal. 

(He picks up suitcase.) 

(Noticing: ) 

Where’s your Lake Van want 

(Old Man taps coat pocket.) 

Oh. Can’t forget that. You carried it 
over 7,000 miles. Don’t wanna lose it now, 
right? 

(Old Man smiles. Lights start to dim. 
Rupen grips the suitcase up under his 
arm. Both turn to house and pause for a 
second. ) 

So long, memories. 

(They turn and exit off right. As the 
lights dim out on special area, lights come 
up. in Eddie’s house.) 

(Lenore enters from DR and looks 
around for something. She can’t seem to 
find it, so she calls back to Eddie, off DR: ) 

LENORE 

Where did you say you left it? 

(No answer.) 

Eddie? 


EDDIE 


(Coming on, carrying bible.) 

I'd forgotten. Here it is. All the while, 
it was sitting out back on the porch table. 
Here, let me show you. 

(Pages through the bible, finds place, 
hands bible to Lenore. She looks at it.) 

John 3:16. The very first verse I mem- 
orized. 

(Smiles: ) 

And it wasn’t too long ago, at that. 

(Recites, while Lenore follows words in 
book: ) 

For God so loved the world that He 
zave His only begotten son. That whoso- 
ever believeth in Him shall not perish from 
the earth. 
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LENORE 

It's a beautiful verse. 
EDDIE 

It’s a beautiful book, Lenore. 
LENORE 

Yes. 

(She sits, paging idly through bible.) 
EDDIE 


Did Elizabeth say where she was gomg 
today? 
LENORE 
No. She left just after lunch. 
EDDIE 

Oh. 

(Slight pause.) 

I do hope shell come with us tonight. 
He’s a marvelous speaker, they say. He's 
spent 17 years in China, bringing the 
Lord’s word to countless thousands. 
Missionary work must be extremely 
rewarding. I’ve had the highest regard for 
them since the days... 

(Lets it trail off. Slight pause. Then: ) 

Do you think she'll come? 

LENORE 

I've asked her to. 

EDDIE 
She will then? 
LENORE 

I don’t know. 

EDDIE 

I hope so. I had intended to ask her 
this morning at breakfast, but I suppose 
I was too preoccupied with Rupen and 
my grandfather. They’re due, you know 
on the four o'clock train. 


LENORE 
Yes. 


EDDIE 

(After a pause.) 

I wonder where Elizabeth can be? Oh 
yes, she mentioned last night that she had 
an appointment today at the hairdressers. 
Probably there now. 

(Pause. A hard, red spot picks out 
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Elizabeth, her back completely to audience, 
standing on steps of special area. Jazz 
music, from of UR, fades in. Elizabeth 
pushes buzzer of imaginary door. 

From off UR, over sound of the jazz 
music, man’s voice, calls out: “It’s open 
baby, C’mon in.” 

Elizabeth walks into special area and 
off UR, towards the voice and the music. 
Spot and music fade out. 

(Eddie continues: ) 

Oh, well, she'll be back shortly, I expec*. 

(To Lenore, smiling: ) 

After all, how many hours must it take 
each time you women visit a beauty par- 
lour? That is, if you go every few days 
as Elizabeth does. When she gets back, 
I'll ask her about coming to church tonight. 
I’m certain Rupen and my grandfather 
will come. Youll like them, Lenore, they’re 
much the same as you. Many fine human 
and Christian qualities. It'll be so nice if 
the five of us can enjoy tonight’s message 
together. 

(Looks at watch) 

Hmmm! Close to 3:30. I'll have to be 
leaving for the station. Would you like to 
come with me, to meet them? 

LENORE 

Yes. If I may. 

EDDIE 

Of course you may. I want you to come. 
Otherwise I shouldn't have asked you. 
Why do you say may? 

LENORE 


I don’t know. You're so kind, You both 
are, my sister and you. I don’t deserve it. 


EDDIE 
Come now, of course you do. You're part 
of our family, Lenore. Part of the Lord’s 
family. Kindness is the least we can offer 
you. 
LENORE 
But it’s so wonderful living here, know- 
ing how beautiful life can be, feeling the 


kindness of a real home. A whole month 
gone by and it’s still wonderful. I can’t 
believe it. I never expected it to be like 
this. 
EDDIE 
Life will be even more wonderful when 
the Lord enters your soul. 
LENORE 
I know. But I don’t see how it can. Now, 
there seems always to be someone with 
me. As if I'll never be forgotten again. 
Or alone or afraid. 
EDDIE 
You needn’t ever fear that. And once the 
Lord does enter your life, your life will 
grow. Each day, each year, He'll become 
more and more a part of you, And you of 
Him. 
(Slight pause.) 
Let me run upstairs for a tie. Then we'll 
go to the station together. 


LENORE 

(Smiles: ) 

All right. 

( Eddie exits, up DL steps. Lenore, alone, 
pauses for a moment. She then sighs and 

ges through bible. Stops at John 3:16. 
Reads alouds softly, slowly: ) 

For God so loved the world. . . 


(Stops, looks up. Repeats the words to 
herself: ) 


So loved the world. That is beautiful. 

(Looks down to read some more. Once 
again, red spot comes up on Elizabeth in 
special area. She has just come on from off 
UR, from the jazz music which now fades 
in. Elizabeth stands there, straightening 
out her dress. For the first time, her face 
is visible to audience. Woman. The music 
gets louder, the spot gets brighter. Louder 
and louder, brighter and brighter . . . 

Now, she throws back her hair with a 
laugh as, abruptly, the red spot and jazz 
music flick off. 

Lenore concludes, now audible: ) 
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... Shall not perish from the earth. 

(She looks up from book. Pause. Then, 
Eddie comes down stairs, fixing. tie.) 

EDDIE 

I suppose Elizabeth’ll be here when we 
return. I do hope she'll like Rupen. Shall 
we go? 

(Lenore puts bible down, gets up.) 

EDDIE 

(Indicating bible: ) 

You can have that if you wish. As a 
matter vf fact, I'd like very much for you 
to have it. Perhaps it'll bring you the good 
fortune it has me. It was given to me by a 
French clergyman while I was in Europe. 

(To himself: ) 

The turning point in my life, that book. 

(Hold: it for a beat. Then, breaking it, 
he picks up bible and hands it to Lenore.) 

Please accept it. 

LENORE 

( Hesitates: ) 

Well, I... 

EDDIE 

Please. I'd feel hurt if you didn’t. 

(She accepts it. Both smile. Beat.) 

Good. Now you can take it with you, 
if you like, to your Wednesday night 
Young People’s Meetings. Then it’ll—What 
is it, Lenore? Don’t you want it? 


LENORE 
Yes, Eddie, but... 

EDDIE 
(Smiles: ) 
But? 

LENORE 


Well, I promised to have some posters 
ready for this Wednesday, and I was sup- 
posed to drop them off at church tonight. 
They're for the Young People’s Picnic on 
Sunday. I can finish them this afternoon, 
but not if I go to the station with you. 

EDDIE 

Well in that case, you’d better get busy, 

young lady. Will a few hours be enough 
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time? 
LENORE 
Oh, yes. I can draw fast. That's my 
hobby, drawing and painting. 
EDDIE 
That's fine. 
(He goes for hat.) 
LENORE 
Eddie? 
EDDIE 
Yes? 
LENORE 
(Proudly. ) 
I volunteered to do it. 
EDDIE 
To make the posters? 
(She nods.) 
(With deep warmth: ) 
I'm glad, Lenore. 
(They both smile. Slight pause.) 
Well, I'd best be going now. I'll be late 
as it is. See you in about an hour or so. 


LENORE 
Bye, Eddie. I'm sorry I forgot. 
EDDIE 
No need for sorrow. The Lord wants 
only your love, Lenore, not sorrow. You 
can meet Rupen and Hairig later. Right 
now, your church work is more important. 
LENORE 
Yes. 
EDDIE 
Bye for now. 


LENORE 

Bye, Eddie. 

(She looks around for something, then 
remembers. She goes to stairs DL and exits. 
Half a beat. 

(Elizabeth, dressed as before, enters 
from UL, through imaginary front door. 
She closes door, looks around, then calls: ) 

ELIZ 

Anybody home? 

(Waits for answer.) 

Hmmm. 
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(Throws purse on sofa and walks to DR 
entrance. Calls towards out back:) 

Mary? © 

(Glancing at watch: ) 

Guess she went home. I wonder where 
Lenore is? Cant be at church, it isn’t 
Sunday. 

(Crossing back to sofa:) 

Well, that really wouldn’t make any 
difference around here. 

(Sits, looks around room. She sees Len- 
ore’s bible on table next to sofa, and picks 
it us. Leafs through it swiftly, and then 
throws it aside.) 

This place reeks with Puritanism! 

(Takes out cigarette, lights it. She then 
kicks off shoes and relaxes, smoking.) 

(Lenore enters from upstairs, carrying 
various painting supplies.) 

LENORE 
Oh. Hello. Eddie just left for the station. 
ELIZ 
The what? 
LENORE 

Station. To pick up his brother and 
grandfather. 

ELIZ 

Oh, that’s right. Today is Friday, isn’t 
it? What have you got there? 


LENORE 
I'm making some posters for the Young 
People’s Picnic. They were supposed to be 
ready for tonight, but I forgot about it. 
I'll go out on the porch and do them. 
(Starts out. Elizabeth calls: ) 


ELIZ 
Why don’t you do it here? 
LENORE 
But I might spill some paint. 
ELIZ 
It’s all right, we can afford a little mess. 
Besides, I want to talk with you. 
(She smiles. Lenore smiles. ) 
LENORE 


All right. 
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(She sets up paints, etc as:) 
ELIZ 


How do you like living with us, Lenore? 
LENORE 
It's wonderful. I don’t know how to 
thank you. 
ELIZ 
Like it better than the orphanage? 
LENORE 
That’s a silly question, of course I do. 
(She begins mixing paints, etc.) 
ELIZ 
What do you think of Eddie? 
LENORE 
He’s the most wonderful person I've 
ever known. Next to you and mother. 
ELIZ 
You remember her? 


LENORE 


Oh yes. 
ELIZ 
But you were only a baby when she died. 
Three or four years old. 
LENORE 
Four. I know. But I remember. 
( Painting: ) 
Will you come with us tonight? 
ELIZ 
That depends, Where are you going, and 
who's us? 
LENORE 
Eddie and I, to church. And maybe his 
brother and grandfather. You know, to 
hear Dr. McGraw. He's the missionary I 
told you about. 
ELIZ: 
Oh. Yes. I don’t know, I suppose so. 
LENORE 
( Painting: ) 
Why don’t you like church, Elizabeth? 
ELIZ 
(Slight reaction; then, forced smile: ) 
What makes you say that? 
LENORE 
I don’t know. Do you? 


ELIZ 
_ Certainly. Certainly I like church, Say, 
that’s nice. Where did you learn to paint? 
LENORE 
I don't know. I just learned, I guess. 
ELIZ 
Your father was a painter. 
LENORE 

( Disappointed at this: ) 

Oh. 

(She paints some more. Then, turning t to 
Elizabeth: ) 

Why did he leave us, Elizabeth? 

ELIZ 
Why? Why did my step-father leave? 
LENORE 
I was only a baby then, wasn’t I? 
ELIZ 

(Concerned: ) 

I don't know why. | 

(After slight pause: ) 

Yes, you were only a baby then, a year 
or two old at the most. And I couldn’t have 
been more than ten or eleven. 

LENORE 

Was he mean to us? 

ELIZ 

He was a painter, Lenore . . . a vagabond. 
A free lance artist mother used to call him. 
Even after he left us. She was hurt for 
awhile, I guess, and lonely. But she for- 
gave him and prayed that someday he‘d 
come back. Two years later she was dead. 
No, he wasn’t mean, Lenore, just an idle 


(Exit of DR. After a beat, Elizabeth 
turns towards Lenore’s exit and, with a 
complete change of attitude, snaps out:) 
An idle drifter who killed my mother]! 
(She gets up, calms down somewhat, and 
then notices Lenore’s painting. She talks 
to it, mimicing Lenore: ) 
I don’t know. I just learned, I guess. 
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(Kitchen doorbell rings.) 

LENORE 

4 I'll get it. 
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Ooo, the little bitch! 

(Sits again.) 

Why do I put up with it? I should never 
have told Eddie about her. Would have 
served her right to let her stay in that 
orphanage. 


(Taking cigarette out of mouth:) 

Aah! I smoke too much. 

(Crushes it in ash tray. Slight pause.) 

Why am I so spiteful, so resentful of her? 
She never even knew her father, it isn’t 
her fault. She’s just a naive, simple child. 
Can’t I at least be kind to her? .. . 

God, though, the way she starts in on 
that church routine with Eddie. It was bad 
enough a year ago, when I first married 
him. But now, with her in the house, it's 
like Sunday School all the time. 

I only hope this brother of his isn’t the 
same. Or his grandfather. God, that would 
be awful if they were. Better not even 
think of it. 

(She takes another cigarette and lights 
it. Lenore returns.) 

LENORE 

(Brightly, as before: ) 

It was Mary. She forgot her purse. 
Walked all the way home before she 
rememb:red it. 

ELIZ 

Oh. 

(Lenore resumes business with the 
paints. Slight pause.) 

Well, I think Ill go upstairs and rest 
awhile. 

(Picks up shoes and starts for stairs DL, 
stocking-footed. ) 

I’ve had a busy day. 

LENORE 
Did you enjoy the treatment? 
ELIZ 

(Puzzled, stops: ) 

Hmmm? 

LENORE 

(Looks up, smiles: ) 
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At the beauty parlour. Your facial treat- 
ment. 


ELIZ 

(Hands automatically flutter over face 
and hair: ) 

Oh, yes. Yes, I did. I have another 
appointment, though. For tomorrow, 

(She exits upstairs. Lenore continues her 
painting. Lights begin to dim out, leaving 
only an amber spot focused on her. 

At the same time, another amber spot 
comes tip on Rupen in special area, stand- 
ing with straw suitcase next to him. 

Again, a state of ectasy comes over him 
as he stands there, entranced. Similar 
reaction with Lenore. 

This time, however, Rupen looks directly 
at Lenore. Sees her. She senses this, and 
slowly begins to turn to him. Rupen gets 
carried away with his feeling and, this 
time, he reaches arm out towards her and 
starts to call: ) 


RUPEN 

Le— 

(Immediately at the first sound of 
Rupen’s voice, the spot clicks out on 
Lenore. Rupen remains frozen for a 
moment, Then, the lights come up full in 
special area.) 

Why the heck does that always have to 
happen! The damn thing always dis- 
appears! 

(Sits, on suitcase.) 

Geeze, but this time I saw someone. 
And I almost saw her face. Boy, she was 
beautiful. I wonder who she is? Geeze . . . 

(He sits there, puzzled and fascinated 
with his thoughts. 

From UL, Old Man enters. He crosses to 
special area and starts up steps. Rupen 
snaps out of his thoughts. ) 

See Eddie? 

(Old Man gestures no.) 

Geeze, I wonder where he is? It’s 
quarter to five already. Eddie’s never late. 
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1 wonder what the heck’s the matter? 

(To Old Man: ) 

Think something happened to him? An 
accident or something. Maybe we oughta 
call, eh? 

(Old Man gestures no, that’s absurd.) 
Whaddya mean!? He mighta been in an 
accident. Could be, you know. Huh? 

(He listens to Old Man.) 

Well how do you know!? Now don’t get 
me irritated, Hairig, cause I’m in no mood. 
I'm in no mood to be irritated. 

(Slight pause.) 

Guess what. 

(No reaction.) 

Hairig? 

(Old Man turns to him.) 

Guess what? I had that feeling again. 
Yeah, same feeling I had the day we left 
the farm. Only this time Eddie didu't 
come in and ruin it on me. And, oh yeah, 
I saw a beautiful girl this time. Boy, was 
she beautiful. 

(Old Man says something.) 

I wish I knew. Damm right. If I knew 
who she was, you don’t think Id be sitting 
here, do you? Huh? 

(He listens; then, pointing to other end 
of suitcase: ) 

I'd be sitting there!! How the heck do 
I know where'd I'd bel? Sometimes you 
ask the most stupid questions, Hairig. Any- 
how, why think about it, she wasn’t real. 
I never saw a person look that beautitul. 
What? 

(He listens: ) 

Yeah, I guess so. . .Eddie’s wife is O.K. 
She’s all right. 

(After slight pause.) 

But, boy, not like that. I mean those 
pictures Eddie sent us are O.K., but they 
don’t look anything like what I saw. Aah, 
it’s stupid to even talk about it. 

C’omn, let’s have a game of war. 

(Old Man takes weather-beaten deck of 


cards out of his pocket and sits on suitcase, 
opposite Rupen. Starts to shuffle and deal 
out the cards.) 

Hey, Hairig, what’s the score now? How 
many games you got to my what? 

(Old Man stops dealing, takes work 
piece of paper out of his pocket, looks at 
it and then looks up to Rupen. Rupen 
listens for a second, reacts: ) 

Huh? 

(He snatches paper out of Old Man's 
hand and looks at it.) 

1,428 to eight! I got more than eight, 
what are you doin! Hey, Hairig, I got more 
than eight games. I got nine. Yeah, I—Huh? 

(He listens.) 

I do too. Don’t try and gyp me. Yeu 
didn’t mark down last time I won that’s 
all. 


(Handing paper back to Old Man:) 
Here make that nine. I got nine games 
Hairig, and you know it. Huh? 


(Old Man says something. Rupen gets 


up, annoyed.) 

All right! All right, if you’re gonna be 
that way I won't even play with you. The 
heck with you, Hairig, if your gonna cheat. 

(Old Man starts to say something. Rupen 
doesn't let him.) 

No! You say I got eight, I got eight. If 
that’s the way you're gonna be. But for 
your information, the last game I won was 
the game we played out in the orchard. 
Huh? 

(He listens.) 


Yeah, that day it started to rain on us 
but we played the game anyhow. You 
didn’t have any pencil with you to mark 
it down. Remember? 

(He listens.) 


We did too. We did finish that game. 
Huh? 

(He listens again. This time, his attitude 
changes, however. He calms down.) 
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Oh. Oh, yeah. I forgot about that. You're 
right, we didn’t finish . . . 

(Resumes seat on suitcase, opposite Old 
Man.) 

O.K., I got eight. 

(Old Man smiles, and continues dealing 
as: ) 

But I was winning then, right? 

(Old Man stops dealing.) 

Oh, but that’s O.K., I'll give you the ben- 
efit of the doubt. Gawhead, deal ‘em. Huh? 

(He listens.) 

No, that’s all right, I don’t want nine. 
The score’s 1,423 to eight. Deal ‘em, Hairig. 

(Old Man does so. Silence.) 

But boy I was sure winning that game. 

(With this, Old Man violently flings 
cards across the stage. They scatter all over 
the place.) 

Ah, what the heck’d you have to do 
that for!P No we just gotta go and pick 
them up. For crying out loud .. . 

(They both get up and start picking up 
the cards as, from off UL, Eddie's voice 
calls: ) 

EDDIE 

( Off: ) 

Rupen? 

RUPEN 

(Looks up, calls: ) 

Eddie? In here, Eddie. We're in the sta- 
tion. Inside] 

(He continues picking up cards as Eddie 
comes in.) 

EDDIE 

I'm sorry I'm late. Didn't give much 

lee-way, and the traffic was—What’s this? 


RUPEN 
last few cards. Now, Eddie bends down and 
( Picking up cards: ) 
Ah, Hairig, got mad. But he was right, 
I guess. 
(To Old Man:) 
I wasn’t really winning that game, Hairig. 
(Old Man smiles. He and Rupen pick up 
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picks up a card. He looks at it, appalled.) 
EDDIE 
Where did you get these? 
RUPEN 

Huh? I don’t know. We had ‘em years. 
What do you mean, where'd we get ‘em? 
Here, Hairig. 

(Hands his pile to Old Man.) 

Here gimme, Eddie. 

(Holds out hand, expecting card from 
Eddie; Eddie, however doesn’t give it to 
him. He looks at Rupen, then the Old 
Man.) 

Hey, Eddie, gimme. Gimme the card, 
Eddie. 


EDDIE 
(Looking down at card: ) 
These are sin cards, Rupen. 
RUPEN 
What cards? 
EDDIE 
(Looks Rupen in eyes, indicating card: ) 
Sin! Sin cards! 
RUPEN 

What are you talking about, sinP Where 
do you get that stuff, Eddie; we had ‘em 
a long time. Hey, gimme the card, eh. Can’t 
play war with only 51 cards. 

(Turns to Old Man with a smile: ) 

Right? 

(Old Man smiles. Rupen turns back to 
Eddie.) 

Let’s have it, Eddie. 

(Instead Eddie tears card in two, vio- 
lently. ) 

RUPEN 

Hey what the heckl!?!! For crying cut 
loud! What the heck’d you do that for? 

(Picking up the two halves: ) 

For crying out loud... 

(Looking at the card halves: ) 

Now we'll have to glue the damn thing 
and you'd be able to tell it a mile away. 
King o spades. Here, Hairig, we got two 
King o spades. 
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(Turns to Eddie:) 
Thanks. 


EDDIE 
I got carried away, Rupen. 'm— 
RUPEN 
Carried away,!? 
EDDIE 
Yes, I. . . I'm sorry. 


RUPEN 
Yeah, sorry. So are the Turks, Eddie. 
The Turks are sorry, too. But what the 
heck good does that do us? Were still 
minus half of our population. 
(Turns to Old Man.) 
C'mon, Hairig . . . 
(Three start of ULas. .. blackout 
Lights come up in Eddie’s house. Old 
Man is sitting in rocking chair, smoking 
his Turkish pipe. He smokes and rocks, 
contentedly. From DR, Lenore’s voice: 
“Rupen?” 
Sound of screen door closing out back. 
Lenore calls again: “Rupen?” She enters, 
looking for Rupen.) 


LENORE 

Rup— 

(See Old Man.) 

Hello. 

(Old Man smiles. Lenore crosses to him. 

( Tenderly: ) 

Hello . . . Hairig. 

That means grandfather, doesn’t it? Aud 
father. You’re Rupen’s hairig. I don’t have 
a Hairig. Do you mind if I call you Hairig 
too 

(Old Man smiles, puffs away. Lenore 
looks around, calls: ) 

Rupen? 

(To Old Man: ) 

Is Rupen home yet? Why can’t you talk? 
Or hear? Everytime I ask Rupen about it 
he gets mad. He says it happened in the 
Old Country. Did it? 

(Slight pause. She sits.) 

You like that pipe, don’t you? Did you 
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bring that with you from the Old Country, 
too? Why do they call it the Old Country? 
It’s not really any older than any other 
place in the world, it is? Because all the 
places in the world should be the same age. 
Because God created the whole world in 
six days. That’s all it took Him for the 
whole world, six days. And on Sunday He 
rested. Just like you, resting this Sunday. 
Only God never smoked a pipe like you. 
Eddie says it’s bad for you to smoke. He 
says that good Christians shouldn’t smoke. 
Why is it bad? I know lots of people who 
smoke. Elizabeth smokes and she isn’t bad. 
She and you and Eddie and Rupen are the 
best people I ever knew. My mother was 
nice, too. How do people from the Old 
Country say Mother? Mairig? Maybe it's 
Mairig. Is it? Mairig and Hairig? Mother 
and Father. 

(After slight pause: 

Where’s Rupen, Hairig? 

(Looks around room, Then, turns to 
Old Man with a start, as if having heard 
something: ) 

What? Did you say something? No, of 
course you didn’t. You can’t—Rupen? It 
must have been Rupen trying to play a 
trick on me. 


(Looking around room for him:) 

I know it’s you,Rupen. Rupen? 

(Runs to DR exit, goes of calling for 
Rupen. Beat. Old Man smiles and puffs 
away. Lenore returns, crossing to Old 
Man. ) 


(Somewhat dejected: ) 

It wasn’t Rupen, I’m just hearing things 
I guess. 

(Slight pause.) 

Why doesn’t he come back? Even on 
Sunday he has to go up to that silly moun- 
tain of his. He calls it a mountain, but it’s 
just an old hill, that’s all. I wish he'd get 
here. It’s so much more fun with Rupen 
here. Only sometimes he gets so mad. Why 
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does he get so mad sometimes? 

(Slight pause. ) 

Would you like to know something? If 
you promise not to laugh at me, I'll tell 
you. Do you promise? 

(Old Man smiles.) 

Then shake your head yes. Like this. 

(She demonstrates. Old man smiles some 
more. ) 

Come on... 

(Old Man smiles and nods head yes.) 

All right, then, I'll tell you. 

(Gathers up her courage; then, in a 
breath: ) 

I miss him when he isn’t here when 
Rupen isn’t here I miss him. 

There! 

(Slight pause): 

You're the first person I've ever told 
that to. Oh, I’ve said it to myself many 
times, alone in my room. But never in 
front of anyone. You're the first one. 

( Sits.) 

I used to be so shy in the orphanage. 
But not anymore. Since I came to live with 
Eddie I haven’t been shy one bit. 

(Then realistically: ) 


Well, only a little bit. Sometimes with 
Elizabeth. And sometimes with Eddie, too. 
Why? I’m not shy with you. But you can’t 
hear me, that’s why. Rupen can hear me, 
though, and he doesn’t make me feel shy. 

(After slight pause: ) 


Why do I miss him, Hairig? 

At night before I go to sleep, when I 
say my prayers, I ask if I can dream about 
Rupen. And almost every night God let's 
me. Why doesn’t He let me dream about 
him every night, though? But I shouldn't 
think about that. Because Eddie says we 
should never question the Lord. We should 
be grateful for whatever He does and 
thank Him for it. 

(Slight pause.) 

Only sometimes I wish . . . 
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(She lets it trail off, pauses. Old Man 
re-lights pipe.) 

Why does the smoke go through the 
water first and then through here? Oh, 
I know. Because the water purifies it, 
doesn't it? I don’t see why it’s so bad, then, 
to smoke. Especially since it’s so bad, then, 
I like your pipe, Hairig. 

(Slight pause.) 

Do you think you can take me up to 
Rupen’s mountain? Would you? 'm— 


(Noise form back cuts in.) 

(Excited over it: ) 

Oh, there he comes now! Now we won't 
have to go to that silly— 

(She starts to run towards DR exit. She 
stops after a few steps.) 

No, He made me wait, let him come to 
me. 

(She turns back, goes to chair again and 
sits, She waits, putting on an act of in- 
difference. Pause. She waits some more. 
Pause. ) 

(Impatiently: ) 

Oh, why doesn’t he come in! 

(She collects self and puts on the act 
again. Pause. Finally, she can’t wait any 
longer so she gets up and starts for the 
DR exit, calling: 

Rupen? 

( Eddie’s voice, surprised, answers, “Len- 
ore?” She stops, in place.) 


Oh. Eddie. . . 

(Back door closes.) 
EDDIE 

(Entering: ) 


We didn’t realize you were here. The 
meeting was rather brief, hmmm? 
LENORE 
Yes. Yes, it was. 
EDDIE 
(Looking around: ) 
Isn’t Rupen with you? 
LENORE 
He didn’t stay at the meeting. Eddie, 
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I don’t think Rupen likes church activities. 
EDDIE 
He will, Lenore. We've just got to be 
patient with him, that’s all. 'm going to 
get my swimsuit. Would you care to join 
Elizabeth and me out at the pool? The sun 
will do you good. 
LENORE 
All right. 
(Looking to Old Man:) 
Can he come out too? 


EDDIE 
Certainly. 
(Crosses to Old Man. Tries to commun- 
icate, using big gestures, etc.) 
Sit—in—sun? Out—back—by—pool? 
(Old Man smiles, shakes head no. He 
puffs on the pipe. Eddie then turns to 


LENORE 
( Disappointed: ) 
Oh. 


EDDIE 

I suppose he'd rather just sit there, 

smoking that terrible pipe of his. 
LENORE 

I think it’s a nice pipe, Eddie. 

(Eddie reacts slightly. Lenore gets a 
little nervous at this, tries to cover up:) 

I mean . . . Well, I mean I know he 
shouldn’t smoke so much because it’s not 
right to, but . . .Well— 

(Back door is heard closing. Lenore 
stops; her face then lights up with antici- 
pation. Both she and Eddie turn to DR 
exit. 

(Elizabeth enters, dressed in sun-clothes. 
Lenore registers disappointment, then 
snaps out of it.) 

ELIZ 

It’s too hot out there. 

(Notices Old Man smoking. Turns to 
Eddie: ) 

Must he smoke that, that—thing in here? 
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EDDIE 

(Smiles, placatingly: ) 

I'll ask him not to. 

(Turns to address the Old Man. Before 
he gets out a word, however, the Old Man 
suddenly gets up, grabbing his pipe with 
him. He carries it to shelf near front door. 

Eddie turns to Elizabeth, amazed:) 

One would almost think he could— 

LENORE 

(Concerned, she interrupts, crossing up 
to Old Man.) 

(Old Man turns to her. She looks into 
Old Man’s sad, brown eyes. Beat. Then, 
Old Man smiles. Lenore smiles too, and 
together they move to sofa and sit. They 
remain there, tenderly, looking into each 
other's eyes as:) 

EDDIE 

(To Elizabeth: ) 

I’ve hurt his feelings, I guess. Lenore? 

(Lenore smiles to Old Man, gets up and 
crosses to Eddie and Elizabeth DC.) 

You mustn’t think too harshly of me, I 
pity the old man, too. More so than you do 
even. 


LENORE 

(Simply: ) 

I don't pity him, Eddie. 

(Reaction from Eddie) 

No. I love Hairig . . . 

(For a second, he is at a loss for some- 
thing to say. Elizabeth crosses UC, taking 
off her sun hat. Eddie then turns to Len- 
ore: ) 

EDDIE 

Of course you love him, Lenore. So do 
T and so does Elizabeth. But Hairig’s an 
old man now and... 

(Trails it off. Stops for a beat. Then: ) 

Oh, before I forget . . . That painting 
you did last week? Of the house? Well Fred 
Livingston was amazed with it. You know 
Mr. Livingston, don’t you? He’s one of the 
junior deacons. 
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LENORE 
Oh, yes... 
EDDIE 
Well, we were just over there now, on 
our way home, and he gave me several 
color prints of his summer estate. He wants 
to commission you to paint it. Would you? 
I've got the prints in the car. Cmon.. . 
Tl show them to you. 


LENORE 
( Brightly: ) 
All right, Eddie. 
EDDIE 


Won't be a minute, dear. 

(They go out DR. Elizabeth throws hat 
on table and sits. She is bored. Bored with 
the day, with her husband, with her sister, 
with her life. She looks around the room, 
then to Old Man. Old Man smiles to her, 
trying to be polite.) — 


ELIZ 
What are you smiling at, you ugly thing!? 
(Old Man smiles some more.) 
Oh! 
(Talking to Old Man who continues to 
smile congenially: ) 

You and that .. . that runt of a—Yes, 
you! Old Man! Do nothing but sit around 
with that atrocious contraption all day. 
You'd better not smoke that tonight, when 
the girls get here. They’d think I had a— 
Ooo you grinning old gorilla! Why don’t 
you get out of this housel? go up to that 
mountain or whatever you call it, and 
entertain that little monkey of a Rupen. 
Because I’m sure he’s up there, with those 
books he’s always reading. Those foreigner 
books and those maps and those— 

(Breaks off, turns away. Pause.) 

( Quietly, to self: ) 

God, why am I so miserable? Why do I 
dislike everyone soP ... 

(She pauses for a moment, concerned 
with this. Then, she takes out cigarette, 
starts to light it, and notices the Old Man. 
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Then, with honest pity: ) 
Oh, look at him, the poor old man. I 
suppose he wants to smoke too. 

(She smiles to Old Man, gets up and 
crosses up to shelf near door. She takes up 
(Old Man’s pipe and brings it to him. 

With this, Old Man’s face shines. She 
smiles too, with feeling. She then lights 
pipe for Old Man, and crosses back to 
sofa, lighting her own cigarette. 

Ab-lib voice of Eddie and Lenore come 
in from off DR. They then enter, Lenore 
studying prints which she carries.) 


EDDIE 
(Continued conversation ) 
Then you think youll— 
(Notices Old Man smoking.) 
Hairig! Didn't I tell— 


ELIZ 
That's all right. 
( Eddie stops.) 
Let him... 
(She smiles. Eddie reacts, surprised, 
awed: ) 


But I thought... .?... 
ELIZ 

It’s the one pleasure he has left in life. 

(Looks towards Old Man and nods head 
as if to say give the poor dog a bone:) 
‘Let him... 

LENORE 

(Indicating prints in her hands:) 

I'll make some preliminary drawings first, 
all right? 

( Eddie smiles.) 

(Crossing up to shelf near front door: ) 

I'll just take my drawing pad and— 

(Noticing Old Man, she stops.) 

Oh. 

(Slight pause while she thinks about 
something more serious. She then smiles 
to Old Man. He smiles back.) 

Eddie, can I do these outside? 
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EDDIE 
Of course. You can go out back if you 
wish by the pool. 
LENORE 
cas at Old Man:) 


Well . . . Hairig and I want to go for 
a walk. 
(With gestures: ) 


Up to Rupen’s mountain? Will you? 

(Old Man smiles, gets up and puts pipe 
away on shelf as: ) 

This will be fun, Eddie. Does the part of 
his house curve down by the garden, 
though, like in this picture, or is it straight, 
like in this one? 

EDDIE 

Well, I don't really know, Lenore. I can 

ask Fred hen— 
LENORE 

( Breaking into a smile: ) 
_ It doesn’t matter. I can do it both ways. 
it'll be more fun then. 

EDDIE 

Good. 

(Lenore turns to Old Man 
by front door, expecting to go 
tay.) 


who waits 
out that 


LENORE 
No Hairig. .. 
(Takes his hand. He smiles.) 
We'll go this way . . . out back. I know 
a short cut we can take. Rupen showed it 
to me when— 
(Covering up, to Elizabeth and Eddie: ) 
I was up there once with him. Only 
once, but I remember the way we went. 
It’s a short cut. C’mon. . . . 
(To Elizabeth: ) 
Bye. 
Bye, Eddie. 
( Elizabeth smiles.) 
EDDIE 
See you at supper. 
(They exit off DR, hand in hand. Slight 
pause. Eddie then crosses to Elizabeth at 
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sofa. Sits.) 
Have I pleased you, Elizabeth? 
ELIZ 
Pleased me? 
EDDIE 
In the year we've been married, Have 
you been truly happy, as I have? 
ELIZ 
( Fidgeting: ) 
Yes, Eddie. Yes. . . . 
EDDIE | 
Still, I do wish you'd take more of an 
interest in church activities. 


a he 


(Smiles: ) 
I was with you this morning. 
EDDIE 
A few hours each week is hardly enough 
for the Lord. I had hoped you'd be more 
like your sister. 
ELIZ 
(Too automatically: ) 
Half sister. 
( Eddie reacts to this.) 
(Explaining: ) 
Lenore is my half-sister, Eddie. You 
know that. We had different fathers. 
EDDIE 
(Now smiles: ) 
Is it really important as all that? 
ELIZ 
What do you mean? 
(Horn sounds, off UL) 
EDDIE 
You and Lenore, After all, look at my 
brother and me. Rupen and I had the same 
mother and father yet— 
(Horn sounds again. Two short blasts.) 
Who can that be. . .?. .. 
(Gets up, goes to imaginary front door 
UL and takes a few steps out there.) 
ELIZ 
(To herself: ) 
Yes, look at you and your brother, If 
nothing else, he at least has some substance. 
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Guts they call it, Eddie. Guts! 

(Reaches for cigarette in 
Annoyed: ) 

More like my sister! Ha! Who does he 
think he is, anyhow, my mother!? Talking 
to me like that... . 

(Throws cigarette down.) 

God, if only I could tell him to his facei 
But that wouldn't do would it? Ill find 
a way, though to get rid of her. And the 
Old Man and that Rupen too. Especially 
that Rupen. He’s got an influence on 
Eddie. . .a decided influence. But Il 
change that. And soon. . . 

(Picks up cigarette again and toys with 
it as:) 

It'll have to be managed keenly, though. 
But how. . .?. . .Self-pity? No, I shouldn't 
overdo it, it might lose its effect. And then 
where would I be? But I dare not be 
afraid, it’s always worked before. All my 
life. Even when Lenore was born and 
Mother gave her all—Ooo, that little bitch 
of a Lenore! She’s moving in on my life 
even now. Young People’s Meetings, 
Choirs,, Missionaries. Church here, church 
there. The Lord. Jesus and the Lord. Jesus 
Wants Me For A Sun beam. Ooh! If only I 
could— 

(Sound of Eddie re-entering. She stops, 
puts on smile and turns to him:) 

Who was it, dear? 


EDDIE 

‘(Crossing in: ) 

Goodness, what a place to change a tire. 
Hmmm? Oh. Someone with a flat tire was 
blocking the Cauldwell driveway. 

(He sits, smiles. Elizabeth smiles too, 
and reaches for a match.) 


purse. 


(Quietly: ) 

Please don’t smoke. 
ELIZ 

But. . 


(Stops, decides to please him.) 
All right, if it bothers you. 
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EDDIE 
What bothers me, Elizabeth, is my con- 
cern for you. We must live within mod- 
eration. In everything we do, 
(Slight pause.) 
ELIZ 
(With the coquettishness of a little girl: } 
Eddie? 


EDDIE 

Yes? 
ELIZ 

Eddie could we go upstairs... ?... 
EDDIE 


But it’s only three o’clock in the after- 
noon. 
ELIZ 
(As if hurt: ) 
Then you won't?.... 
EDDIE 
Please don’t put it that way. Mid-day 
is no time to. . . .Well, especially on Sun- 
day. After all, we just spoke of moder- 
ation and— 
ELIZ 
(Interrupts, getting up. Speaks softly, 
however: ) 
I'm going up, Eddie. If you love me, 
youll come up, too. . . 
(Starts for steps DL.) 
EDDIE 
Elizabeth please. 
(She continues towards steps. Eddie 
gets up.) 
Please, dear. .. . 
(At steps now, Elizabeth turns to him.) 
ELIZ 
I'm going up, Eddie... . 
(Turns and slowly exits. Beat. Eddie then 
crosses to foot of steps and calls: ) 


EDDIE 
Elizabeth? 
(Waits a moment. No answer. He then 
turns back into room. Pause.) 
What should I do, dear Lord? 
(Sits on steps, troubled. Then, after a 
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pause, he gets up, kicking at steps.) 

(With violence: ) 

Goddamnit, you’re no God! What's this 
moderation crap I have to live byl? What 
the hell good does it do to be a Christian 
when— 

(Stops, buries head in hands. Beat.) 

I'm sorry... . 

(Sits again. Pause again. Lights begin to 
dim. Eddie then lifts head out of hands 
and gets up, slowly. He looks off, towards 
upstairs. He can’t make decision. Then he 
does. ) 

It’s wrong, I know, but I must go to her. 
Forgive me, dear Lord. .. . 

(He turns slowly and exits off DL, up 
steps. Lights in Eddie’s house dim to black, 
as lights come up in exterior area. 

Lenore and Old Man enter from off 
right, hand in hand. She is still carrying 
drawing pad, etc, as before. 

As they enter, Lenore is out of breath.) 

LENORE 

Goodness, I’m tired. May we sit down? 
Just for a moment?. .. . 

(Old Man smiles. Lenore moves to edge 
of exterior area and sits. Old Man sits next 
to her, their legs over edge, into Eddie’s 
house. ) 

Why aren't you tired, Hairig? After 
walking and climbing this— 

(Stops suddenly, surprised and shocked 
by something the Old Man is apparently 
saying. She looks at Old Man, awed. They 
remain this way for a moment. 

(Now Old Man smiles. Lenore speaks, 
still unable to belive what has just taken 
place: ) 

You. . . . You spoke to me, I heard you. 
It was you, wasn’t it? Oh, Hairig, say 
something again. Let me hear you again. 
again. Say— Hairig, 

(She stops, listens intently for a moment. 
She then throws her arms around Old Man, 
unable to control her joy.) 
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You can speak! You can speak! You can 
! 


(Old Man is a little embarrassed with 
this. Lenore then realizes and takes arms 
off him.) 

Oh. Excuse me. But I'm so happy that 
you can hear and talk. Why did you do 
it, Hairig? Why did you make believe you 
couldn’t talk or— 

(Old Man interrupts. She listens. Old 
Man has a lot to say, and she keeps listen- 
ing, intently. However, as the Old Man 
talks, disappointment registers on Lenore's 
face. After Old Man finishes whatever it 
is he has to say, Lenore turns away, sad.) 


(Pause. Then, with new idea, new hope, 
she turns to him.) 

But they can if you let them, can’t they? 

(Waits for an answer.) 

Hairig? 

(O'd Man looks at her.) 

Eddie and Elizabeth can talk to you 
and hear you, can’t they? If you let them? 

(She waits for answer.) 

Can’t they? 

(Slight pause. Then:) 

Why won't you talk to me anymore? Did 
I say something I wasn’t supposed to and 
now you won't talk to me? Oh please say 
something. 


(She looks into his eyes, tenderly, 
expectantly. Beat. Then, almost sullenly: ) 

I guess it was just my imagination. Of 
course I never heard you. How silly. It 
was just my imagination. 

(Pauses. Then confused: ) 

Just as it was mine. 

But what of Rupen? Is it his imagination, 
too. 

(Slight pause.) 

But it was a curious and wonderful feel- 
ing. I’ve never had that feeling before, . . . 

( Realizing: ) 


But, yes. . . . I have. Twice. Just before 
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-.you and Rupen came to live with us. 
(Confused again: ) 

+. What can it be. . .?... 

-- (Slight pause. Then, taking up pad and 

rising: ) 

Well, I'm all rested now. 

- (Old Man gets up.) 
-- It isn’t much further. Just beyond that 
turn. I think, anyhow. Come on, Hairig. . . 

(Takes Old Man’s hand and the two of 
-them start for off UL. Just before they exit, 
lights dim out on them and come up on 
special area where Rupen sits reading a 
-book. He leans against abstract-type tree.) 

RUPEN 
ten thousand. 
. (Reads some more.) 

Huh? Only sixteen escaped? 
Christ. . . 

(Mad: ) 

(To Lenore: ) 

Geeze, those lousy bastards! They killed 
.all but sixteen. Sixteen left out of ten 
thousand. Those lousy Mongol barbarians! 

(Looks back at book again. Then, he 
looks up, puzzled: ) 

Geeze, I wonder if they counted Eddie 
-and Hairig as two of the sixteen?. . . 

(Reads some more. Ad-lib Lenore voice 
from off right. Rupen looks up as she enters 
with Old Man.) 

Hairig! What are you doing up here? 
Hello. 


Wow. . 


Holy 


LENORE 


Hello, Rupen. 


RUPEN 

Hey Hairig, look at this. These pictures 
are from your district near Lake Van. 

(Old Man takes book. He glances at it 
for a moment, indifferently. Then, however, 
he begins to become concerned. He leafs 
@ page, gets more concerned. Now, he sits 
on steps of special area, engrossed in the 
book. Rupen and Lenore watch. After a 
moment, the Old Man’s concern becomes 
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sadness and he sits there, looking at the 
book. Tears well in his eyes.) 
LENORE 
What is it? 
RUPEN 

(Delicately, to Old Man:) 

It’s O.K., Hairig. Don’t cry, Hairig. . . 

(He goes to touch Old Man on shoulder. 
Old Man pulls away. Pause.) 

LENORE 

Rupen, what’s the matter? 

RUPEN 

Nothing. . . . 

(Pause. He then turns to Lenore.) 

(Quietly: ) 

It’s about the Old Country. That book 
has pictures and all from the town he used 
to live in the Old Country. Some English 
guy wrote it. He describes all the districts 
over there and tells what happened. 

LENORE 

What do you mean? 

RUPEN 

Huh? Oh, nothing... . 

(To Old Man:) 

It's O.K., Hairig. . . 

(Old Man turns to Rupen. Says some- 
thing. Rupen listens, then smiles gently: ) 

O.K. Hairig. 

(Old Man gets up. Sad. Slowly, he exits 
off UL, carrying book with him.) 

LENORE 
What’s the matter, Rupen? 

(Taking up another book: ) 

Nothing. 

(Then, to get off it:) 

How come you came up here? It’s dan- 
gerous. 

LENORE 

I wanted to go for a walk with him. 

Where is he going? 
RUPEN 

He's sad. He wants to be alone with his 

memories. 
(Then, again: ) 
Yeah, but it’s dangerous. You shouldna 
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come up here. 
LENORE 
I think it’s nice here. It’s a very nice view. 
Last time it was cloudy. Remember? 
RUPEN 
Huh? Oh yeah. Yeah, the view’s O.K. 
LENORE 


(Looking off into the distance: ) 
Can you see Eddie’s house today? You 
said on a clear day you could. 
RUPEN 
(Opening book and sitting down:) ..... ... . 
Yeah, you can. Right down there, 

(He settles down to read. Lenore looks 
for Eddie’s house, out towards audience.) 
LENORE 

I don’t see it, Rupen. I don’t see any 
houses. 


RUPEN 
Huh? 
LENORE 
Where is it? 
RUPEN 


(Not really concerned: ) 
Right down there. Can’t you see it? 


LENORE 
( Looking: ) 
No. 


RUPEN 


(Looks up at her. Decides to give her a 
break. Gets up, crosses to her.) 

No, not over there. Down there. See? 
Next to that bunch of green trees. No, on 
the other side of that road down there. 
See it? 


LENORE 
What road? Oh, that one. Yes?. . . . 
RUPEN 
Yeah. Now you come down this way a 
little bit and it’s right by those green trees. 
LENORE 
I don’t see any green—Oh. Oh, is that it? 
It looks so small. 
RUPEN 
Yeah, with that orange like roof. Of 
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course it looks small. We're nearly a whole 
mile from there, you know. 
LENORE 
A mile! 
RUPEN 
Yup. 
(Resumes seat at tree. Lenore continues 
looking at house.) 
LENORE 
I didn’t know you could see a whole 
mile. 
RUPEN 
Course you can. You can see a coupla 
miles. 
LENORE 


You can? 

RUPEN 
Course. On a clear day, anyhow. Like 

today, with the sun and all. 
LENORE 
(Squeezing self, taking in day and view: ) 
Oh, what a wonderful day. The sun is 
so kind. 

(Turns to Rupen:) 

Another book? How many did you bring 
with you? 

RUPEN 


Couple. 
(She sits, smiles. Rupen smiles back.) 
How come you talk like that? 
LENORE 
Like what? 
RUPEN 
About the sun, I mean. How could the 
sun be kind? The sun’s the sun, it’s not a 
person. How can it be kind? 
LENORE 


Geeze, you're hot stuff. 

(Opens book, begins to read.) 

(After a pause: ) 

Why do you always read? 
RUPEN 

(Not looking up: ) 
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_ Oh it is, So kind. 
RUPEN 


To learn. 

(Continues reading. Pause.) 
LENORE 

Is it interesting? 
RUPEN 


(Same: ) 
Yup. 
(Continues reading. Pause.) 
LENORE 
Rupen? 
RUPEN 
(Nose still in book: ) 
Yeah? 
LENORE 
Eddie says I'm attractive. Am I, Rupen? 
RUPEN 
(Looks up:) 
Huh? 
LENORE 


Do you think I'm attractive? 
RUPEN 
(Smiles, then looks back at book.) 
Yup. 
LENORE 
No. Really. Tell me really. 
RUPEN 
(Looks up, closes book.) 
Sure you are. 
LENORE 
( Delighted) 
I am? 


RUPEN 
Yup. When you grow up. Heck, you're 
only fifteen, ain’tcha? 
LENORE 
Sixteen, And ain’cha isn’t good English, 
if you would like to know. 


RUPEN 

Thanks. I didn’t know little girl. 
LENORE 

Ooh you! 
-RUPEN 

Hal 


(Suddenly, he feigns throwing book et 
her. She reacts.) 
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Ha, Hal Two for flinchin. ... 
(Gives her two shots.) 
Wipe it off. 
(He wipes it off.) 
(Chuckling: ) 
Gotcha that time. 
LENORE 
(Smiling: ) 
And you talk about growing up. 
RUPEN 
Whaddya mean? That ain't no kid's 
game. Me and Eddie usta play it all the 
time. We usta— 
(Stops. Slight pause.) 
Geeze, that seems like a long time ago. . . 
(Sadly: ) 
What the heck happened to him? Why 
ain’t Eddie the same. . .?. . . 


(Pause. ) 
LENORE 
Rupen? 
(He breaks out of it, turns to her.) 


Rupen can you really hear your grand- 
father? When he talks to you? 
RUPEN 
Course I can. How else you think I 
know what he says? 
LENORE 
I don’t know. 
RUPEN 
waoyr 
LENORE 
I thoughtt I heard him too. 
RUPEN 
You can’t hear him. Only I can. Not even 
Eddie can hear him. What do you mean, 
you thought you heard him? 
LENORE 
Before. When we were coming up here. 
Then it stopped and I realized it was just 
my imagination. I thought it was yours 
too. 


RUPEN 
Nope. No imagination. I hear him. It’s 
what you call communication. Me and 
Hairig. 
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Cause he can't, that’s why. He just can't. 
LENORE 
But there must be a reason, 
RUPEN 
There is, There is a reason. The reason is 
I don’t feel like talking about it, Is that 
a good enough reason for youl? 
(Lenore turns away, hurt. Then, with 
gentleness: ) 
I'm sorry. . . 
(She turns to him.) 
I didn’t mean to get mad at you. 
LENORE 
(Slight pause. She then smiles and asks 
very delicately: ) 
Then why did you? Every time I ask 
you about him you get mad. 
RUPEN 
I know. I just don’t feel like talking 


about it and all. Nobody understands. 
Cause they don’t want to, that’s why. They 
don’t want to understand. 
LENORE 
I do. I want to understand. 
(Pause. Rupen sees that she really does.) 
Why was he crying just now? 


Why? Cause I'll tell you why: Cause he’s 
an Armenian. I guess you never heard that 
word before, eh? Well maybe you heard 
it but you don’t know what it means. 
Nobody does, I didn’t even know what it 
meant. But I’m learning. I’m learning what 
it means all the time. 

(Picking up book: ) 

See this? This is why he was crying. 
Cause it reminded him of what happened 
over there. Hairig used to live in this dis- 
trict. Right here. 

LENORE 
What's a district? 
RUPEN 
That’s like a coupla towns. Every coupla 


towns is a district. Like we got counties, 
Eddie and my mother and my father and 
they got districts. Anyhow, Hairig and 
all my relatives and everything used t o live 
in this district. A lot of Armenians lived 
there. There were ten thousand of them. 
Ten thousand Armenians in this one dis- 
trict. Eddie was only a little kid then. Bout 
12 or so. But Hairig was the mayor. Not 
really a mayor like we got, cause he didn’t 
get paid or anything. But— 

(He stops, having noticed Old Man enter 
from off UL. He waits. Old Man crosses 
to them and hands book back to Rupen. 
He smiles. Rupen smiles. He then says 
something and Rupen listens.) 

O.K. Better take her, too. 

(To Lenore: ) 

Hairig’s goin down now. He wants to go 
home. You go with him. 

LENORE 

But you haven't finished telling me 
about— 

RUPEN 

(Interrupts: ) 

Some other time. I'll tell you more some 
other time. 

LENORE 
But can’t I stay? I like it here. 
RUPEN 

No, you better not. He'll take you back. 
It’s too dangerous up here anyhow. 

(To Old Man:) 

O.K., I'll see you later. 

smiles and takes Lenore’s 


LENORE 
It’s getting late. Why don’t you come 
back with us? 
RUPEN 
Little while, I gotta read some more. 
LENORE 
You can read at home, 
RUPEN 
Nope. Only up here. 
LENORE 


LENORE 

ey Why can’t he talk? 

= RUPEN 
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But why? 

Just cause, that’s why. I'll see you later. 
So long. 

LENORE 

( Disappoinied: ) 

Bye, Rupen... 

(They start to go off right. Rupen opens 
book. Lenore stops, turns to Rupen.) 


Rupen? 
(He looks up.) 
When? 
RUPEN 
When what? 
LENORE 
When will you tell me more? 
RUPEN 
I don’t know, sometime, Lenore. 
(Smiles: ) 
O.K. 
LENORE 
(Smiles: ) 
OX. Bye. .. 
RUPEN 
Bye. .. 


(They leave, off right. Pause.) 

I don’t know why the heck she wants to 
know, she’s no Armenian. She’s funny. Ha. 
She reminds me of that beautiful girl 
whose face I almost saw that one time. 
Only she’s too young. Heck, she’s only fif— 
Oops, sixteen! 

( Mimics her: ) 

And ain’tcha isn’t a word if you must 
know. Ha! She’s funny. Too bad she ain't 
older. Too bad she ain’t seventeen. Ah well, 
who the heck has time for that anyhow. I 
got more important stuff I gotta worry 
about. 

(Goes back to book, his more important 
stuff. After a bit, he stops reading and 
looks up.) 

Geeze poor Hairig. All he had to do was 
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(Read the ending of this fascinating drama in the next issue 
of the Armenian Review. ) 


be reminded with those pictures of his town 
over there and he started. . . 

(He lets it trail off. Slight pause.) 

Don’t worry, Hairig, I'll do something. 
I'll get even for all those crimes and atro- 
cities. Ill get even. But how? Damnit, if 
I had a gun I'd go over there in person and 
shoot every lousy Turk in sight! Damn 
right I would! 


(He breaks it and looks back at book. 
Stops again and looks up.) 


Geeze. . . Outta ten thousand only six- 
teen left. Boy, someone oughta go over 
there and kill ten thousand of them just 
to even up the score. 

(Pause. He thinks about this.) 

Whaddya mean someone? Someone 
oughta be me, that’s who someone oughta 
be. Damm right! I oughta go over there 
and kill “em myself. And if I had any guts 
I would! 

(Pauses for a moment.) 

Boy, wouldn’t that be somethin? . .If 
I killed ten thousand Turks from Hairig’s 
district that would really be somethin. 
Then Armenians would be proud of me. 
and then if a hundred other guys just like 
me did the same thing for districts that 
their families came from, that would be 
. .. Let’s see. . . . Let’s see... 

(Scribbling on ground: ) 

A hundred times. . . Wow! A Miililion!! 
A Million Turks. Geeze, that would really 
even up the score. Damm right] One Mil- 
lion lousy Datchigs. . . 

(Goes back to reading. Again, he can't 
concentrate. He looks up from book.) 

Plus one. One million plus one, One for 
Hairig. A Datchig for Hairig. . . 

(He remains this way as. . . 
The curtain falls.) 
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@ TRANSMITTING KNOWLEDGE: 


COMMUNICATIVE MEDIA- 7 
CULTURAL STEPPING STONES. 


LEON R. MATEVOSIAN 


In its purest meaning, communication is 
the giving of another as a partaker — the 
transmitting of knowledge from one person 
to another. In its every day usage, it has 
come to take on more varied and general 
connotations, all of which in essence, pro- 
ject the same element: that of a commun- 
icative bridge between man and thought, 
or knowledge. If we were to trace the 
origin of communicative media, we would 
necessarily have to start from the very 
time that man, as an intelligent animal, first 
began to exchange ideas and thoughts, 
either by sign language or later by the 
spoken word.During this stage of the in- 
ception of the art of communicating, it was 
of necessity limited to a primary need for 
man to learn those fundamental facts 
about himself in relation to his surround- 
ings. As man grew intellectually and 
emotionally, he discovered that there was 
much more both about himself and the 
universe around him that stimulated his 
intellectual curiosity; and so, during the 
evolutionary development of man, lan- 
guage, along with the other arts and sci- 
ences, became both “transmitter and par- 
taker” of knowledge and culture. 

Language as a means of communication, 
powerful as it may be, of its own nature 
creates in actuality, paradoxical and often- 
times, ambiguous effects. Semantics, the 
scientific study of the origin of language, 
has discorvered the properties of language 


as a medium of expression, and especially 
its limitations; and through the develop- 
ment of historical and comparative studies 
of the various human languages, and the 
scientific formulation of what is common 


_ to all languages in origin, structure, and 


change, has created a lively interest in the 
problem of language. Probably the greatest 
single cause for much misunderstanding 
of ideas expressed through language is 
the universally common error of misinter- 
pretation of fundamental or implied 
meanings of words; for we react to a word 
only in so far as the symbol or picture 
idea a particular word creates in our mind, 
and if that symbol is not a clear one, our 
understanding must therefore be hazy and 
vague. Used with comprehension and no- 
bility, language becomes not only a great 
force of expression and influence, but 
truly a great art form; and paradoxically, 
used with indifference and slovenliness, 
and even with malicious intent, it becomes. 
a most odious and destructive force. 


The treatment or utilization of language 
seems manifestly to differ between times 
— with certain common reservations exist- 
ent in all conventional languages. Philoso- 
phers of antiquity consistently felt a defin- 
ite need to safeguard discourse from the 
aberration of speech. Plato and Aristotle 
usually preface their discussion of a sub- 
ject with an examination of the relevant 
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words in current use; they pursue defini- 
tions or construct them to control the am- 
biguity that is latent in the language any- 
one must use to express Or communicate 
ideas. But they do not expect to remove 
ambiguity entirely. This brings to point the 
interesting phenomenon of the ever chang- 
ing colloquial expressions which are either 
readapted or recreated to fit the expressive 
needs contemporary with the social status 
quo of the area. We may also draw a correl- 
ation between this fact, that even though 
idiomatic expressions are not in fact specific 
and clear in meaning, and the practice of 
using the same word in a number of senses, 
rather than injecting a precise or limited 
meaning of the word. The history of lit- 
erature has proved that there is no special 
difficulty in abstract as opposed to con- 
crete words or in words which refer to 
purely intelligible objects like ideas 
rather than to the objects of sense-exper- 
ience. 


The attitude of the ancients, which also 
prevails for the most part among philoso- 
phers and theologians of the Middle Ages, 
seems to express a certain tolerance of the 
imperfections of language. If men do st 
think clearly, if they do not reason cogently 
or argue honestly, the fault is primarily the 
result of the misuse of their faculties, not 
of the betrayal of their intentions by the 
intractable character of language as an 
instrument. Even when men misunder- 
stand one another, the inadequacy of lan- 
guage as a medium of communication is 
not solely responsible for the failure of 
minds to meet through the interchange of 
words. With greater effort, with a more 
assiduous application of the liberal arts, 
men can succeed even if language works 
against them. The deficiencies of language 
are like the weaknesses of the flesh. As 
man can overcome them through the dis- 
cipline of the moral virtues, so through 
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the discipline of the liberal arts — by skill 
in grammar, rhetoric, and logic — he can 
make language express almost as much 
truth as he can acquire, and communicate 
it almost as clearly as he can think it. 


But the liberal arts cannot guaranteo 
purity of purpose. Obscurantism, obfus- 
cation, deception, and falsification are 
sometimes the aim. Men try to persuade 
others at all costs, or to win the argument 
regardless of where the truth lies, They 
try to confuse their opponents or mislead 
their audience. The use of language for 
such ends requires as much skill as its 
employment in the service of truth, It is 
an ancient saying that only the competeut 
in grammar can make grammatical errors 
intentionally. And by the same token, 
only the competent in language can mis- 
use it maliciously with the greatest effect. 


The evident importance of language as 
one of the facets of the liberal arts, must 
at the same time make us see its very 
obvious limitations. Hypothetically speak- 
ing, a word such as red, for example, im- 
mediately causes us to visualize that parti- 
cular color in our mind, and we therefore 
understand the full meaning of the word, 
since we can picture its meaning; natur- 
ally, if we did not know the word for red 
in any other language, we would have 
absolutely no reaction. However, if we 
were to see the color red anywhere in the 
world, under any circumstances, we would 
immediately recognize it, and accept its 
existence as such. With this rather incon- 
sequential analogy, we can see the relative 
nature of language, which along with the 
rest of the liberal arts, is to some degree, 
if not completely, a matter of geographic 
and environmental development. An inter- 
esting observation substantiating both the 
universality and relativity of language is 
of course the translation of all literary 
works of merit into practically every read- 
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able language of the world. It is worth 
noting that one of the stage successes of 
the 1958 season in Moscow is an adapta- 
tion of the prize-winning American play, 
All My Sons, In the same vein, we can see 
evidence of the universality of an art form, 
notwithstanding language barriers, in the 
great acceptance in America of foreign 
films in the past decade or more. This is 
not quite surprising as it may seem; for 
not only is an art form, as a medium of 
expression, a universal development, but 
man’s emotional and social problems and 
urges and ultimately, his relation to the 
surrounding universe, and his need for 
self-expression is as great in one geographic 
area of the world, as in another. 


To satisfy this great need, man has cre- 
ated many forms of self expression: lan- 
guage, dance, song, painting, theatre. 
Wherever and whenever humans have 
progressed beyond the mere struggle for 
existence — there has been theatre in some 
sense: for this is the art where all arts 
meet. Twenty-five hundred years ago, 
Dionysus, the Greek god of nature and of 
wild things, and off all human-divine wild 
impulses, brought to his people spiritual 
intoxication with his celebrations of dance, 
song and revelry. Out of these celebrations, 
the theatre was born, and to this day, it 
is the theatre which gives man an emo- 
tional-spiritual participation, a transcend- 
ing dramatic experience. No other art 
has taken in the mystic creativenesss of its 
artists with the receptiveness in the spec- 
tator’s soul, has so immersed its audiences 
in the glow of the spirit. For here is com- 
munications and the spiritual bankruptcy 
of the prosperous-scientific life, we seek 
again the roads to emotional-spiritual inun- 
dation, to ecstacy, to the experience of 
God. 

If the art of language has been a vague 
and precarious means for universal under- 
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standing, the art of the theatre, with its 
many facets of expressive media, is not. 
This does not mean however that language 
as a medium of expression and commuai- 
cation is inadequate, but as we discussed 
earlier, rather it is only one of the media, 
and at best, incomplete. As Dante says 
when he reaches the mystic rose of Par- 
adise: “My vision was greater than our 
speech.” The evidence of the inadequacy 
of language is precisely shown in that 
statement. 

The interesting phenomenon of art is 
that as personal and nationalistic as it 
seems, it at the same time contains a uni- 
versal fusion of self expression — themati- 
cally, emotionally, dramatically, and so- 
cially. It is in this universality of purpose 
and expression that the greatest and most 
effective communcation can be achieved; 
it is through this artistic bridge that the 
true nature of man’s gregariousness can be 
realized and his ultimate transcendence 
into a higher plane of emotional spiritual 
life. 

We are a composite of tangible materi- 
alism and some vague sort of spiritualism, 
and we too often forget the relationship of 
the two to each other; to enjoy the spiritual 
and aesthetic does not mean to give up 
the material, The fault, as in the misuse of 
language, is not in the two separate entit- 
ies, but in our thinking and evaluating. 
Economics by its very nature requires a 
selfish and material approach; but in the 
realm of the arts, at least some degree of 
altruism should exist. In a world where 
all sense of divine living is void, there can 
be no great material progress either, for 
at the end, it is the sublime and lofty and 
creative forces which bind us together and 
fill the emptiness which cannot be done 
with the inanimate coldness of pure 

We are now living in a world of mass 
communications media, the power and 
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influence of which is more far reaching 
than we can now imagine. There is no 
doubt of the ultimate effects that can be 
reached today through all the various 
branches of the communicative arts, 
namely the newspaper, radio, television 
and motion pictures. The ramifications of 
the art of communication is comparable to 
those of the science of physics, i.e.: the 
results to be affected are dependent 2n- 
tirely upon us, for just as the advances in 
nuclear physics can be put to the advance- 
ment of man physically, so can the tremen- 
dous progress in the arts of radio, televi- 
sion, motion pictures and journalism, be 
harnessed to advance the cultural and socio- 
spiritual status of man. We have at our 
disposal today a multi-faceted network 
of communicative media; especially with 
the technical perfection of television, which 
can bring its limitless ocean of creative 
and informative art into the very dining 
rooms of millions of people at one time. 
(I have often wondered what effect this 
could have been in Shakespeare’s day, 
when he staged his plays for limited groups 
of people at the local pubs or courts.) All 
of these arts forms, and in particular 
television, are like monsters, for they must 
constantly be fed with endless amounts 
of competent talent in dozens of related 
fields. 

Superficially the problem of furnishing 
the sorely needed talent for our theatre 
seems an easy and uncomplicated one; yet, 
in actuality, it is probably the greatest 
single cause for frustration and _heart- 
breaking depression. I know of no one in 
the theatre who is not impatient at the 
theatre’s frequent crass commercialism, 
which sometimes seems to pervade every- 
one who has anything to do with the 
theatre in any way. We are annoyed with 
its waste of talent and the unemployment 
for which it undertakes to find no solution. 
We are impatient at the lack of experi- 
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mentation, at the rigid adherence to a pre- 
set style and technique, at the dearth of 
playwrights with something new to say 
or a new way to present old truths, We are 
impatient that our dreams so seldom come 
true. 

Yet, even as we are impatient with the 
professional theatre, we love it. It exer- 
cises a fascination, an hypnotic spell so 
that we forget the periodic ills that per- 
meate the very guts of the commercial 
theatre. I have thought of these things tor 
so many years, and could not help my self 
from becoming totally depressed and dis- 
illusioned, and even almost despondent. 
But somehow the years have given me a 
great deal of enlightment and understand- 
ing; I see the theatre, and all art forms, as 
a reflection of all the facets of man’s be- 
haviour and intellectual growing. It is 
the personification of man’s real and ab- 
stract or ethereal state; of his constant 
search for true awareness and ultimate 
transcendence into what the Buddhist calls, 
the state of nirvana — of final unaware- 
ness. 

Our impatience with the inconsistency 
and ills of the arts and sciences is in itself 
inconsistent and incogitant; for the very 
frailties we condemn in tho arts, are latent 
in us as people. Yet in spite of or because 
of this condition, creative theatre, and its 
allied forms, gives us moments of greater 
ectasy and vicarious flights than we can 
behold elsewhere. I am certain that there 
is none of us who does not nourish our own 
little intimate prejudices toward one thing 
or another; as long as the form it takes is 
a healthy and constructive one, there is 
no greater danger. And so it is with crea- 
tive one, there is no greater danger. And 
so it is with creative arts, Through a con- 
tinuous process of creating or amplifying, 
through tireless efforts and imaginative in- 
novations, the final product will emerge — 
lofty in idea and god-like in beauty, It 
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is almost like a little boy who doggedly 
keeps throwing mud against the wall, until 
finally little lumps of it stick, the excess 
falling to the ground, while parts of it with 
“character” cling to the wall, almost de- 
fiantly. 

The continuity of culture (heritage) is 
cumulative. Human history is a confusion 
of physical urges and spiritual aspirations. 
Man has always been concerned with ver- 
tain basic physical problems revolving 
around self preservation, but he has always 
found time to be a martyr, a saint, a crea- 
tive artist — and sometimes, a destroyer. 
The “organ of civilization” is the human 
brain, whose infallability must not be 
ignored or be denied. In society, as the 
need becomes apparent for man to serve 
man, each of the cumulative arts and trades 
is started, at first primarily through man’s 
need for that particular service or outlet; 
and as society advances, it becomes an 
established and virtually automatic part 
of his life, and through a natural process 
of maturation and development, continues 
toward perfection. In the ordered scheme 
of life, there has always been an inevitable 
place for acting, dancing, dialogue, drama. 
The resultant world drama, the collective 
theatre, from primitive dance to modern 
play, from divine ritual to profane repre- 
sentation, from Greek tragedy to “the 
movies,” escapes, in its confoundingly var- 
ious aspects, all recorded definitions of 
“theatre” and of “drama.” If one could 
spread out a picture of the world’s stages, 
if the entire parade of their activities could 
be momentarily fixed on a magic canvas, 
the spectator would know at once that no 
definition ever can be broad enough, 
elastic enough, to capture in words the 
elements and the modes of the art, the 
facets and the directions of theatric-dra- 
matic life. The diversity and the confusion 
arise no less from the mixed form and the 
composite method — this brings the art 


notably, theatre is the art where spiritual 
light illuminates human living. 

In the absence of definitions, each man 
will form his own mental one — from what 
he has seen in theatres. Looking at a com- 
posite picture of the theatre in all ages and 
all places, in all its varieties, each of us 
will look for or see our own image of 
what we feel to be the most important 
element. One of us may see the actor as 
all important; another sees “the drama” 
as the main motive and begins to trace its 
development; still another sees the actual 
craft of staging the play, with all the ele- 
ments of stagecrafts, (the ways and means 


and natural, and doubtless a _ very 
healthy attitude as regards our inquisitive 
nature to learn. But the man who really 
wishes to bring the whole picture into 
focus, who hopes to have the vi 
plete, must leok beyond all these 
deeper design that binds the pi 
gether, to a thing that is “ 
largest sense. One of the most 
facts about theatre-study today is that the 
student, or artist in viewing a play pro- 
duction, learns that no one element con- 
stitutes the chief or essential matter; recog- 
nizes, rather than the several “means” of the 
production contribute to a total effect that 
is the all-important thing — a complete 
theatrical action accomplished. 

Just so, in regarding the larger com- 
position of the world theatre, we must 


ea nature of the impulse unerlying dramatic 
fae expression; call it divine and human, or 
= religious and social, or spiritual and con- 
> vivial. There are other significant parallels 
a and contrasts; for gaiety and glow are of 
ES the very essence of theatre, while “drama- 
= tic” suggests the event that cuts directly 
= and vividly into life, having to do with the 
a deepest currents of man’s being. But most 
= of bringing drama to the audience) as a 
& predominant interest. This is all very fine 
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vision a similar binding force, a theatrical 
unity, a deeper all-pervading essence; for it 
is this that lends design to the actor in 
1¢.ation to the drama, the physical theatre 
and the craft of staging. The sensuous glow 
and the deep emotion arise alike out of 
elements deeper than colored lights and 
enchanting setting, beyond the actor's per- 
formance, beyond drama, There is a 
great deal of controversial and provocative 
opinionating today in the world of com- 
mercial theatre. There are those who main- 
tain that the only real theatre of any merit 
exists on Broadway; and conversely, there 
are multitudes who adamanatly say that 
the only genuine theatre today is to be 
found either on the university campus, or 
on the hundreds of little community 
stages throughout the country. Each group 
is correct in relative degree and according 
to relative conditions. I cannot make a 
conclusive statement completely condon- 
ing one or condemning the other, without 
certain profound qualifications. The com- 
plete relativity of all things must first and 
foremost be the constant factor in deter- 
mining the final criteria of all creative 
forces, since at the end, creative art is 
man’s most complete and divine projection 
of himself and his society. 

Since art is to a large degree a reflection 
of the contemporary socio-economic and 
intellectual status quo of man, it necessar- 
ily is subject to variable levels and inter- 
pretive elements. It seems that in each era 
there exists a kind of bemoaning type of 
comparative criticism of the state of con- 
temvorarv culture and art as against that 
of the past. A current example of this type 
of comparison is the controversial attitudes 
toward the Beat Generation; without going 
into a dissertation on the subject, I should 
merely like to say that this narticular “in- 
tellectnal” phase is very definitely anala- 
gous to the comnarable generation of lost 
youth who after World War I became fol- 
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lowers of the theme propounded by the 
Hemingway school of writers. 
In this regard, there are those who say 
that the curve (of theatrical standards) 
has been downward in obedience to the 
law of the audiences: that spectators, from 
being splendid-minded and spiritual, have 
become sentimental, trivial, and prying, 
and that the theatre inevitably comes down 
to please them. But it is quite probable 
that there are good audiences everywhere, 
if the political, spiritual, and economic 
conditions are ripe for good theatre. And 
there are some hopeful ones — count me 
among THEM — who refuse to be long 
depressed by the obvious cheapness of 
some of the dramatic output of today. For 
there is a very definite upward curve in 
the conglomerate activity of the theatre 
from New York to California; a physical 
theatre going back to a new simplicity. 
But most of all we see a new spirit 
emerging in the Western theatre. And 
really it is the intangible spirit of an 
institution or a race or a nation that car- 
ries it triumphantly down the ages. Cer- 
tainly it is the flaming eternal spirit of the 
stage that has driven the course of dram- 
atic art through the great and the decadent, 
the glorious and the terrible period of 
mankind’s history. It has sustained the 
theatre when the foundations of living 
and liberty seemed breaking up, and it has 
persisted throuch the wrecking of empires 
and the waging of devastating wars and the 
coming of science. And now again it be- 
gins to push through the barriers set 
up by generations trained in timidity 
and selfishness and right-by-mivht. 
There is no deubt that we may indeed 
have our pessimistic days, when we gain a 
perspective on the immediate theatre of 
today, its activities being pursued as ener- 
getically as those of food selling or base- 
ball. In snite of seeing that an extraordin- 
ary amount of material wealth is flowing 
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into the playhouse, that an amazing num- 
ber of shows will be seen this year, that 
the institution is simply bursting with en- 
thusiasm and effort, we recognize a sep- 
aration from the deeper springs of life. 
Perhaps never, we think, has the stage been 
farther from the divinity with which it 
was marked in other eras, It has dug down 
into human experience not in a way that 
uncovers divinity, but in a way that shows 
humanity its weaker face, that lays bare 
deformities and perversities. Only once in 
a great many visits do we glimpse rapture 
or high nobility or sheer purging beauty. 
And yet, each one of us, in his collective 
experience, has known a cessation of the 
outward life of the world. We have known 
an intensification of the life of the spirit. 
This is the moment toward which all 
drama tends. This is the inundation of the 
spirit, in beauty and clarity, toward which 
the art of the theatre groups. And this, in 
a world from which divinity and mystery 
have been unsparingly plucked, this is as 
near as we are likely to come to the divine 
and the spiritual.. It is the Dionysian ex- 
perience, our ecstatic participation in the 
dvine life. Unless you have known that 
moment, you have not really penetrated 
into the theatre. It is, of course, the thing 
that escapes all definitions of theatre or 
drama. 

And whatever may be the direction of 
the next great change in the stage art — 
and history making changes are pending 
— we may be sure that the artists of the 
theatre will be working around somehow 
to this revealing moment. 

After the activities that secure to prim- 
itive peoples the material necessities, food 
and shelter, the dance comes first. It is 
the earliest outlet for emotion, and the 
beginning of the arts. Civilized man of 
today, despite ingrained inhibitions and 
cultivated reserve, instinctively expresses 
emotional joy by action; primitive man, 


feelings through measured movement. 
Nature about him moved rhythmically, in 
the wave motion of the waters and in ie 
wind-blown fields; the sun and moon rose 
and fell; his own heart-beats were rhyth- 
mic. It was natural, then, that he should 
create rhythmic movements to externalize 
any felt joy. 

He danced for pleasure and as ritual. 
He spoke in dance to his gods, he prayed 
in dance and gave thanks in dance. By no 
means all this activity was dramatic or 
theatric; but in his designed movement 
was the germ of drama and of theatre. The 
dance exists even today, separately, for all 
the purposes to which primitive peoples 
put it; but somewhere in its history it gave 
rise to this order more inclusive art. Not 
only did drama as such — the art in which 
ACTION is a pivotal material — arise out 
of primitive dance; in its later marriage 
with poetry it took to itself another element 
born of dance-gesture: poetry. The modern 
European drama traces its ancestry to 
Greece, and the common assumption is that 
it became important as an art-form when 
the ritual dances were combind with ele- 
ments out of dithyrambic poetry. 

Dance, then, is the great mother of the 
arts. It is impossible to say when or where 
it developed first. It came to mankind in 
a thousand places and at a thousand times, 
wherever an isolated group came to expres- 
siveness. It antedated all the recording 
processes of mankind. Nor is it easier to 
determine when drama emerged, when 
dance-and-poetry-with-music took on story 
or plot-action to complete the dramatic 
form. We can only construct a composite 
picture out of bits of evidence, analogy, in- 
ference, always against that known back- 
ground of universal occurrence of dance, 
and man’s impulse to mimic and retell. It 
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poor in means of expression, with only 
rudimentary beginnings of spoken lan- 
guage, universally expressed his deeper 
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has seemed to anthropoligists that mod- 
ern man might justly infer from the occur- 
rence of dramatic dance in the vastly sep- 
arated areas from the South Sea Islands 
and the American plainland, from the Aleu- 
tian Islands to Australia, and from Borneo 
to Central Africa, an almost universal 
dance activity, and that this is safely com- 
parable to the pre-Greeks and others from 
whom the known European and Asiatic 
theatres inherited. In short, knowing how 
the undeveloped, even savage, races of to- 
day dance, we may picture our hairier 
ancestors as similarly dancing, on the occa- 
sions of births, deaths, matings, hunts, sea- 
sonal changes, initiations, sacrifices to the 
gods, etc. Knowing how their ritual dance 
became dramatic, we may picture an 
almost world-wide theatre activity that 
existed before (and long after) what is 
usually regarded as the birth of Western 
drama in Greece in the sixth century B. C. 
We shall do better not to try to detail the 
picture too exactly: there must have been 
a multitude of types of dance. And often 
the elements of rhythmic movement, lyric 
and narrative, are mixed; and aesthetic im- 
pulse and practical purpose. But now we 
are sure that just as there were long ages 
of “prehistoric man,” there are almost 
equally long oges of prehistoric dance and 
rudimentary drama. 

While Greek, Hindu, Japanese, and 
other early racial theatres can be traced 
back to known origins, it would be danger- 
ous to presume that drama never emerged 
as mimetic action, unaccompanied by 
rhythmic movement There are authorities 
who believe that the hunting dance, based 
on an actual episode or exploit, grew out 
of the retelling of the story around a camp- 
fire. Robert Edmond Jones has given a 
hypothetical account of such a spontan- 
eous emergence of drama-story, with so 
much of understanding of the theatrical 
impulse, and with such vividness, that I 
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take the liberty of repeating it here. From 
it the reader may feel a more direct sense 
of the inevitableness of drama than from 
all that has been said about dance and rit- 
ual; and it will serve to emphasize — or 
perhaps bring back into proportionate 
importance — the other main-root of the 
stage art, the sheer impulse to reproduce, 
to image, to retell the heroic episode in 
vivid action: 

Let us imagine ourselves back in the 
Stone Age, in the days of the cave man and 
the mammoth and the Altamira frescoes. 
It is night. We are all sitting together 
around a fire — Ook and Pow and Pung 
and Glup and little Zowie and all the rest 
of us. Over on that side of the fire the 
leaders of the tribe are sitting together — 
the strongest men, the men who can run 
fastest and fight hardest and endure long- 
est. They have killed a lion today. We are 
excited about this thrilling event. We are 
all talking about it.... 

The lion’s skin lies close by, near the fire. 
Suddenly the leader jumps to his feet. “I 
killed the lion! I did it. I followed him. He 
sprang at me. I struck him with my spear. 
He fell down. He lay still.” He is telling us. 
We listen. But all at once an idea comes to 
his dim brain. “I know a better way to tell 
you. See! It was like this. Let me show 
you!” 

In that instant drama is born. 

The leader goes on. “Sit around me in 
a circle — you, and you, and you — right 
here, where I can reach out and touch you 

“You, Ook, over there — you stand up 
and be the lion. Here is the lion’s skin. You 
put it on and be the lion and I'll kill you 
and we'll show them how it was.” Ook 
gets up. He hangs the skin over his 
shoulders. He drops on his hands and 
knees and growls. How terrible he is. Of 
course he isn’t the real lion. We know that. 
The real lion is dead, We killed him today. 
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Of course Ook ‘isn’t a lion. Of course not. 
He doesn’t even look like a lion. “You 
needn't try to scare us, Ook. We know you. 
We aren't afraid of you.” 

And yet in some mysterious way, Ook IS 
the lion. He isn’t like the rest of us any 
longer. He is Ook all right, but he is a 
lion too. 

And now these two men — the world’s 
first actors — begin to show us what the 
hunt was like. They do not tell us. They 
SHOW us. They ACT it for us. The hunter 
lies in ambush. The lion growls. The 
hunter poises his spear. The lion leaps. We 
all join in with yells and howls of excite- 
ment and terror — the first community 
chorus! The spear is thrown. The lion falls 
and lies still. 

The drama is finished. 


If mimicry, growing out of the imitating, 
reproductive impulse, came first, before 
dance and the other elements of composite 


theatre, we may well say, “that, then, was 
the way it was.” In any case, noting how 
much of human nature and of theatre un- 
derstanding there is here, we may be sure 
that this is one way in which drama occur- 
red in many places and at many times be- 
fore the known birth of the theatre in 
Greece. We have discovered where the 
theatre came from — fragmentarily — and 
approximately when; but we have yet to 
get any full view of it as a rounded-out 
living human institution. 

One thing however, is self evident: 
theatre, the great mother of the arts, has 
existed in some form or another, in relative 
degrees of achievement, in all probability 
as long as mankind has lived in groups. 
And theatre, with all its motivating influ- 
ences and causes, has been not only human 
and divine, but universal and racial or 
nationalistic; it has been a complete fusion 
of intimacy and vicariousness, of universal- 
ity and singularity, of sensuosness and 
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poeticism. It has taken men and nations 
and cultures from one era to another and 
yet kept all eras in a contiguous unison. 
And on frequent occasions, it has made 
men gods for a few hours. 

_ In concluding, I should like to somehow 
give some meaning and importance to 
what I have tried to picture for you, as it 
might apply to us as American Armenians; 
as Armenians with a cultural past as rich 
and magnificent as any in history. We all 
know at least a little of the centuries of 
turmoil and persecution of our people; of 
the many battles and campaigns that were 
waged either on our land or in trampling 
across it. If these events have destroyed 
us politically and nationally, they most 
certainly should not have culturally or 
artistically. For in adition to our own cul- 
ture, we were exposed to cultures of other 
peoples. There may be those who, because 
of their vanity or ego, would object to 
having our culture infuenced by that of 
others; but it is an inevitable and 
ultimately, profound result in the univer- 
sal scheme of things. There is evidence in 
our own history of cultural assimilation. 
Tigranes the Great, circa 70 B. C. brought 
many Greek actors and writers from Greece 
in to help develop and further artistic 
interest in Armenia; he inspired a tremen- 
dous interest in theatre and all its related 
arts. His son, Artavast, became, as far as 
we know, the greatest dramatist of the 
time, and even though we have absolutely 
not one word of his works today, all evi- 
dence points to the fact of his superior 
talent in the field of tragic-drama. In the 
fifth century, which was the beginning of 
the Golden Age of Armenian culture, and 
the founding of the Armenian alphabet by 
Mesrob and Sahag Bartev, the Catholicos 
of Armenia, a great many Armenian stu- 
dents were sent to Alexandria and Greece 
to mix with the intellectuals and artists, and 
absorb what they could. 
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All of this should stimulate American 
Armenians to active thinking and effort; 
to productivity and exposure of culture; 
to assimilation of all culture, being select- 
ive and prudent in aceptance or rejection; 
to creative minds, encouraged and sup- 
ported by sound, imaginative minds with 
great commercial acumen and foresight. It 
is true that we are small in number, pro- 
portionally; but it is not really the quant- 
ity of a particular ingredient, but the qual- 
itative force and purity, innately existent. 
We have sizeable Armenian communities 
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throughout America communities of rela- 
tive strength and prestige, and above all, 
well supplied with above mediocre talents 
and minds. And paradoxically, and even 
ironically, there is more lethargy and 
apathy than is healthful. There would be 
nothing more gratifying than to see the 
Armenian people of America rise from a 
deep slumber, and bring back from the 
embalmed past, the wonderful story of our 
music, and dance, and boundless energy 
for living. 
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@ FOR THE RECORD: 


A REPORT OF THE CALOUSTE 
GULBENKIAN FOUNDATION 


The trustees of the Calouste Gulbenkian 
Foundation, following their communication 
of November 8, 1957 issued to the press, 
makes the following statement to the Ar- 
menian press and the Armenian commun- 
ities of the world pertaining to their activ- 
ities on the Armenian scene. 

It must be restated that the Foundation, 
ever since the beginning of its activity, 
has made appropriations amounting to 
850,000 pounds sterling (English pound) 
on various projects, a complete detailed 
list of which appears at the end of this 


release. 


In the two successive sessions of the 
Foundation’s Trustees which took place 
in March and August months of 1958, it 
was decided to consider more attentively 
the following applications and plans 
amounting to a sum of 144,165 English 
Pounds in following manner: 


IRAQ 
Armenian Women’s Charitable 
“Union—Baghdad” 
An appropriation of 3,000 English 
Pounds for a period of five years for the 
Armenian needy of Baghdad, 


The Trusteeship of the Armenian 
Needy of Iraq 


An appropriation of 65,000 English 
Pounds for a period of five years for the 


Pounds to be divided as follows: 


A. 750 English Pounds for the pur- 
chase of furniture and fixtures for the 
local school. 


B. An annual subsidy of 2,000 
lish Pounds for a period of three 
and an additional 6,000 Pounds for 
school needs. 


C. An annual subsidy of 100 English 
Pounds for a period of five years for the 
Women’s Charitable Organization. 


Eng- 
years, 
their 


LEBANON 


Armenian Institute for the Deaf and 
“Blind—Bourj Hammoud, Beirut” 
An appropriation of 10,000 Dollars for 
the purchase of tools and accessories for 
the work shop. 


For the Aid of Armenian Victims 
“of Disaster—Beirut” 

An appropriation of 30,000 Dollars for 
the amelioration of the lot of Armenian 
victims of disaster in poor sections of 
Lebanon. 
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enian needy of Iraq, especially for 
the use of sanitary aims such as the put- 

medical aid. extension 
The Armenian Colony of Mosul 
| An appropriation of 7,250 E lis! 
| 
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JORDAN 
The Armenian Patriarchate— 
Jerusalem 
An appropriation of 30,000 Dollars for 
a survey of the renovation of the main 
entrance of the St. Harutune Church and 
for the expense of the reconstruction. 


2 
TURKEY 
The Armenian Patriarchate— 
Istanbul 


An appropriation of 2,000 English 
Pounds of the Armenian needy of Turkey. 

IRAN 
The Mariam Institute—Teheran 


An appropriation of 5,000 Dollars for 
the Girls School in this city. 


GREECE 

1. 100,000 Dollars for the plan to build 
homes for 85 Armenians refugee families 
in Athens, in cooperation with the United 
Nations Refugee Organization which 
agency is expected to make a similar con- 
tribution of 100,000 Dollars. 

2. A contribution of 54,000 Dollars for 
the construction and the maintenance of 
an Armenian Home for the Aged of 
Greece for 60 inmates, in cooperation with 
the United Nations Refugee Organization 
and subject to a similar contribution of 
54,000 dollars from that agency. 

@ 


FRANCE 

An appropriation of 12,000,000 francs 
for the construction and maintenance of 
a home for the Armenian aged and ill 
refugees in Southern France, in coopera- 
tion with the Franco-Armenian and United 
Nations Refugee Organizations, the latter 
being expected to make a generous con- 
tribution for same purpose. 
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Community Center of the Armenian 
Church of Lyons 


An appropriation of 528,000 francs for 
the construction of a community center 
annex to the Armenian Church in Lyons. 


The Committee of Bremon—Paris 
An appropriation o 528,000 francs for 
a period of three years to organize public 
lectures for the promotion of Armenian 
culture, literature and history among the 
general public. 
Armenian Scouts Union—Paris 
An appropriation of 200,000 francs to 
enable this organization to organize sum- 
mer outings. 
8 
ITALY 
The Mekhitarist Fathers—Venice 
An appropriation of $17,597.85 for the 
purchase of a linotype machine with Ar- 
menian and European letters, to print 
books and important bilingual works. 
ENGLAND 
Department of Oriental Languages, 
Durham University 
4,000 English Pounds for a period of 
five years for the founding of a research 
chair in said university to assist students 
of Armenology. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Works of Norayr Buzantatzi 
An appropriation of approximately 800 
English Pounds for the photostating of 
said books which at present are located 
at the National Library of Guthenberg, 
Sweden, for the use of the Academy of 
Sciences of Erivan and other institutions. 


To Aid Armenian Authors and Scholars 

A sum of 10,000 English Pounds has been 
appropriated for 1959, for the aid of 
worthy Armenians scholars, authors and 
especially for the publication of their 


notable works. 

Scholarships for Armenian Students 
A fund of 20,000 English Pounds has 

been set aside for the year 1958-1959 to 

be used for needy students. From this 

fund 56 scholarships already have been 

awarded. 


ETCHMIADZIN 
The joint report of Sir Sidney Kane 
and Mr. E. Utujian, upon their return from 
Etchmiadzin, was fully studied. In the 
light of reports and budgetary surveys 
received from Etchmiadzin, remittances of 
80,000 and 50,000 Dollars were made re- 
spectively in the Months of May and Sep- 
tember, 1958. Additional remittances, 
based upon similar reports, will be made 
in the future. 
PREVIOUS APPROPRIATIONS 
IRAQ 
The Armenian Diocese, Baghdad 
1. The Central School, Baghdad. An 
appropriation of 35,000 English Pounds 
for a period of three years, for the con- 
struction of supplementary buildings and 
for the promotion of Armenian education. 
2. The Armenian Church of Baghdad. 
An appropriation of 20,000 English Pounds 
for the completion of the building. 
The Armenian Diocese of Basra 
The Basra School. A sum of 45,000 Eng- 
lish Pounds for the purchase of the lot 
and the construction of a Kintergarten and 
an elementary school. 
The Armenian Diocese of Kirkouk 
A sum of 45,000 English Pounds for the 
purchase of the lot and construction of a 
school and complete equipment. 
Armenian Youth Association— 
Baghdad 
An appropriation of 1,000 Engiish 
Pounds for the equipment of the Associa- 
tion’s club, as an outright grant. 
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LEBANON 
Reconstruction Plan 


50,000 English Pounds for the construc- 
tion of economical homes for Armenian 
immigrants of Beirut. 

The Armenian Sanatorium of Azunieh 

A. 10,000 English Pounds for tbe 
equipment of the laboratory. 

B. 20,000 English Pounds for the found- 
ing of a research center in the Middle 
East for chest diseases, an adjunct of the 
Sanatorium, 

The Hovagimian-Manoogian School— 
Baghdad 

An appropriation of 28,500 Dollars fer 

the equipment of the school assembly hall. 


JORDAN 
The Armenian Patriarchate— 
Jerusalem 


A. A sum of 45,000 English Pounds for 
a period of three years, for the aid of the 
refugees, the Djemaran (Seminary), the 
national schools, the printing shop and 
other educational and cultural needs. 

B. A sum of 1,000 English Pounds for 
the renovation of the St. Harutune Church. 

TURKEY 

40,000 English Pounds for general re- 
construction, the additional and renova- 
tion of buildings, to be used on following 
institutions: The Aramian School vf 
Qadi-keoy, the Yessayan School of Bey 
Oghlu, the Mesropian School of Guedik 
Pasha, and the Holy Cross Seminary 
(Djemaran). 

FRANCE 

Women’s Auxiliary School—Paris 

One million francs for the educational 
needs of the school. 

Armenian Scouts Union—Paris 

An appropriation of 200,000 francs to 
enable said Union to take part in the 
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World Jamboree which took place in Aug- especially for the publication of their 
ust of 1957 in England. selected works 


MISCELLANEOUS Scholarships for Armenian Students 


15,000 English Pounds for the year 
The Plan to Aid Armenian Authors and 1957-1958 to aid needy A inn sifenie 


Scholars From this sum 42 scholarships have already 
A sum of 10,000 English Pounds was ye awarded to worthy promising stu- 
set aside for the year 1957-1958 for the am. 
aid of Armenian authors and scholars, Lisbon, October 23, 1958. 
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@ A SHORT STORY: 


RUPTURED 


DU 


CK 


LEONARD CASPER 


Jim Askanian awoke to the sound of her 
voice and, opening his eyes, found her 
seated beside him on the studio couch. 
Her face, hovering, was scented like some 
dark bird that called his secret name, But 
when he placed his hands on her waist, 
she drew back a little, smiling, gripping his 
wrists, neither pushing him away nor 
letting him reach farther. 

“Grace?” he implored. 

She shook her bent face as if trying 
to rub something off onto him. “No, now 
behave,” she whispered. “Breakfast is al- 
most ready. You have to wash.” 

“Where’s Peter?” he called out, trembling 
at the sound of his own voice, as she 
moved to the kitchenette. “Your brother.” 
That he added more quietly because he 
wasn’t at all sure what Peter was to her. 
They had all met at the Pink Lady, these 
two who had been strangers to him until 
he dropped in for a drink before hitching 
a ride back to the suburbs. One of them 
had grabbed his arm and had insisted on 
his helping celebrate something. The rest 
of the night was the narrow end of a tel- 
escope. Was this still riverside Boston, 
summer of 1947? 

“Where's Peter?” he asked again of the 
face at the door. “Your father.” This time 
she gave him a strange look. 

“He'd better be in on the bed where vou 
dropped him last night. And thank you; 


I never could have handled him alone.” 

“For all I know, you did.” 

“I called him once this morning. Maybe 
he’s dead.” 

“Don’t sound so hopeful.” 

The strange look came again, and went. 

Or was Peter her uncle? Certainly not 
her son. She was small, almost lost in her 
bright rose-and-lemon housecoat; girlish. 
Her eyes and lips were too mature for her 
face, but that didn’t make her anybody's 
mother. 

She looked like a darkfaced mountain 
rose; and they were both Greek, Jim knew. 
But how did one ask, “By the way, who is 
this man you're living with?” 

Thoughtfully, he pushed apart the two 
chairs on which she must have slept. “I've 
slept on worse,” she answered, reading his 
mind. The first metal ball in his head fell 
into its cusp. Yes, she had said last night: 
ten years in Greece, and just repatriated. 

She slipped by him, holding him off 
with the points of her eyes. “I have to get 
him up,” she whispered, “The toast is just 
right.” 

By the time Jim had straightened his 
clothes and returned to the kitchenette, 
Grace had managed to seat Peter, still 
drowsing, at the table. Peter Koros had 
the unhealthy look of a big man who has 
lost too much weight, rather than a thin 
man who never had any. His skin was a 
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blotched brownish white; he looked 
older than Grace. A small scar spanned 
the end of his nose from wing to wing. 
Another under his left cheek was stitched 
into a permanent sad smile. 

Grace pushed her chair around to Peter 
and began feeding him like a baby, whisp- 
ering in his ear, tickling the back of his 
neck, kissing his big hand. 

“Maybe I’m stupid,” Jim interrupted, 
crumbling his toast, “but I’ve forgotten 
what we were celebrating last night.” 

“My husband and my reunion after so 
many years.” Grace refused to blink. “Since 
the end of 1940, to be exact. I was told 
he had died.” 


“Td forgotten.” Jim Askanian scraped 
back his chair suddenly. “I'd better get 
back to the road. I was just down here, 
trying to buy some surplus trucks from the 
government.” 


“But you promised Peter last night that 
you'd take us on a tour of the back roads 
today.” 


“What do I know about outer Boston? 
I never lived here.” 

“No, but I used to, Jim. I was born here.” 

“Then you show Peter around!” 

“He won't be good company today.” 

Her face had gone white. Pitying her 
need for bad logic, he stalled. “I don’t eve 
have a car,” he reminded Grace. 

“But we do! My cousins lent us theirs 
for as long as we're here. Cousins are nice.” 
a shadow formed on her face, “but friends 
are better.” 

Jim surrendered. “Let’s go. For Peter’s 
sake.” 

While Grace dressed, he watched Pete; 
trying to cram more toast into his mouth 
than his stomach could possibly stand. 
He was going to be sick; no, sicker; but 
something drove him to devour, even in 
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The afternoon was warm, sprinkled with 
points of light and gusts of late pollen. 
Peter was lying in the back seat with the 
marshmallows, the potato chips, the 
white wine and the worst of the wind, 
while Grace and Jim were snug in front. 

“This is the way I like it,” she breathed. 
“Td like to be born on a day like this. And 
die on a day like this.” 

He wanted to tell her about the times 
he had come close to being killed and 
how it had bothered him, but how glad 
he was to be alive now. Instead he kissed 
her between the eyes. “I thought we were 
entertaining your husband. I think he 
passed out again.” 

“No,” she laughed. “That was a lie, To- 
day is my day. Go up the road to the 
ledge. You can see twenty ponds from 
there.” 

The pastures turned to a grand pattern 
of ‘brown and green. Flat strips of blue, 
breaking the warp of land, marked the 
lakes. He could feel her glance across 
his chest. 

“I loved this place when I was a kid. 
I never wanted to leave. But Father made 
too much money and wanted to make 
more. In Greece, American currency 
worked miracles. He made us all go back 
with him: my mother, Christina and me. 
We built a hotel in Saloniki. We were 
almost too rich for Peter’s family. He was 
only a lawyer.” 

Jim winced. “I thought we were going 
to forget Peter.” 

“I want to. He'd like to go back, only 
to Cyprus this time, now that were tc- 
gether again.” 


Askanian thought of Gloria, the girl 
someone had picked out for him in Fox 
City where he had finally hung his hat. 
She was transparent, like dime-store 
jewelry. But Grace was Grace. Thanks 
be to God there are no more like her. For 


his sleep, everything within reach. 


Dvucx 


one of us could love her all alone. 

Only, a gaunt shadow named Koros 
owned her at least in name. How far did 
she expect Jim to go? Was he supposed 
to help her — dispose of Koros? Nothing 
that direct; nothing that simple. This 
was no stageplay. This was happening. 

“Is he really your husband?” he asked 
into the depths of her dark hair. 

“You talk as if you don't believe it.” 

“You act as if you don’t.” What is it? 
he wondered. She considered Peter dead 
once. Hasn't she adjusted herself yet to the 
fact of his return? She considers him dead 
yet. Has she been shocked beyond being 
shocked again? 

They stopped next to the long silhouette 
of a ski-jump, pointed down through a 
clearing in the trees to a broad green lake; 
and while Jim rented a boat, Grace helped 
her husband to the bottom of the hill. 
He watched her arms move around 
Peter’s fleshless shoulders. When they 
shoved off, Jim managed to splash water 
on her. 

“What was that all about?” he asked 
angrily. 

“To make you jealous.” She smiled her 
complete understanding. 

“Maybe I should have taken Peter in 
the boat instead of you. I suppose it gets 
deep here in the center. . . He’s a wreck. 
Did you do that?” 


“The war did. Once he was yourg, 
handsome.” she tried to remember. “We 


were the envy of all young couples in 
Saloniki.” 


“Now youre throwing him away. 
Because his health is bad?” 

“I used to think he could die. But he 
come back. He’s thin and gluttonous; eats, 
drinks, sleeps too much. That's his will 
to live, that hunger, He will never die.” 

“Then what are you trying to escape?” 
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“I have to find out something. He ‘eft’ 
me when I needed someone very badly. 
It was no one’s fault. He fought the 
Italians, the Germans, the Bulgars; at 
the Struma River, on Mount Gerania, and 
down to the sea. Then there was nothing, 
years of no word; and I had to go on liv- 
ing. Now I know the rest. It was the 
Sacred Company in Tunisia; then back 
with British irregulars against the Met- 
axists on Crete; then leng, long months 
of piracy and plunder, striking from the 
shelter of small islands. And God knows 
where else. 


“He was brave. But for me he was dead 
all that time when I needed him.” 

“He left you from necessity, and now 
you'd desert him from selfishness?” Shut 
your mouth, Jim, he told himself; let her 
throw nerself at you. . . .But he had been 
a soldier once (the little gold “ruptured 
duck” still was on his work jacket) and 
Peter Koros had also been a soldier. If 
she was fickle, he had to know, because 
she could turn on him just as easily. ; 

New lines on her forehead drew her eyes 
close together. “Why do you insist?” 

“Because I want to know if you’re worth 
loving.” 

“You have no right to know. Be satisfied.” 
Ghe crawled through the oars and sat 
between his legs so that each time he 
drew back, he had to touch her, soft and 
cool as the eucalyptus. She began to sing, 
very quietly, in Greek, low and sad. He 
could see his old mother dancing again 
with her daughters, holding the handker- 
chief, while his father talked all afternoun 
massacre and lost lands, borders that 
stretched across the heart like veins. 


“Shut up!” he ordered, trying to shove 
Grace off his chest. “You have no pity 
for anyone.” Intending to shake her, his 
tipping her face upwards. He covered her 
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hands slipped to the back of her head, 
mouth, and the song stopped. 

There was a wild cry from the beach. 
Peter was walking towards them through 
the water, shaking big, awkward fists at 
the ends of his thin arms. 

“Look!” Jim whispered. Suddenly Peter 
stepped into a hole and his head disap- 
peared. By the time he came up, flounder- 
ing, they were beside him and towed him 
to shore. 

“Strip him to his underware,” Jim told 
Grace.” Tl get firewood to dry his 
clothes.” 

“There’s a blanket in the car.” 


“I thought you said he couldn't dic,” 
he sneered. She didn’t answer. He realized 
then that her actions were automatic, im- 
personal; designed for the distressed, 
without question. Baffled, he turned and 
ran for the car. Later, having dried Peter 
with long grass and wrapped him in a 
blanket, Jim watched his own hands doing 
things without being told by his brain, 
and he understood. It was only after they 
had redressed Peter and tucked him away 
again in the convertible that Jim spoke. 

“Back to Boston now?” 

“Nonsense. He’s more tired than ever. 
Tomorrow hell wonder whatever hap- 
pened today. It’s just beginning to get 
dark now. And we haven't eaten. We have 
all those things in the back.” 

' “Including Peter. Shall we just ignore 
him, after al! he’s been through?” Jim 
was more puzzled than ever. 

“T’ve been through a lot too,” she said 
quietly. 

“So have I. But we came out of it so 
much better.” 

“Did we?” 

They drove in silence while the sky 
grew dark blue and the air cleared. 
Around the lake they found a Boy Scout 
Jodge in a park of box elders. When they 
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started to unload the back seat, however, 
they found that Peter had eaten most of 
the food. Only a half a bag of marsh- 
mallows was left and the bottle of wine. 

“It’s just like Peter to do that!” Grace 
explained. But they propped him up while 
they built a fire and speared the remaining 
marshmallows on the ends of twigs. It 
only increased their appetites, so that they 
drank their wine more quickly than they 
should. Peter had to go outside. 

Grace crawled up onto a large wooden 
table beside the fire and stretched sut 
on her back. Jim closed his eyes and let his 
spinning head lean back into her open 
hand. They touched and yet did not touch. 

“Where are you?” he asked. “What are 
you thinking?” 

Her voice seemed to keep slipping back 
down her throat. “All the thoughts I’ve had 
since I was a kid around here. All I had 
to think about for years. Now again, it’s as 
if * had never thought of it at all, before.” 

“Sometimes you almost sound human. 
I might take you along with me yet. There 
was a girl named Gloria, but she wasn’t 
an enigma. Do you suppose that’s the 
trouble?” He wanted to return to the 
splendor of last night’s forgetfulness; to 
win back this woman’s womanliness. 
Hadn’t he ever been with a strange one 
before? 

“I told you about our hotel,” Grace was 
saying. 

“Sure. Now get to the point about us.” 

“And how we fled when the Germans 
occupied Saloniki, their planes on the 
road at night. Father had relatives in 
southern Greece, the middle finger of the 
Peloponnesus. We went to Cape Myro. 
And no one had room for us, or a scrap 
of food. They turned us away. Don’t click 
your tongue.” 

“I'm commiserating.” 

“That was early in the war and we were 
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proud. We back up into the hills, above a 
little farming village; built a sod house, 
one big room. My sister Christina and [ 
stole seed. We had a little garden. In 
winter we wore skins.” 

“Tll bet yours was soft and creamy.” 

“One night our parents stole away frem 
the mud house and went to Athens. He had 
word from a business friend. There was 
room for two. You can’t believe me, can 
you?” 

“Ive seen the impossible before,” Jim 
muttered. “You for instance. You don't 
have to justify. . . I've just decided I like 
you queer.” 


“Christina died the following spring, 
from what, I don’t know. I was alone 
then, twenty years old. Sometimes the 
little children from the village would come 
up to the mud house and I would teach 
them English and tell them about Amer- 
ica. The villagers said I only made the 
children hungry. When boxes came from 
places like Boston, the people complained 
that they hadn’t come sooner. They were 
angry if they received castoff clothes 
because some of their neighbors might get 
new clothes. Every day. It could happen 
even here; you can see how they are, even 
when they have all they need. They’ 
just lucky. But they are lucky. I wanted 
never to have to go back there again. My 
parents have their hotel back, in Saloniki; 
the Germans used it well. So I have no 
curiosity about them any more.” 

Jim’s hand caught hers in sympathy. 
“You don’t have to go back to Greece, 


ever. 


“Peter wants to go, to Cyprus to rebuild; 
to be brave. This month.” 

“Let him go. Probably he has his reasons. 
Stay here with me. In a few weeks my 
trucking business will be well under way. 
Help me.” 

“I'm going back with Peter.” 


“He can’t force you. I love you 


and his sickness drags on him, But that’s 
not what I feel for him. I should pity his 
people: it’s customary. But I can’t. Should 
I pity myself? I have seen, not heard, some 
very sad stories. They don’t bother me. 
Even my own leaves me... . 


shrugged. Coolly, she stepped down from 
the table and faced Jim. He knew then 
why her eyes and her mouth were so 
mature in that young woman’s face. “But 
I love Peter,” she told him. 

“After today? You can say that?” 

“Out of all my lifetime, today was one 
day to be sacrificed for my own selfish 
reasons. I had to find out what love was. 
Who called you over to our table iast 
night, Jim? Not Peter. You attracted me. 
You had as much physical attraction for 
me then — and right now — as Peter ever 
had. But if that mattered, we could have 
let Peter drown. I hate the people I have 
in Greece, their meanness. But I found 
out today that I will go with Peter because 
he is Peter. Thank you for helping.” 


Askarian stared into the dark square 
face, backlighted by broken flames. “Lis- 
ten,” he said; “listen. You can have your 
spindle-legged husband. I got someone, 
I wouldn’t trade for a dozen like you. 
Tramp. In army camps I’ve walked over 
better than you to get out doors and 
puke.” Then he started the litany of foul 
names. But she was immune. He knew 
what she meant about Peter, because he 
felt it for her. But the names rolled out 
and it was too late; he couldn’t take them 
back. If he had kept quiet, if he had 


ore 
3 than he ever could.” 
‘ “Jim, listen. I should pity you — if I 
- were compassionate — for what I'm doing 
a now. Because I tell you, truthfully, I 
& don’t love you.” She went on quickly. “I 
: should pity Peter. He still has courage, 
< her fingers, palms open and outward, and 
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walked away, beaten, something would 
have remained. Now his own words poked 
clumsy fingers through his fragile feelings 
he was no longer sure of their shape. 
_“Are you through?” she asked. 

“You just said it, sister. ['m through!” 
Jim dropped his eyes and walked out, 
stumbling through the dark to the high- 
way. He had walked perhaps a mile when 
they drove by with a swish of headlights. 
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Grace was driving; Peter was leaning 
against her. They made no sign of seeing 
him. Their tail light disappeared and he 
was in the dark again, remembering a lost 
land, a home he had never had except as a 
legend, causes he could not really claim 
were his own. Not even a veteran; just an 
ex-soldier. 

He walked through the ashes of the 
night, scattering them with unfeeling feet. 
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@ PART VIII OF A DOCUMENTARY SERIES: 


LIFE AND PAPERS 
OF VAHAN CARDASHIAN 


JAMES H. TASHJIAN 


Papers of February, 1919 


Vahan Cardashian was a veritable dyna- 
mo. He seethed energy, exuded ability, and 
exhaled the fiery flame of the sovereign, 
proud patriot. He was all things an 
Armenian patriot of his day should have 
been. He was as the good blacksmith who 
knew that one must strike when the iron 
is hot—and as the fabled smith, he could 
shoe many horses at the same time. This 
was one of the unique and distinguishing 
characteristics of the man. He could thrust 
many irons in the fire all at the same time 
—and somehow, he found good use for all 
of them. 

In February of 1919, Vahan Cardashian 
had many irons in the fire in favor of his 
beloved Armenian parental homeland. 
Having taken over the driver’s seat as the 
one man in this nation who could direct 
the Armenian case to a just conclusion, 
the young attorney went after the matter 
hammer and throng. His activities of Febru- 
ary, 1919, are astonishing in their multi- 
form facets; but they were merely charac- 
teristic of the man. This ability to do many 
things well at one time came naturally to 
Vahan Cardashian. He was a genius publi- 
cist, a unique type among his people. 


Governors and ACIA 


One of the projects Cardashian pushed 
in February of the 1919 year was the 


continuing effort to bring into the Ameri- 
can Committee for the Independence of 
Armenia (see last issue of The Armenian 
Review) a select circle of distinguished 
Americans. It is quite obvious from the 
February papers that one of Cardashian’s 
prime aims was to enroll Governors of 
American states into his ACIA. The follow- 
ing manuscript letters from Governors re- 
pose in the Cardashian file.’ 


. ... Jl appreciate the honor attending your 
request of January 30th that I become a member 
of the American Committee for the Independ- 
ence of Armenia. However, under existing condi- 
tions I feel that it would be impossible for me 
to consider the appointment. I am confident 
that you will find many more able than I and who 
will be pleased to accept the commission. 
SIMON HAMBERGER 
Governor, Utah 


.... -. am in receipt of your letter of the 


1The Cardashian Papers contain manuscript 
copies of twelve letters from state governors, 
and the governor of Porto Rico, accepting Car- 
dashian’s invitation to serve on the ACIA. We 
know however that Governors Bartlete (N.H.), 
Catt (Fla.), Dorsey, (Ga.), Harrington (Md.), 
Holcomb (Conn.), Robertson (Okla.), and 
Townsend (Del.) were, at least by March of 
1919, registered members of the ACIA. In all 
twenty-two governors (one of Porto Rico) 
served on the Cardashian committee, There cre 
only two instances of rejections in the Papers— 
those of Hamberger (Utah), and Howden (Ill). 
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30th ult. and beg to assure you that I shall be 
very glad indeed to become a member of the 
American Committee for the Independence of 
that tortured country. 

O.A, LARRAZOLO 
Governor, New Mexico 


-... 1 am inj receipt of your letter of January 
30th in which you invite me to become a mem- 
ber of the American Committee for the inde- 
pendence of Armenia and in reply would say 
that I shall be very glad to accept the honor. 
R. LIVINGSTON BEECKMAN 
Governor, Rhode Island 


-... A am in receipt of your letter of the 
thirtieth of January, in which you ask me to 
become a member of the American Committee 
for the Independence of Armenia. I note from 
your letter that membership in this organization 
would simply involve an expression of my sym- 
pathy with the movement and I therefore accept. 
R. A. COOPER 

Governor, South Carolina 


eee Your Letter of January 30th has been 
received and I note your request that I become 
a member of the American Committee for the 
Independence of Armenia. You are at liberty 
to use my name in connection with the move- 
ment provided that my membership on the Com- 
mittee will not require any work on my pact. 
There are so many things which provide my 
personal attention that I will not be able to take 
any active part in making the Union a success. 
ROBERT D. CAREY 
Governor, Wyoming 


Replying to your letter of the thirtieth: 
rere I shall be very pleased to accept membcr- 
ship on the American Committee for the In- 
dependece of Armenia—I am heartily in sym- 
pathy with its purposes. With all good wishes, 
I am, 

JAMES M. COX 

Governor, Ohio 


. ... . wish to inform you that I shall be glad 

to accept membership in The American Com- 

mittee for the Independence of Armenia, 
CHARLES H BROUGH 
Governor, Arkansas 
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.... 1. have at hand yours of January 30th. 
Yes, it is with pleasure that I will accept your 
invitation to become a member of the Armerican 
Committee for the Independence of Armenia. 
I feel that the interests of Armenia are possibly 
being overlooked, to some extent. 

PETER NORBECK 
Governor, South Dakota 


.... Il certainly endorse your views as to the 
independence of Armenia, and will write to evety 
senator and congressman from this state. May 
your good work succeed. 
PETER NORBECK 
Governor, South Dakota 


ee In reply to your letter of January 30th 
I beg to assure you that I have no objection to the 
use of my name as a member of the American 
Committee for the Independence of Armenia, 
according to the matter as it is explained ia 
your letter. 

JAMES W. WITHYCOMBE 
Governor, Oregon 


.... <2 am in receipt of your letter of the 30th 
ultimo and thank you for your invitation to 
become a member of the American Committee 
for the Independence of Armenia. 

It is improbable that I can give much of my 
time to the movement which you are sponsoring. 
At the same time it has my moral support, If 
my name should be of value on your Committee, 
you afe certainly very welcome to use it, 

ERNEST D. BOYLE 
Governor, Nevada 


kia aoe I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of January 30, asking me to become a 
member of The American Committee for the 
Independence of Armenia. I have had so many 
similar requests that I have been obliged to 
adopt the policy of complying with none of 
them. I have always held to the old-fashioned 
idea that one had not a right to permit his 
name to be used as a member of any body, un- 
less he had time to give attention to the duties 
of the organization. 
J trust that you will understand my situation, 

and am, 

FRANK HOWDEN 

Governor, Illinois 


- ... . will consider it an honor to act as a 


member of the American Committee for the 
Independence of Armenia. Personally I am doing 
everything possible to aid in making the cam- 
paign for relief in the near east successful, and 
have issued a proclamation upon the subject, 
calling upon the people of Arizona to respond 
with their wonted generosity for these suffering 
peoples. Mrs. Campbell is in charge of the 


Women’s group, and is sanguine that the effective 
work of her assistants will result in the raising 
of a considerable sum for this most worthy cause, 
Trusting that the nation-wide campaign will 
meet with the success it so richly deserves, I 
remain, 


THOMAS E. CAMPBELL 
Governor, Arizona 


pernr You have my permission to use my name 
as a Member of the American Committee for the 
Independence of Armenia, as requested, and 
under the conditions expressed in your letter of 
the thirtieth ultimo. 
R. G. PLEASANT 
Governor, Louisiana 


. . I feel honored in accepting membership 
on the American Committee for the Independence 
of Armenia. 


W. L. HARDING 
Governor, Iowa 


Be ee The Governor (Alfred E. Smith) directs 

me to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 

January 30th, and to say that he will be pleased 

to become a member of the American Commit- 

see for the Independence of Armenia. 
GEORGE R. VAN NAMEE 
Secretary to Gow Alfred T. 
T. Smith, New York 


Distribution of Printed Material 
Continues 

Parallel with Cardashian’s efforts solidly 
to form his American Committee for the 
Independence of Armenia was his drive 
to distribute effective literature pertinent 
to the Armenan Case among prominent 
Americans (see last installment of this 
series). In the February papers, the fol- 
lowing letters are of interest to the distri- 
bution story: 


one of January 21 with reference 
tion of an American Committee 
pendence of Armenia, reached me in 


ARTHUR YAGER 
Governor, Porto Rico 


. . . -Allow me to thank you for your letter 
of recent date enclosing booklet entitled “Ar- 
menia, a Leading Factor in the Winning of the 
War” and to assure you that I shall peruse it 
with a great deal of interest. It is unnecessary 
for me to express my deep sympathy with the 
sufferings of Armenia and the other countries 
that have suffered so deeply in the war or to 
reiterate the sentiments I have so frequently 
announced in Congress in regard to the Dem- 
ocratization of the world. 

JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS 
Senator from Illinois 


bine tae In the absence of Senator Owen I acknow- 
ledge receipt of your letter of the 15th instant 
inclosing a booklet entitled “Armenia,” a Lead- 
ing Factor in The Winning of the War. 
HENRY G. THOMAS 
Sec. Senator Robert I. 
Owen, of Oklahoma 


Permit me to thank you for sending me 
booklet, “Armenia A Leading Factor in 
Winning of the War.” I am very glad 
receive such an apparently correct record of 
part of Armenia in the War. 

CARROLL S. PAGE 
Senator from Vermont 


. +... have yours of the 15th instant, with the 
booklet entitled “Armenia a Leading Factor in 
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: .... Your letter of January 30 and also the 
the inde- 
the same 
in 
2 the distressing conditions that have prevailed 
a for so long in Armenia, and I accept with 
A pleasure your invitation to become a member 
E of this Committee, I will do whatever I can to 
4 aid the Armenians to attain a position of inde- 
ES pendence amongst the nations of the world. I 
“ shall take the first opportunity to look over the 
a booklet that you enclose. 

4 . . .. am in receipt of yours, with copy of 
s pamphlet concerning Armenia, for which please 

£ accept my sincere thanks. 

CHARLES S, THOMAS 

2 Senator from Colorado 
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the Winning of the War.” I shall read the same 
with interest. I thank you for sending it to me. 
It is needless for me to say that my sentiments are 
entirely in accord with the aspirations of the 
Armenian people. 

BOIES PENROSE 

Senator from Pennslyvania 


ere a I beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
favor of the 14th instant, enclosing a booklet 
entitled “Armenia, A Leading Factor in the Win- 
ning of the War.” I shall examine the same with 
interest. 


JOSIAH O. WOLCOTT 
Senator from Delaware 


Cardashian, Rabbi Wise, the Zionist 
Organization and an Armenian—Zionist 
—Greek Meeting Held in New York City 


Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, one of the most 
influential American of his day and a 
pioneer Zionist, was one of the earliest 
friends of the Armenian cause, and as such 
fell into comparatively close relations with 
Vahan Cardashian. 

The month of February, 1919, is of 
special interest to the story of Rabbi Wise, 
the Zionist Organization of America—and 
the story in turn is of good deal of interest 
to scholars. 

The earliest Rabbi Wise letter of Febru- 
ary was written on the sixth, It offers Card- 
ashian a bit of advice, and reveals that 
the author had actually conferred with 
Armenian representatives in “London and 
Paris” on the Armenian problem: 


.... J thank you for your letter, and beg to 
say that I shall be very glad indeed to accept 
your invitation to serve as a member of the 
American Committee for the Independence of 
Armenia. Personally I do not believe the term 
“independence” particularly well chosen, I 
should have used the term “a free Armenia.” 
I have reason for what I say, having been in 
conference with your representatives in London 
and Paris. Perhaps they mean the same thing, 
but the term “free” rather than “independent” 
admits of certain connotations which it is desir- 
able to use at this time. I shall be glad in the 
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near future to take this matter up with you 
again and consider further, I wish I could come 
on Sunday night to the dinner,? but I am afraid 
I can hardly do that. With most cordial greeting, 
and hoping that we may be able to work 
together in the interest of Armenian and Pales- 
tinian liberation. 

STEPHEN S. WISE 

Free Synagogue, N. Y. 


Quite obviously, the above letter stirred 
up a sort of hornet’s net. Apparently Card- 
ashian was taken by surprise that Rabbi 
Wise had been in conference with “your 
representatives in London and Paris,” and 
he must have made further inquiries on the 
matter. On February 12, Rabbi Wise dis- 
patched the following note to Cardashian 
which made it quite plain that he had con- 
ferred not with the Armenian Republican 
delegation, at Paris, the official representa- 
tive board of the Armenian Independent 
Republic, at the Paris Peace Conference, 
but with the “Western Armenian Delega- 
tion” (the so-called “Armenian National 
Delegation”), of which the Egyptian 
Armenian financier Boghos Nubar Pasha 
was the head. 

As we go along in the Cardashian story, 
it becomes increasingly clear that the 
Nubar delegation in Paris favored Mihran 
Sevasly and his anti-Cardashian, anti- 
Armenian Republic crowd, in the United 
States (the story has beer told exhaustively 
in past issues of this series). Rabbi Wise 
of course was not in a position to distin- 
guish between the two Armenian delega- 
tions in Paris, and apparently fell in with 
the Nubar group, as is rendered plain in 
reading the February 12 letter to Card- 
ashian: 


. ... J have just been talking to Mr. Sevasly 
and took it for granted that he would be 


2The February 8 banquet at the Hotel Plaza, 
of which we shall speak. 
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present at the meeting of Sunday afternoon.? It 
seems to me that he should be there. I do not 
know whether or not you have received word 
from Nubar Pasha and Mr. Malcolm, but they 
were good enough to honor me with the fe- 
quest to act with them and for them in matters 
affecting Armenian interests in this country. 
Under the terms of such gracious and honoring 
mandate, I would most earnestly urge that Mr. 
Sevasly be present at this meeting. 
STEPHEN S. WISE 


On February 14, Cardashian himself 
wrote to Rabbi Wise. He wanted to know 
why his friend had made the suggestion 
Sevasly (whom Cardashian had since dis- 
covered to be a political mountbank) 
ought to be present at the planned Century 
Theater meeting. And Cardashian reveals 
that he had already sent out an inquiry to 
Nubar Pasha in reference to the whole 
matter: 


Permit me to acknowledge yours of the 
12th instant, 

All the Armenians recognize in you a true and 
effective friend of the cause of Armenia, and will 
gladly welcome your rine counsel and whatever 
co-operative effort it may be possible for you to 
put forth in furtherance of the interest of the 
cause. 

Your suggestion that Mr. Sevasly should be 
present at the mass meeting to be held next 
Sunday afternoon shall be referred to him, He 
had already been asked to be present. I would 
like, however, to learn from you the exact 
reason for your suggestion. 

We have received no word from Nubar Pasha 
and Mr. Malcom as to the understanding you 
have had with them. We have undertaken our 
work with a clear understanding that, the ques- 
tion of provisional aid to be extended to Armenia 
by one of the Great Powers is one that shall 
be subject to negotiation between such aiding 
power and the National Delegation, or the suc- 
cessor thereof. The American Committee for the 
Independence of Armenia has been organized 
with that understanding. I have consulted with 
the members of the Committee of this Bureau, 


8The Century Theater meeting, on which see 
later. 


who are unanimous in the opinion that it would 
be impossible for us to continue our labors under 
different conditions. I will be very glad to talk 
matters over with you sometime the first part 
of next week—VAHAN CARDASHIAN. 


On the following day, thoroughly 
alarmed by the Nubar-Sevasly influence 
on the influential Zionist leader, Cardash- 
ian sent the following Day-Letter to the 
offices of the Hairenik Publications, then 
at 7 Bennet Street, Boston, which was 
supporting him morally and materially in 
his work for Armenia. The wire makes no 
bones of his intention to press for the com- 
plete ratification of an independent 
Armenia, not an Armenia “under trustee- 
ship.” 


CONFIDENTIAL 

Rabbi Wise claims he has mandate from 
Nubar to advocate trusteeship of America over 
Armenia (period) He has Sevasly under his 
thumb (period) I shall prevent them from 
advocating it tomorrow (period) You must 
know that such advocacy is extremely dangerous 
for our cause at this period (period) If we need 
trusteeship then we are not ready for independ- 
ence (period) Our campaign for independence 
will be irreparably endangered (period) Twenty 
five thousand ministers will present petition to 
President in favor of Resolution adopted at 
banquet (period) We need economic aid which 
must be extended by way of indemnity and we 
may need advisory commissions but we do not 
need tutors protectors or trustees (period) If 
Sevasly does not fall in line we are determined 
to repudiate him.—Cardashian. 


It is too bad that the Papers give us only 
a spotty picture of what went on in the 
matter of wresting Rabbi Wise from under 
the influence of the Sevasly people, but 
apparently Cardashian won out. Here is 
a note from Rabbi Wise to the Hon. James 
G. Gerard, former U. S. Ambassador to 
Germany, who was the Chairman of the 
American Committee for the Independence 
of Armenia: 
.... J. am very glad that you can arrange to 
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have a meeting concerning the Armenian 
problem. This is, as you rightly say, the time 
to put in our last effort on behalf of Armenia. 
I shall have pleasure in taking luncheon with 
you, 

STEPHEN S. WISE 


Between them, Cardashian and Gerard 
must have effectively laid the facts out 
in the open for Dr. Wise’s scrutiny, for 
we know that the latter remained active 
in pro-Armenian affairs with Cardashian 
and the ACIA long after Sevasly and his 
coterie faded from the scene. 

While all this was going on, Cardashian 
was in touch with the powerful Zionist 
Organization of America,’ urging that or- 
ganization to act in favor of Armenia, to 
use its influence in favor of Armenia. At 
the same time, Cardashian was promoting a 
joint meeting to be held at the Century 
Theater, in New York City, February 16, 
at which Armenians, Zionists and Greek 
would meet to the common benefit of all 
three peoples. 

The following letter addressed to Card- 
ashian came from the offices of the Zionist 
Organization of America over the signature 
Alexander Sachs, an officer of that organ- 
ization: 
ere I feel that you will respond to this morn- 
ing’s editorial in the Times, on Armenia, with 
a chord of recognition—recognition of the argu- 
ment advanced yesterday noon before you and 
your colleagues, that American opinion should 
and advisably can be moved to a coupling of 
Armenian independence and America’s acting 


as mandatory. The editorial also brings the 
argument into relief that the Armenian case is 


4Officers included Justice Louis D. Brandeis, 
whom we have already seen to have been an 
early friend of Cardashian’s and the Armenians, 
Rabbi Wise, and many other prominent American 
Jewish intellectuals and philantrophists. Several 
letters ‘of .routine nature emanating from the 
offices of the ZOA also exist in the Cardashian 
files, 
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covered by the article in the constitution of 
the League of Nations, specifying that certain 
nations shall be declared independent and shall 
receive the mandatory’s aid in the form of 
administrative advice and assistance. 

My reference to the editorial is not by way 
of justification of the point of view taken in 
our interview, but chiefly to indicate the main 
contention that is wise and expedient for Dr. 
Wise to urge America’s acceptance of the trust 
of acting as such an advisory mandatory to 
liberate Armenia. I further hope that in view 
of an editorial which has confirmed the general 
standpoint you will agree to present two aspects 
simultaneously instead of successively and that 
accordingly you will not delay the urging of 
America’s aid until as you planned, you would 
have been through with your two weeks cam- 
paign for securing the adherence of ministers 
to what you consider is the prior idea of Atmen- 
ia’s independence. 

Armenia’s independence and America’s manda- 
torships would from now on go together as they 
did in the Times Editorial. May I not with all 
proper reserve and hesitation, suggest that and 
the reason for presenting both aspects of the 
problem is that apart from the fact that in 
practical statesmanship, the two are now one, 
that is the wish and the program of the Delega- 
tion? 

Dr. Wise will be very glad to meet Ambassador 
Gerard if you will be good enough to arrange 
the meeting. He suggested that you and I be 
present. 


In the hope of the New Zion —ALEXANDER 
SACHS. 


No reports as such of proceedings at the 
Century Theater meeting exist in the Card- 
ashian files, but it would be worthwhile to 
turn to the pages of the “Hairenik Daily” 
to receive an intimation as to what went on 
at a gathering certainly unique in the an- 
nals of America. The historian searclies 
vainly through the records for notice of 
any other such meeting where the represent- 
atives of these three small national groups 
met together on one platform to call for 
the common welfare of all suffering people, 


5Ibid, February 21, 1921. 
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be they Armenian, Jew, Greek, or anything 
else. 

The Century Theater meeting was 
attended by 8,500 people who, according 
to the report, evidenced unusual enthus- 
iasm at the proceedings. The meeting, held 
under the joint sponsorship of the Zionist 
Organization of America, the Greek 
National Union, and the Armenian Press 
Bureau (Cardashian’s American Com- 
mittee for the Independence of Armenia 
had still not entered the field actively), 
was presided over by Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, the great liberal President of Col- 
umbia University. 


Speakers included Dr. Butler, Dr. Vas- 
seradakis, representing the Greeks, Dr. 
Stephen Wise, for the Zionist organization, 
and Mihran Sevasly—but here the corres- 
pondent asks a question: How come, he 
wants to know, Sevasly spoke, although 
Vahan Cardashian had been programmati- 
cally announced as the Armenian repre- 
sentative? We are unable to supply the 
answer, but suspect that Cardashian here 
again showed the timbre of the diplomat, 
bowing to Rabbi Wise’s concern and pre- 
delictions. 


Pragmatically, the meeting chose by 
unanimity the Messrs. Wise, Vasseradakis 
and Cardashian to compose a committee 
of three to draw up and push resolutions 
affecting the political aspirations of the 
three national stocks represented at the 
Century Theater. Artistically, the meeting 
heard the “national songs” of the Greeks, 
Jews and Armenians performed by an 
orchestra. 

All we know at this time as to what con- 
crete actions this “committee of three” took 
in relations to the duties pressed upon them 
is comprehended by a copy of a “petition 
sent to Mr. Venizelos,” Prime Minister of 
Greece, which bore on the matter of the 
joint aspirations of all three peoples. In- 


terestingly enough, the petition to Veni- 
zelos is signed by Cardashian, Alexander 
Sachs and Tatanis (the latter the Executive 
Secretary of the Greek Union), not by 
Dr. Wise, Vasseradakis and Cardashian, 
the “committee of three,” which leads one 
to suggest that the real powers behind the 
throne did the heavy work. 

The resolution, prepared in French, is 
offered in its original form for full scholarly 


accuracy: 


UNE ADRESSE A M. VENIZELOS 


M. VENIZELOS a recu communcation de la 
resolution suivante: 
Les representants des Grecs Armeniens et Istael- 
ites d’Amerique, reunis le 16 fevrier, au Century 
Theatre de New York, 
Considerant que de longs siecles d’assujettissment 
a la tyrannie turque ont appris aux trois peuples 
a sinspirer d’une profonde sympathie reciproque 
pour ce qui concerne leurs aspirations nationales, 
leur liberte et leur droits de disposer d’eux- 
memes, 
Ont charge leurs representants somssignes de 
demander instammement aux delegues des 
puissances alliees et associees reunis a Paris: 
1. De parachever et d’assurer la reunion des 
populations grecques de l’Asie Mineure, y com- 
pris Constantinople, a la Grece, leur mere-patrie: 
2. De restaurer integralement l’Armenie comme 
une republique independante; 
3. D’etablir en Palestine un foyer national du 
peuple israelite sous la tutelle de la Grande 
Bretagne. 

Cardashian, Alexander Sachs, Tatanis, 
Cette resolution a ete communiquee au president 
Wilson et au Congres de la Paix. 


In the following letter, dated February 
18, Vahan Cardashian thanks Pres, Butler 
for his participation in the Century Thea- 
ter mass-meeting: 


Permit me to thank you, on behalf of the 
National Union, for the most effective and gen- 
erous speech you delivered Sunday afternoon 
at the Century Theatre, and particularly for that 
part of the speech which referred to Armenia. 

I am in a position to be able to assert that the 
willingness of half a dozen eminent Americans 
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to, join the American Committee for the Inde- 
pendence, of Armenia, . among whom I must 
particularly name yourself, Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Geratd,' discouraged the reactionary elements in 
Europe; and will make the unconditional liber- 
ation of Armenia a reality—-VAHAN CARD- 


THE 


‘And Dr. Butler answered; in a February 
19 communication: 

I greatly appreciate your generous letter of 
the 18th. It was a pleasure and satisfaction to 
be able to contribute in any possible way to 
the success of the Sunday meeting. 

With congratulations on the splendid outlook 
for a free, self-governing and independent state 
of Armenia, I am, 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


Apparently, immediately following the 
Century Theater meeting, Cardashian 
wrote the White House asking that an 
audience be granted his “committee of 
three” so that a resolution might be per- 
sonally handed Mr. Wilson. On February 
20, 1919, in this regard, Mr. Tumulty, the 
President’s Secretary wrote Cardashian: 


eer The request for an appointment for your 
Committee to see the President is one that has 
my earnest attention. I regret that it will be 
impossible for me to set a time for this meeting 
as I do not know what the President’s plans 
will be upon his return to Washington. How- 
ever, I will take the matter up. 


J. TUMULTY 
Secretary to the President 


On February 24, 1919, Cardashian wrote 
a letter to Chairman Gerard of the 
still unsettled American Committee for the 
Independence of Armenia, in which he 
pressed for an audience with President Wil- 
son for the presentation of petitions. Mr. 
Gerard apparently at the time was enjoy- 
ing a holiday at Palm Beach, Florida, for 
Cardashian’s letter is directed thither: 


ARMENIAN. 


REVIEw 


Miss Fay communicated to me your telegraphic 
message. Not knowing as to whether or not it 
is in response to my letter of the 21st inst. I 
shail wait until Thursday morning, the 27th, 
before I decide definitely as to how the petitions 
should be presented or transmitted to the Pres- 
ident. 

In my humble opinion, this is a most excellent 
opportunity to have a little exchange of views 
with the President on the subject, so that we 
may be able to give a more intelligent direction 
to our efforts. It appears to me that it will be 
quite reasonable for us to ask the President to 
bring about the. immediate provisional recogni- 
tion of Armenia as an independent state, under 
article XIX of the Society of Nations Constitution, 
the questions of boundaries, reparation and pub- 
lic debts to be determined in due time. The pro- 
posed provisional arrangement will enable all 
the refugees, and all those who now live without 
the boundaries of the Armenia to be, to emigrate 
into Armenia, during the next spring and sum- 
mer. The probabilities are that the Turkish 
question shall not be reached before the middle 
of summer or next fall. 

We have to date received 10,000 assenting 
replies from ministers and priests, and over 
200 from bishops and college and university 
presidents. I shall manage to have the petitions 
ready by Monday morning next. 

After all I did not send you the used up 
book I mentioned in my former letter. Mr. 
Mahdesian loaned me a clean one he happened 
to have in his office. I am sending to you today 
an Englist-Armenian dictionary and an Armenian 
primer. I have here two other books, one an 
Armenian-English conversation, 400 pages, and 
the other an Armeno-American letter writer, 
400 pages which I shall let you have upon your 
return, or I will be glad to send them to you, if 
you so direct. 

VAHAN CARDASHIAN 


There is no notice on record that Car- 
dashian, along with his Zionist and Greek 
friends, ever did get to see the President 
on the matter of the business at hand, 


The February 8, 1919 Banquet of the 
American Committee for the 
Independence of Armenia 

Even while planning the details of 
the Century Theater meeting of Feb- 
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ruary 16, Vahan Cardashian successfully 
administered a historic “debut” banquet of 
his Armenian Committee for the Independ- 
ence of Armenia, Hotel Plaza, New York 
City, February 8, a meeting of profound 
interest and consequence to the history of 
the Armenian Question in relation to 
America. A few specimens of letters in 
this regard were offered in the Autumn 
installment of this series. Here are a num- 
ber of other prior communications on 
the matter of the banquet. Some are 
addressed to Charles Stewart Davison, 
Vice-Chairman of the American Committee 
for the Independence of Armenia, in whose 
name obviously invitations to the banquet 
were sent out. 


.... . am much flattered by your urging me 
to speak at the Armenian Banquet, but even if 
I had not other sufficient reasons for declining, 
you furnish me a very good one, that such 
distinguished public speakers as Mr. Gerard and 
Mr. Bryan afte to be with you. You can see that 
I should hardly want to put myself in competi- 
tion with such favorites of the public. But really, 
I am quite unable to give time or thought to 
any matters outside of my newspaper duties. 
Therefore, with all good wishes for the success 
of the banquet and for the happiness and pros- 
perity of your fellow-countrymen, I must ask 
you to excuse me. 


C(barles) R(ansom) MILLER 
Editor-in-Chief 
New York Times 


..... have appreciated your kind invitation tw 
Mrs. Hibben and myself for the banquet in the 
interests of the Independence of Armenia. I am 
very sorry that a previous engagement will not 
allow us to be present. 

With best wishes for the success of your 
undertaking, believe me, 


JOHN GRIER HIBBEN 
President, Princeton Univ. 


to the Embassy being Court mourning he will 
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be unable to accept the kind invitation of the 

American Committee for the Independence of 

Armenia for a banquet on February 8th. 
BRITISH EMBASSY 
Washington, D.C. 


your gracious invitation to speak at the banquet 
for the Independence of Armenia, Unfortunately 
previous to the receipt of your invitation the 
Secsctary had accepted an invitation to speak in 
Boston on that date. He has, therefore, asked 
me to convey his appreciation as well as his 
regrets to you. 
Best wishes for the success of the dinner. 
SECRETARY 


. ... .[ have your kind invitation for the ban- 
quet in relation to the independence of Armenia 
on Saturday, February 8th, 1919 at the Hotel 
Plaza, which unfortunately another engagement 
precludes me from attending. I appreciate your 
courtesy very much and certainly wish it was 
possible to be with you. With best wishes for 
your success in every way, I am 


. ... . wish to acknowledge with many thanks 
the invitation of the Committee to attend the 
dinner to be given on the evening of February 
eighth, and regret my inability to atrend said 
dinner. 
THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
V. Pres., N.Y. Life Insurance Co. 


to write you that because of a previous engage- 
ment he cannot be present at the Banquet given 
by the American Committee for the Independence 
of Armenia. With the best wishes, I am, 
SECRETARY 
Cardinal’s Residence, Baltimore 


pase The Spanish Ambassador regrets that a 
previous engagement prevents him from accepting 
the invitation of the American Committee for 
the Independence of Armenia at a banquet on 
February 8th. Washington, February 3rd, 1919. 
SECRETARY 


..... am very much indebted for your tele- 
gram inviting me to speak at the banquet on 


RICHARD A. PURDY 

V. Pres—Sec. 

; Hudson Trust Co., N.Y.C. 
. Eminence, the Cardinal directed me 
. ... .Mr. Colville Barcelay regrets that owing 
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the 8th of February. As I am to deliver the 
address at the Joint Memorial Services in Con- 
gress on the afternoon of February 9th in honor 
of Colonel Roosevelt, it is of course impossible 
for me to accept your kind invitation which I 
greatly regret. 

With many thanks, I am 
H(enry) C(abot) LODGE 
Senator from Massachusetts 


je a aol Will you kindly let me have, in advance, 
at your convenience, a copy of the resolutions 
to be offered at the banquet of the Armenian 
Committee on next Saturday evening. Thanking 
you, I am, 

CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


ae I accept with pleasure the invitation to 
the American Committee for the Independence 
of Armenia. 
May I suggest that invitations be sent to: 
Hon. Maurice Francis Egan, 92 Propect Park 
West, Brooklyn, late minister to Denmark and 
to Frank H. Holden Egan, 53 East 86th St, 
who is much interested in Armenia, 
ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 
(Author and Statesman) 


ere I am duly in receipt of your very kind 
invitation to Mrs. Bonaparte and myself to be 
present at the banquet on Saturday, 8th inst. and 
I regret very much that, owing to indisposition 
on my part and inconsistent engagements on hers, 
it is impossible for either of us to accept the 
invitation in question, 

CHARLES J. BONAPARTE 

Former Sec. of the Navy; U.S. Atty Gen’l. 


ik el The Charge d’Affaires of Roumania is 
exceedingly sorry not to be able to attend the 
‘banquet to be given on the 8th of this month 
to promote the noble cause of Armenian freedom, 
He begs nevertheless to assure the Committee of 
his most heartfelt sympathy for the ancient and 
unfortunate Armenian nation and concurs abso- 
lutely in all efforts made to secure and insure 
its too well-merited independance. 
SECRETARY 


sate cal I desire to thank you for the invitation to 
the banquet for Saturday and regret that a 
previous engagement will prevent my attending 
same. 
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FREDERICK W. BARKER 
Prominent Attorney 


. . . .l wish to thank you most sincerely for 
your kind invitation to the banquet which you 
are giving, and which is to take place on Sat- 
urday, February 8th. I am sorry to say that, 
owing to a previous engagement, I will be unable 
to attend, and wish to extend my best wishes for 
the success of your celebration. 

JOHN VAN RICKSTAT 

V. Consul, Belgian Consulate 


. .l regret that I shall not be able to speak 
at the banquet to be given on February eighth at 
Hotel Plaza, New York City, in advocacy of 
Armenian independence. I apologize for delay 
in answering your invitation. 

Sen. G. M. HITCHOCK 
Chairman, Comm. on Foreign Relations 


. . « J regret very greatly that it will be 
impossible for me to attend the banquet of the 
American Committee for the Independence of 
Armenia on Saturday, February eighth, 

ARTHUR HADLEY 
Pres., Yale University 


I duly received yours of February 3rd, ex- 
tending an invitation to Mrs. Garrison and 
myself to the banquet under the auspices of the 
American Committee for the Independence of 
Armenia on the 8th of February. I regret to 
advise you that due to a previous engagement it 
will be impossible for us to be with you on the 
Yete mamed, Thanking you for the thought in 
remembering us with the invitation, I am, 

LINDLEY M(iller) GARRISON 
Former U.S. Secretary of War 


eiothnad I am directed by Secretary of Labor (Wil- 
liam Bauchop) Wilson to express his regret that 
the serious illness of Mrs. Wilson makes it 
impossible for him to accept the kind invitation 
of The American Committee for the Independ- 
ence of Armenia to attend its Banquet at the 
Hotel Plaza, New York City, Saturday evening, 
February 8, 1919. 

SECRETARY 


Peck ata I much regret my wife is going into the 
hospital for a very serious operation on Saturday 
so I am unable to attend. However my assistant, 
Mr. S. J. Clarke will be present and will 
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report the proceedings for me. Wishing you 
great success I remain with much sympathy for 
the Armenian movement for independence. I 


.... .Mrs. Gregory and I greatly appreciate the 
invitation to attend the banquet to be given by 
The American Committee for the Independence 
of Armenia, on Saturday evening, February 8th, 
and regret that other engagements will make it 
impossible for us to be present. 

T. H. GREGORY 

The Attorney General, Washington, D.C. 


Trt Governor and Mrs. Alfred E. Smith regret 
sincerely their inability to be present at the ban- 
quet to be given by the American Committee for 
the Independence of Armenia Saturday evening, 
February eighth. 


SECRETARY 


.... . have your esteemed favor of the Sth of 
February and I greatly appreciate your kindness 
and deeply regret that a former engagement 
denies me the pleasure of accepting your invita- 
tion, 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS 
Secretary of the Navy 
A vrecious single copy of the program 
distributed at the February 8 banquet 
represents the only information found in 
the Cardashian Papers relating to what 
went on at the function. 
According to the program, the following 
dignitaries were seated at the Speaker’ 
Table: 


The Hon. James W. Gerard, Chairman, 
the Hon. Charles Evans Hughes; the Hon. 
William Jennings Bryan; His Excellency, 
Michael Tsamatos, Charge d’Affaires of 
Greece; the Hon. Romolo Tritoni, Consul 
General of Italy; the Hon. Lt. A. S. Barber, 
of the British Military Mission; the Hon. 
Chomosuke Yada, Japanese Consul Gen- 
eral; the Hon. George de Silveira Duarte, 
Consul of Portugal; Dr. Chilien Tsur, Con- 


sul of China; Bishop Alexander, Delegate 
of the Greek Orthodox Church in the U.S.; 
Miran Sevasly, Representative of the 
Armenian National Delegation; Prof. 
Samuel T. Dutton; Mr. Robert Underwood 
Johnson; Mr. Henry W. Jessup; Hon. Sam- 
uel Greenbaum; Dr. Edwin E. Slosson; 
Prof. Richard Gottheil; Dr. William Austin 
Smith; Mr. Frank Dilnot, The London 
Chronicle. 

The following program was announced: 


Mr. Gerard presided; the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” was sung by Mrs. Dikran Don- 
chian, Miss Lucine Paragian, Mr. Phillip 
Bennyan; cables from the Foreign Ministers 
of Great Britain, France, Italy and Greece, 
and Boghos Nubar, President of the 
“Armenian National Delegation, Paris” 
were read; “Armenia,” sung by Madame 
Yvonne de Treville, accompanied by the 
composer, Claude Warford; address by Mr. 
Hughes; address by Mr. Tsamatos; address 


by Mr. Sevasly; “Haiastan,” sung by Mrs. 
Donchian and Miss Paragian; address by 
Mr. Bryan; “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
sung by Mrs. Donchian, Miss Paragian and 
Mr. Bennyan. 


Study of newspaper reports of the 
function (viz. Hairenik Daily, Feb. 14) 
suggests that the program was seen through 
as planned, with the major exception that 
Mr. Bryan did not address the gathering. 
We do not know from the material we 
have seen if he was present at the Hotel 
Plaza banquet, but the likelihood is that 
he was forced to absent himself because of 
pressure of business eleswhere, or through 
failing health. 

Extraordinary emphasis was placed by 
the Armenian publications on the “forty- 
minutes speech” delivered by Mr. Charles 
Evans Hughes. 


The Hairenik Daily (ibid.) reported 
that Mr. Bryan had made an unqualified 
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propose calling upon you and having a chat on 
| things generally on Armenia. 
PERCY SUTHERLAND BULLEN 
American Rep., London Daily Telegram 
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call for. the independence of Armenia. He 
said that the United States entered the 
war to preserve the rights of small nations. 
From the first day of the war, Armenia, 
despite staggering sacrifices, struggled for 
the cause of freedom and justice. The 
“terrible Turk,” said Mr. Hughes, tried in 
every way to murder the Armenian nation. 
The United States must guarantee the 
freedom of Armenia, but must not inter- 
fere in Armenia’s self-government so that 
the nation may strengthen itself and live. 
Armenia, said Mr. Hughes, needs no direc- 
tion; it has already shown that it has 
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within. itself the stuff of self-government. 
The only thing Armenia needs, he con- 
cluded, was the “good-will” of the Allied 

Cardashian must have remembered this 
speech -when, several years later, Hughes 
diametrically changed his mind on the 
matter of Armenia—as well as on the nature 
of the “terrible Turk.” But that is a story to 
come..On February 8, 1919, Vahan Card- 
ashian’s American Committe for the Inde- 
pendence of Armenia was baptised. It was 
a successful ceremony. 

(To be continued ) 
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«nd business managers are: 

Publisher—Hairenik Association, Inc. 212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 

Editor—Ruben Darbinian 212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 

Managing Editor—Ruben Darbinian 212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 

Business Manager—Mugurditch Der 212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 
Avedisian 

Pres.—John Der Hovanesian 

Sec.—Beglar Navassardian 

Treas.—Beglar Navassardian 


2. That the owner is: 
Hairenik Association, Inc. 


S. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
cwning or nolding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, ui 
other securities are: (None). 

This corporation has no stockholders or bondholders. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
huiGers and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

Business Manager — MUGURDITCH DER AVEDISIAN 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of September 1958. 
SARKIS CHUTCHIAN 


Seal (Notary Public) 
(My commission expires Sept. 24, 1959) 
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